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H E en which gere riſe to the pub- 
 heation of theſe, having been offered 
to the world as a fermon of Yorick's, I hope 
the moſt ſerious reader will find nothing to 
offend him, in my continuing theſe two volumes 
under the ſame title: leſt it ſhould be other- 
wiſe, I have added a ſecond title-page, with 
the real name of the author :----the firſt will 
ſerve the bookſeller's purpoſe, as Yorick's name 
is poſſibly of the two the more known; 
185 the ſecond will eaſe the minds of thoſe who 
ſee a jeſt, and the danger which lurks under i it, 

| where no Jeſt was meant, 


I Appel it is needleſs to inform the public, 
that the reaſon of printing theſe ſermons ariſes 
altogether from the favourable reception which 
the fermon, piven as a ſample of them in 
TrRISTRAM SHANDY, met with from the 
worid.-- - That fermon was printed by itſelf 
ſome years ago, but could find neither pur- 
 chaſers, nor readers; ſo that I apprehended 
little hazard from a promiſe I made upon its 

R re · pub- 


PREFACE 


re-publication, « That if the Wenn was lik - 
ed, theſe would be at the world's ſervice;“ 
which, to be as good as my word, they here 
are, and 1 pray to God they may do it the 
ſervice I. wiſh. I have little to ſay in their 
behalf, except this, that not one of them was 
compoſed with any thoughts of being printed ; 
-----they have been haſtily written, and carry 
the marks of it along with them. --- This may 
be no recommendation ;----I mean it however, 

as ſuch: for as the ſermons turn chiefly upon 
philanthropy, and thoſe kindred - virtues to it, 
upon which hang all the law and the prophets, 
I truſt they will be no leſs felt, or worſe re- 
ceived, for the evidence they bear of proceed- 
ing more from the heart than the head. I 
have nothing to add, but that the reader, upon 
old and beaten ſubjefs, muſt not look for ma- 
ny new thoughts, it is well if he have new 
language: In three or four paſſages, where he 
has neither the one nor the other, I have 
quoted the author I made free with. There 
are ſome other paſſages, where I ſuſpect | may 
have taken the ſame liberty; L but it is only 
ſuſpicion, for I do not remember it is ſo, 
otherwiſe 1 ſhould have reſtored them to their 
proper owners; ſo that I put it in here more 
as a general ſaving, than from a conſciouſneſs 
of | having much to anſwer for upon that ſcore. 
In this however, and every thing elſe which 1 
offer or ſhall offer to the world, 1 reſt, "he a 
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heart much at eaſe, upon the protection of the 
humane and candid, from whom I have re- 
ceived many favours, for which 1 beg leave to 


return them thanks---thanks. 
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Inquiry after HAPPIN Ess. 


PSALM iv. 6. 
\ | 
There be many 345 gays Who will fhew us any ood 9 
Lord, lift thou up "the light of thy countenance up- 


on us. 


HE great purſuit of man, 1s after happineſs; 


it is the firſt and ſtrongeſt defire of his na- | 


ture; in every ſtage of his life, he ſearches for it, as 
for hid treaſure; courts it under a thouſand differ- 
ent ſhapes;—and, though perpetually difappointed, 
till perfiſts—runs after, and inquires for it afrefh 
—aſks every paſſenger who comes in his way, Who 
will ſhew him any good who will aſſiſt him in tbe 
attainment of it, or direct him to the diſcovery or 
this great end of all his wiſhes? ? 
Ale is told by one, to ſearch for it amongſt the 
more gay and youthful pleaſures of life, in ſcenes 
of mirth and tprightlineſs, where happineſs ever 
preſides, and is ever to be known by the joy and 
laughter which he wilt ſee, at once, f in her 
looks. 

A ſecond, with a graver aſpect, points out to the 
< coſtly dwellings which pride and extravagance have 
ereQted ;——tells the inquirer, that the object he is 
in ſearch of inhabits there ;——that happineſs lives 
only in company with the great, in the midſt of 
much pomp and outward ftate ;———that he will 
caſily find * out by the coat of many colours ſne 
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page and furniture, with which ſhe always ſits 
rounded, '- 3 1 SO | 

The miſer bleſſes God! —wonders how any one 
would miſlead, and wilfully put him upon ſo wrong 
a ſcent—convinces him that happineſs and extrava- 
gance never inhabited under the ſame root; that if 


ur- 


he would not be diſappointed in his ſearch, he muſt 


look into the plain and thrifty dwelling of the pru- 
dent man, who knows and underſtands the worth 
ob money, and cautioully lays it up againſt an evil 


hour: that it is not the proſtitution of wealth upon 


the paſſions, or the parting with it at all, that con- 
ſtitutes happineſs ; but, that it is the keeping it to- 
gether, and the HAVING and HOLDING it faſt to 


him and his heirs for eyer, which are the chief 


attributes that form this great idol of human wor- 
ſhip, to which ſo much incenſe is offered up every 

The epicure, though he eaſily reCtifies ſo groſs a 
miſtake; yet, at the ſame time, he plunges him, 
if poſſible, into a greater: for, hearing the object of 


his purſuit to be happineſs, and knowing of no other 


happineſs than what is ſeated immediately in the 
ſenſes—he ſends the inquirer there ;——tells him, 
it is in vain to ſearch elſewhere for it, than where 
Nature herſelf has placed it——in the indulgence 
and gratification of the appetites, which are given 
us for that end; and, in a word,—if he will not 
take his opinion in the matter, —he may truſt the 
word of a much wiſer man, who has aſſured us,— 
that there is nothing better in this world, than that 
a man ſhould eat and drink, and rejoice in his works, 
and make his ſoul enjoy good in his labour for 
that is his portion. 2 ; | 
To reſcue him from this brutal experiment, Am- 
bition takes him by the hand, and carries him _ | 
. | | 2 
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the world, —ſhews bim all the kingdomsof che earth, 
and the glory of them,—points out the many ways 
of advancing his fortune, and raiſing himſelf to ho- 


nour,—lays. before his 7 all the charms and be- 


witching temptations of power, and aſks if there 
can be any happineſs in this world like that of being 


cCareſſed, courted, flattered, and followed? _ 


To clofe all : the philoſopher meets, bim buſtling 


in the full career of this purſuit—ſtops him—tells 


him, if he is in ſearch of happineſs, he is far gone 


105 out of his way. „ 


That this deity has long been baniſhed from noiſe 
and tumults, where there was no reſt found for her, 
and was fled into ſolitude, far from all commerce of 


the world; and, in a word, if he would find her, he 
| muſt leave this buſy and intriguing ſcene, and po 
back to that peaceful ſcene of retirement and books, 
” from which he at firſt ſet out. 


In this circle too often does man run; tries all 


experiments, and generally fits down weary and diſ- 


ſatisfied with them all at laſt, in utter deſpair of ever 
accompliſhing what he wants—nor knowing what 
to truſt to after ſo many diſappointments, or where 
to lay the fault, whether in the incapacity of his 
own nature, or the inſufficiency of the enjoyments 


In this uncertain and perplexed ſtate—without 


| knowledge which way to turn, or where to betake 
| ourſelves for refuge - ſo often abuſed and deceived 
| by the many who pretend thus to ſhew us any good 


—Loxv! ſays the pſalmiſt, lift up the light of thy 
countenance upon us, Send us ſome rays of thy 


grace and heavenly wiſdom, in this benighted ſearch 


after happineſs, to direct us ſafely to it. O God! 
let us not wander for ever without a guide in this 
dark region, inendleſs purſuit of our miſtaken good; 


but enlighten our eyes, that we lleep not in death— 
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open to them the comforts of thy holy word and re 
ligion lift up the light of thy countenance upon us 
Sand make us know the joy and ſatisfaction of liv- 


ing in the true faith and fear of Thee, which only 


can carry us to this. haven of reſt where we would 


be——that ſure haven, where true joys are to be 
found, which will at length not only anſwer all our 
but ſatisfy the moſt unbounded of 

our withes for ever and ever.. e 
The words thus opened, naturally reduce the re- 
maining part of the diſcourſe under two heads.— 
The firſt part of the verſe “ There be many that 
& fay, Who will ſhew us. any good?” —T'o, make 
ſome reflections upon the inſufficiency of moit of 


our enjoyments towards the attainment of happi- 
neſs, upon ſome of the moſt received plans on which 


it is generally ſought. bg "NR TE 
The examination of which will lead us up to the 


ſource and true ſecret of all happineſs ſuggeſted to * 


us in the latter part of the verſe “ Lorp! lift 2 
« thou up the light of thy countenance upon us.” 
That there can be no real happineſs without reli- 


gion and virtue, and the aſſiſtance of God's grace 


and Holy Spirit to direct our lives in the true pur- 
ſuit of it. | | 


Let us inquire into the diſappointments of human 


happineſs, on ſome of the moſt received plans on 


which it is generally ſought for and expected by the 
bulk of mankind. _ T4; 


There is hardly any ſubject more exhauſted, or 


- which, at one time or other, has afforded more mat- i 
ter for argument and declamation, than this one, of 


the inſufficiency of our enjoyments. Scarce a re- 


formed ſenſualiſt, from Solomon down to our own 
days, who has not, in ſome fits of repentance or 


diſappointment, uttered ſome ſharp reflection upon 


the emptineſs of human pleaſure, and of the vani- 


* *% 
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of vanities which diſcovers itſelf in all the pur- 
ſuits of mortal man. But the miſchief has been, 
that though ſo many good things have been ſaid, 


| they have generally had the fate to be conſidered, 
either as the overflowings of diſguſt from ſated ap- 
petites, which could no longer reliſh the pleaſures of 
= life, or as the declamatory opinions of recluſe and 
ſplenetic men, who had never taſted them at all, and 


conſequently, were thought no judges of the matter. 
So that it is no great wonder if the greateſt part 


of ſuch reflections, however juſt in themſelves, 


and founded on truth, and a knowledge of the 
world, are found to leave little impreſhon, where 


the imagination was already heated with great ex- 


pectations of future happineſs; and that the beſt 


lectures that have been read upon the vanity of the 
world, ſo ſeldom ſtop a man in the purſuit of the 
= object of his deſire, or give him half the conviction. 
that the poſſeſſion of it will, and what the experi- 


ence of his own life, or a careful obſervation upon 
the life of others, do at length generally confirm to 


us all, e 
Let us endeavour then, to try the cauſe upon this 


iſſue; and inſtead of recurring to the common argu- 
ments, or taking any one's word in the caſe, let us 
truſt to matter of fact: and if, upon inquiry, it ap- 


pears that the actions of mankind are not to be ac- 


counted for upon any other principle, but this, of 
the inſuſſiciency of our enjoyments, it will go fur- 
ther towards the eftabliſhment of the truth of this 

part of the diſcourſe, than a thouſand ſpeculative 


arguments which might be offered upon the occa- 


ſion. | | b 
Now, if we take a ſurvey of the life of man, from 
the time he is come to reaſon, to the lateſt decline 


of it in old age—we ſhall find him engaged, and 


generally hurried on in ſuch a ſucceſſion of diffe- 
ER rent 
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66 , SERMON L 
rent purſuits, and different opinions of things, thro? | 


the different ſtages of his life—as will admit of no 
explication but this, that he finds no reſt for the ſole 


of his foot, on any of the plans where he has been 
ait £ - 

The moment he is got looſe from tutors and go- 
vernors, and is left to judge for himſelf, and purſue 37 
this ſcheme in his own way—his firſt thoughts are 


generally full of the mighty happineſs which he is 


going to enter upon, from the free enjoyment of the 
pleaſures in which he ſees others of his age and for- 
1% THT 247. ol 
In conſequence of this—take notice, how his ima- 


gination is caught by every glittering appearance 72 
that flatters this expectation. þ 


Obſerve what im 
preſſions are made upon his ſenſes, by diverſions, 


muſic, dreſs, and beauty—and how his fpirits are 5 


upon the wing, flying in purſuit of them; that you 
would think he could never have enough. = 
Leave him to himſelf a few years, till the edge of 
appetite is worn down—and you will ſcarce know 
him again. You will find him entered into engage- 
ments, and ſetting up for a man of buſineſs and 
conduct, talking of no other happineſs but what 
centers in projects of making the moſt of this world, 
and providing for his children, and children's chil- 
dren after them. Examine his notions, he will tell 
you, that the gayer pleaſures of youth are ſit only 


for thoſe who know not how to diſpoſe of them- 


ſelves and time to better advantage. That how- 
ever fair and promiſing they might appear to a man 
they were no better than a 
life of folly and impertinence, and ſo far from an- 
ſwering your expectations of happineſs, it was well 
if you eſcaped without pain. —That in every experi- 
ment he had tried, he had found more bitter than 
ſweet, and for the little pleaſure one could ſnatch— 
: it 
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„it too often left a terrible ſting behind it: beſides, 
of did the balance he on the other ſide, he would tell 


4 you, there could be no true ſatisfaction, where a life 
= runs on in ſo giddy a circle, out of which a wiſe man 
_ ſhould extricate himſelf as ſoon as he can, that he 
„may begin to look forwards. —That it becomes a 


man of character and conſequence to lay aſide child- 
iſh things, to take care of his intereſts, to eſtabliſh 
the fortune of his family, and place it out of want 


= thing as happineſs upon earth, it muſt conſiſt in the 
accompliſhment of this; and, for bis own part, if 
God ſhould proſper his endeavours, ſo as to be worth 
ſuch a ſum, or to be able to bring ſuch a point to 
bear—he ſhould be one of the happieſt of the ſons 
of men.——In full aſſurance of this, on he drudges 

= —plots—contrives—riſfes early—late takes reſt, and 

= eafs the bread of carefulneſs; till at length, by bard 
labour and perſeverance, he has reached, if not out- 
„gone, the object he had firſt in view——When he 

r ME has got thus far—if he is a plain and fincere man, 
= he will make no ſcruple to acknowledge truly what 
alteration he has found in himſelf.—If you aſk him 
— he will tell you, that his imagination painted ſome- 
thing before his eyes, the reality of which he has 
not yet attained to; that with all the accumulation 
of his wealth, he neither lives the merrier, ſleeps 
the ſounder, or has leſs care and anxiety upon his 


| ſpirits, than at his firſt ſetting out. | 
Perhaps, you will fay, ſome dignity, honour, or 
title only is wanting—Oh ! could I accompliſh that, 
as there would be nothing left then for me to wiſh, 
good God! how happy {ſhould I be? It is ſtill the 
W ſame—the dignity or title though they crown. his 
head with honour——add not one cubit to his hap- 
pineſs. Upon ſumming up the account, all, all is 
foung to be ſeated merely in the imagination—The 
N faſter 
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faſter he 155 purſued, the faſter the n fled 
before him; and, to uſe the Satiriſt's compariſon of 
the chariot wheels, —haſte as they will, they muſt 
for ever keep the ſame diſtance. 

But what? though I have been thus far diſappoint- 


ed in my expectations of happineſs from the poſſeſ- 


ſion of riches—* Let me try, whether I ſhall not 

«© meet with it, in the ſpending 306 e en- 
« joyment of them.“ 7 
Behold! Iwill get me down, and make me great 3 

works, and build me houſes, and plant me vineyards, ' 

and make me gardens and pools of water. AndI | 

will get me ſervants and maidens ; and whatſoever 
my eyes deſire, I wil not keep from them. 


In proſecution of this—he drops all gainful purſuits | a 


——withdraws himſelf from the buſy part of the world 
—realizes—pulls down builds up again——buys 
ſtatues, pictures plants, and plucks up by the roots 
levels mountains, and fills up vallies turns 2 
rivers into dry ground, and dry ground into rivers || 
aps unto this man, Go, and he goeth; and 


unto another, Do this, and he doth it; and what- 


ſoever his ſoul luſteth after of this kind, he with- 
holds not from it. When every thing is thus plan- 
ned by himſelf, and executed according to his wiſh 
and direction, ſurely he is arrived to the accompliſh- 
ment of his withes, and has got to the ſummit of all 
Let the moſt fortunate 
adventurers in this way anſwer the queſtion for him, 
and ſay how often it riſes higher than a bare and 
fimple amuſement———and well, if you can com- 


pound for that—fince it is often purchaſed at ſo high 
a price, and fo ſoured by a mixture of other inciden · 


tal vexations, as to become too often a work of 
repentance, which in the end will extort the fame 


ſorrowful confeſſion from him, which it did from 


Solomon i in the like caſe——Lo! I looked on all the 
works 


of works that my hands had wrought, and on the la- 
ft bour that I had laboured to do—and behold! all was 
vanity and vexation of ſpirit—and there was no pro- 
fit to me under the ſun. | „„ 
To inflame this account the more—it will be no 
miracle, if, upon caſting it up, he has gone farther 
lengths than he firſt intended, run into expences 
= which haveentangled his fortune, and brought him- 


ſelf into ſuch difficulties as to make way for the laſt 
ds, experiment he can try—and that is, to turn miſer, 
d I with no happineſs in view but what is to riſe out of 


the little deſigns of a ſordid mind, ſet upon ſaving 
and ſcraping up all he has injr-1iciouſly ſpent. | 
In this laſt ſtage —behold him a poor trembling 

= wretch, ſhut up from all mankind - ſinking into. ut= 
ter contempt; ſpending careful days and ſleepleſs 
nights, in purſuit of what a narrow and contracted 
heart can never enjoy: — And let us here leave him 
= to the conviction he will one day find That there is 
no end of his labour—That his eyes will never be 
ſatisfied with riches, or will fay—For whom do I 
ith- labour and bereave myſelf of reſt ?!——This is alſo 
an- Ja fore travel. e eee „ ETE, ALRImNN 
viſh l believe this is no uncommon picture of the diſ- 
iſn-appointments of human life — and the manner our 
f all ¶ pleaſures and enjoyments ſlip from under us in every 
ate ſtage of our life. And though I would not be 
im, thought by it, as if I was denying the reality of 
and pleaſures, or diſputing the being of them, any more 
om- than one would the reality of pain yet I muſt 
nigh WM obſerve on this head, that there is a plain diſtinction 
to be made betwixt pleaſure and happineſs. For 
though there can be no happineſs without pleaſure— 


ame Pet the converſe of the propoſition will not hold true. 
Tom | We are ſo made, that from the common grati- 
| the cations of our appetites, and the impreſſions of a 


thouſand objects, we ſnatch the one, like a tranſient 
Vol. III. Ss gleam, 
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gleam, without being ſuffered to taſte the other, and 


enjoy that perpetual ſun- ſhine and fair weather 
which conſtantly attend it. This, I contend, is on- 
ly to be found in religion in the conſciouſneſs of 
virtue—and the ſure and certain hopes of a better 
life, which brightens all our proſpects, and leaves 
no room to dread diſappointments—becauſe the ex- 
pectations of it is built upon a rock, whoſe founda- 
tions are as deep as thoſe of heaven and hell. 
And though in our pilgrimage through this world 
| ſome of us may be ſo fortunate: as to meet with 
ſome clear fountains by the way, that may cool, for 


afew moments, the heat of this great thirſt of happi- 


neſs—yet our Saviour, who knew the world, though 
he enjoyed but little of it, tells us, that whoſoever 
drinkech of this water will thirſt again: and we 
all find by experience it is ſo, and by reaſon that it 
ops muſt be ſo. 


1. conclude with a ſhort obſervation. upon Solo- 5 


mon's evidence in this caſe. 

Nexer did the buſy brain of a lean — bectic chy- 
miſt ſearch for the philoſopher's ſtone with more 
pains and ardour than this great man did after hap- 
pinefs——He was one of the wiſeſt inquirers into 
nature had tried all her powers and capacities, and 
after a.thouſand vain ſpeculations and vile experi- 
ments, he affirmed at length, it lay hid in no one 


thing he had tried —like the chymiſt's projections, 


all bad ended in ſmoke, or what was worſe, in vani- 
ty and vexation of ſpirit; the concluſion of the 


whole matter was this— that he adviſes every man 


who would be happy to fear Gog and ma his com- 
mandments. 5 


SE R. | 
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The Houſe of FeasTING, and 1 Houſe of _ 
MouRNING deſcribed. 


N kcerrstäserxs vii. 2, 3. 


It is better to = ts the houſe of mourning than to * 
Fre een 


HAT I deny=—but levi us vive the wiſe man's - 
reaſoning upon it—for that is the end of all 

men, and the living will lay it to his heart : ſorrow ic 
better than laughter — for a crack'd-brain'd order 
of Carthuſian menks, I grant, but not for men in the 
world. For what purpoſe, do you imagine, has God 
made us? for the ſocial ſweets of the well-watered 
vallies where he has planted us, or for the dry and 
diſmal deſarts of a Sierro Mcrena? are the fad acci- 
dents of life, and the uncheary hours which perpe- 
tually overtake us, are they not enough, but we 
muſt ſally forth in queſt of them, —belie our o＋õƷnZ 
hearts, and ſay, as your text would have us, that t 
are better than thoſe of joy? did the Beſt of Beings 
ſend us into the world for this end—to go weeping 
through it,—to vex and ſhorten a life ſhort and vex- 
atious enough already? do you think, my good 
preacher, that he, who is infinitely happy, can envy 
us our enjoyments ? or that a being ſo infinitely kind 
would grudge a mournful traveller the ſhort reft 
and refreſhments neceſſary to ſupport his ſpirits 
through the ſtages of a weary pilgrimage? or that he 
would call him to a ſevere reckoning, becauſe in his 
B 2 way 


** as. W 
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way * had haſtily ſnatched at ſome little Fugacious ä 


pleaſures, merely to ſweeten this uneaſy journey of 
life, and reconcile him to the ruggedneſs of the road, 
and the many hard juſtlings he is fure to meet with? 


Conſider, I beſeech you, what proviſion and accom- 
modation the Author ſ of our being has prepared for 


us, that we might not go on our way forrowing— 


how many caravanſeras of reſt—what powers and 


faculties he has given us for taking it—what apt 
objects he has placed in our way to entertain us 
—ſome of which he has made ſo fair, ſo exquiſitely 


titted for this end, that they have power over us for 


a time to charm away the ſenſe of pain, to chear up 


the dejected heart under poverty and fickneſs, and 


make it go and remember its miſeries no more. 
Iwill not contend, at preſent, againſt this theto- 
ric; I would chuſe rather, for a moment, to go on 
with the allegory, and ſay we are travellers, and, 
in the moſt affecting ſenſe of that idea, that, like t 
vellers, though upon buſineſs of the laſt and neareſt 
concern to us, may ſurely be allowed to amuſe our- 


- Telves with the natural or artificial beauties. of the 


country we are paſſing through, without reproach of 


forgetting the main errand we are ſent upon; and if 


we can ſo order it, as not to be led out of the way, 
by the variety of proſpects, edifices, and ruins which 


ſolicit us, it would be a nonſenſical piece of faint- 
_- Exxantry to ſhut our eyes. 


But let us not loſe fight of the argument in pur- 


ſuit of the ſimile. 


Let us remember, various as our ctonrfons are— 
that we have ſtill ſet our faces towards Jeruſalem— 
that we have a place of reſt and happineſs, towards 


which we haiten, and that the way to get there is 


not ſo much to pleaſe our hearts, as to improve them 


in virtue :—that mirth and feaſting are uſually no | 
friends to atchievements of this kind—but that a 


ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon of affliction is in ſome ſort a ſeaſon of piety— 


not only becauſe our ſufferings are apt to put us in 


mind of our ſins, but that by the check and inter- 


ruption which they give to our purſuits, they allow 
us what the hurry and buſtle of the world too often 
deny us, —and that is, a little time for reflection, 


Which is all that moſt of us want to make us wiſer 
and better men; that at certain times it is fo neceſ- 


ſary a man's mind ſhould be turned towards itſelf, 


that rather than want occaſions, he had better pur- 
Chaſe them at the expence:of his preſent happineſs. 


He had better, as the text expreſſes it, go to the 
houſe f mourning, where he will meet with ſome- 
thing to ſubdue his paſſions, than to the houſe of 


feaſting, where the joy and gaiety of the place is 


likely to excite them: that whereas the entertain- 
ments and careſſes of the one place expoſe his heart, 
and lay it open to temptations—the forrows of the 
other defend it, and as naturally ſhut them from 
it. So ſtrange and unaccountable a creature is man! 
he is ſo framed, that he cannot but purſue happi- 
neſs and yet, unleſs he is made fonietimes mi- 


ſerable, how apt is he to miſtake the way which can 
only lead him to the accompliſhment of his own 


wiſhes ! | 4560 : 

This is the full force of the wiſe man's declara- 
tion,—But to do farther juſtice to his words, I will 
endeavour to bring the ſubject {till nearer. For 
which purpoſe, it will be neceſſary to ſtop here, and 
take a tranſient view of the two places, here referred 
to,—the houſe of mourning, and the houſe of feaſt- 
ing. Give me leave therefore, I beſeech you, to 
recal both of them for a moment to your\imagina- 
tions, that from thence I may appeal to your hearts, 


F 


how faithfully, and upon what grounds, the effects 


and natural operations of each upon our minds are 
intimated in the text. EP os 
| : So ©” And 
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And firſt, let us look into the bouſe of ſeaſting. 

And here, to be as fair and candid as poſſible in 
the deſcription of this, we will not take it from the 
worſt originals, ſuch as are opened merely for the 
ſale of virtue, and ſo calculated for the end, that the 
diſguiſe each is under not only gives power ſafely to 
drive on the bargains but icy bo carry it into exe- 
cution too. 

This we will not e to be the eee 
let us even imagine the houſe of feaſting to be ſuch a 
ſcene of intemperance and exceſs, as the houſe of 
feaſting does often exhibit ; but let us take it 
from one /as little exceptionable as we can where 
there is, or at leaſt appears, nothing really criminal 
but where every thing ſeems to be kept within 
the viſible bounds of moderation and ſobriety. 

Imagine then ſuch a houſe of feaſting, where, ei- 
ther by conſent or invitation, a number of each ſex 
is drawn together, for no other purpoſe but the en- 
joyment and mutual entertainment of each other, 
which we will ſuppoſe ſhall ariſe from no other plea- 
| ſures but what cuſtom authoriſes, and religion does. 
not abſolutely forbid.. 

Before we enter—let us examine, what muſt be. 
the ſentiments of each individual, previous to his ar- 
rival, and we {hall find, that however they may differ 
from one another in tempersand opinions, that every 
one ſeems to agree in this that as he is going to. 
a houſe dedicated to joy and mirth, it was fit he 
ſhould diveſt himſelf of whatever was likely to con- 
tradict the intention, or be Anconſiſtent with it 
That, for this purpoſe, he had left his cares — his 
ſerious thoughts and his moral reflections behind 
bim, and was come forth from home with only ſuch 
diſpoſitions and gaiety of heart as ſuited the occaſion, 
and promoted the intended mirth aud jollity of the | 
place. With this preparation of mind, which is as 

a little 


o_ 
ws 
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| little as can be ſuppoſed, fince it will amount to no 


more than a-defire in each to render himſelf an ac- 
ceptable gueſt, —let us conceive them entering into 


the houſe of feaſting, with hearts ſet looſe from grave 


reſtraints, and open to the expectations of receiving 
pleaſure; It is not neceſſary, as I premiſed, to brin 

intemperance into this ſcene—or to ſuppoſe ſuch an 
exceſs in the gratification of the appetites as ſhall 
ferment the blood and fet the defires in a flame: 
Let us admit no more of it, therefore, than will 
gently ſtir them, and fit them for the impreſſions 
which ſo benevolent a commerce will naturally 
excite. In this diſpoſition, thus wrought upon be- 


forehand and already improved to this purpoſe, —— 


take notice how mechanically the thoughts and 


ſpirits riſe—how ſoon, and inſenſibly, they are got 


; 


would have marked. | 582 0 | 
. When the gay and ſmiling aſpect of things has 

begun to leave the paſſages to a man's heart thus 
thoughtleſsly unguarded—when kind and careſſing 
looks of every object without, that can flatter his ſen- 
ſes, have conſpired with the enemy within, to betray 
him, and put him off his defence - hen muſic, like- 
wiſe, has lent her aid, and tried her power upon his 


above the pitch and firſt bounds which cooler hours 


paſſions, —when the voice of ſinging men, andthe 


voice of finging women, with the ſound of the viol 
and the lute, have broke in upon his ſoul, and in 
ſome tender notes have touched the ſecret ſprings of 


rapture—that moment let us diſſect and look into 


his heart—ſee how vain! how weak! how empty a 
thing it is! Look through its ſeveral receſſes, —thoſe 
pure manſions formed for the reception of innocence 


and virtue - ſad ſpectacle! Behold thoſe fair inha- 


bitants now diſpoſſeſſed turned out of their ſacred 
dwellings, to make room — kor what? — at the 


belt for levity and indiſeretion — perhaps for folly 


Py it 


. 
N . 
„ — ———— 


ö hardly departeth from him. 


n 


it may be for more impure gueſts, which poſhbly, 


in ſo general a riot of the mind and ſenſes, may take 


_ occaſion to enter unſuſpeCted at the ſame time. 


In a ſcehe and diſpofition thus deſeribed can the 
moſt cautious ſay — Thus far ſhall my deſires go and 
no farther? or will the cooleſt and moſt circumſpect 
ſay, when pleaſure has taken full poſſeſſion of his 
heart, That no thought norpurpoſe ſhall ariſe there, 
which he would have concealed ?——In thoſe looſe 
and unguarded moments, the imagination 1s not. al- 
ways at command—in fpite of reaſon and reflection. 


It will forcibly carry him ſometimes whither he 


would not—like the unclean fpirit, in the parent's 
ſad defcription of his child's caſe, which took him, 
and oft-times caſt him into the fire to deſtroy him; 
and whereſoever it taketh him, it teareth him, and 
But this, you will ſay, is the worſt account of 
what the mind may ſuffer here. „„ 
Why may we not make more favourable ſuppoſi- 
tions? — that numbers, by exerciſe and cuſtom to 


ſuch encounters, learn gradually to deſpiſe and 


triumph over them; that the minds of many are 
not ſo ſuſceptible of warm impreſſions, or ſo badly 


fortifſied againſt them, that pleaſure ſhould eaſily 


corrupt or ſoften them; that it would be hard to 

ſuppoſe, of the great multitudes which daily throng 
and preſs into this houſe of feaſting, but that num- 
bers come out of it again, with all the innocence 
with which they entered; and that if both ſexes are 
included in the computation, what air examples 
mall we ſee of many of ſo pure and chaſte a turn 


of mind——that the houſe of feaſting, with all its 


charms and temptations, was never able to excite a 
thought, or awaken an inclination, which virtue 
need to bluſh at——or which the moſt ſcrupulous 
conſcience might not ſupport, God forbid we 
| | | ſhould 
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ſhould ſay otherwiſe :=—no doubt, numbers of all 
ages eſcape unhurt, oa get off this dangerous ſea 
without ſhipwreck. Yet, are they not to be reck- 
oned amongſt the more fortunate adventurers?— 
and though one would not abſolutely prohibit the 
attempt, or be ſo cynical as to condemn every one 
who, tries it, ſince there are ſo many, I ſuppoſe, who 
cannot well do otherwiſe, and whoſe condition and 
ſituation in life unavoidably force them upon it— 
yet we may be allowed to deſcribe this fair and: flat- 
tering coaſt—we may point out the unſuſpected dan- 
gers of it, and warn the unwary paſſenger where 
they lie We may ſhew him what hazards his youth 
and inexperience will run, how little he can gain by 
the venture, and how much wiſer and better it 
would be (as is implied in the text) to ſeek occaſions 
rather to improve his little ſtock of virtue than in- 
cautiouſly expoſe it to ſo unequal a chance, where 
the beſt he can hope is to return ſafe with what 
treaſure he carried out—but where, probably, he 
may be ſo unfortunate as to loſe it all be loſt him- 
ſelf, and undone for ever. 

Thus much for the houſe of fentting j n by 
the way, though generally open at other times of 
the year throughout the world, is ſuppoſed, in 
_ Chriftian countries, now every where to be univer- 
ſally ſhut up. And, in truth, I have been more full 
in my cautions againſt it, not only as reaſon re- 
quires,—but in reverence to this ſeaſon“, wherein 
our church exacts a more particular forbearance and 
ſelf-denial in,this point, and thereby adds to the re- 
ſtraints. upon pleaſure and entertainments which 
this repreſentation of things has ſuggeſted againſt | 
on already. 

Here, then, let us turn aide from this gay ſcene; - 


and 
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and ſuffer me to take you with me for a moment to 


one much fitter for your meditation. Let us go in- 


to the houſe of mourning, made ſo, by ſuch afflic- 
tions as have been brought in, merely by the com- 
mon erolſs accidents and diſaſters to which our con- 


dition is expoſed—where, perhaps, the aged pa- 


\ rents fit broken-hearted, pierced to their fouls with 


the folly and indiſcretion of a thankleſs child—the 
child of their prayers, in whom all their hopes and 
expectations centered: perhaps a more affecting 
ſcene — a virtuous family lying pinched with want, 


where the unfortunate ſupport of it, having long 


ſtruggled with a train of misfortunes, and bravely 
fought up againſt them is now piteouſly borne down 
at the lait—overwhelmed with a cruel blow which 
no forecaſt.or frugality could have prevented 
O God! look upon his. afflictions—Behold bim diſ- 


tracted with many ſorrows, ſurrounded with the ten- 


der pledges of his love, and the partner of his cares, 


without bread to give them, —unable, from the 
remembrance of better days, to dig; to beg, 


” 


aſhamed. _ 1 5 
When we enter into the houſe of mourning ſuch 


as this —it is impoſſible to inſult the unfortunate 


even with an improper look. Under what levity 
and diſſipation of heart ſuch objects catch our eyes. 
they catch like wiſe our attentions, collect and 


call home our ſcattered thoughts, and exerciſe them 


with wiſdom. A tranſient ſcene of diſtreſs, ſuch 


às is here ſketch'd, how ſoon does it furniſh mate- 


rials to ſet the mind at work? how neceflarily does it 
engage it to the conſiderations of the miſeries and 
misfortunes, the dangers and calamities, to which 
the life of man is ſubject! By holding up ſuch a 
glaſs before it, it forees the mind to ſee and reflect 


upon the vanity, — the periſhing condition and un- 


certain tenure of every thing in this world. From 
reflections 


IM 
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reflections of this ſerious caſt, how inſenſibly do the 
thoughts carry us farther?— and from conſidering 
what we are—what kind of world we live in, and 
what evils befal us in it, how naturally do they ſet 
us to look forwards at what poſſibly we ſhall he? 
for what kind of world we are intended, what evils 
may befal us there—and what proviſion we ſhould 
make againſt them here, whilſt we have time and 
opportunity ? | | 
If theſe leſſons are ſo inſeparable from the houſe 
of mourning here ſuppoſed—we ſhall find it a ſtill 
more inſt ructive ſchool of wiſdom, when we take a 
view of the place in that more affecting light to 
Which the wiſe man ſeems to confine it in the text; 
in which, by the houſe of mourning, I believe, he 
means that particular ſcene of ſorrow where there is 


lamentation and mourning for the dead. 


Turn in hither, I beſeech you, for a moment. 
Behold a dead man ready to be carried out, the only 
ſon of his mother, and ſhe a widow. Perhaps a 
more affecting ſpeQtacle—a kind indulgent father of 
a numerous family lies breathleſs—ſnatched away 
in the ſtrength of his age—torn in an evit hour 
een Bs children, and the boſom of a diſconſolate 
wife! 8 | 

Behold much people of the city gathered together, 
to mix their tears, with ſettled ſorrow in their looks, 
going heavily along to the houſe of mourning, to 
perform that laſt melancholy othce, which, when the 
_ ” nature is paid, we are called upon to pay each 

other ! | | 

If this ſad occaſion, which leads him there, has 
not done it already, take notice, to what a ſerious 


and devout frame. of mind every man is reduced, 


the moment he enters this gate of affliction. The 
buſy and fluttering ſpirits, which in the houſe of 
mirth were wont to tranſport him from one divert- 

ing 
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ing object to another —ſee how they are fallen! 
how peaceably they are laid! In this gloomy man- 
ſion, full of ſhades and uncomfortable damps to 
* ſeize the ſoul—ſee the light and eaſy heart, which 
never knew what it was to think before, how pen- 
five it is now ! how ſoft, how ſuſceptible, how full 
| of religious impreſſions ! how deeply it is ſmitten 
1 with a ſenſe, and with a love of virtue ! Could we, 
I in this criſis, whilſt this empire of reaſon and reli- 
gion laſts, and the heart is thus exerciſed with wiſ- 
dom, and buſied with heavenly contemplations— 
could we ſee it naked as it is—ſtripped of its paſſi- 
ons, unſpotted by the world, and regardleſs of its 
pleaſures—we might then ſafely reſt our cauſe up- 
on this ſingle evidence, and appeal to the moſt ſen- 
ſual, whether Solomon has not made a juſt deter- 
mination here, in favour of the houſe of -mourning ? 
—not for its own ſake, but as it is fruitful in virtue, 
and becomes the occaſion of ſo much good. With- 
out this end, ſorrow, I own, has no uſe, but to 
ſhorten a man's days—nor can gravity, with all its 
ſtudied ſolemnity of look and carriage, ſerve any 
end but to make one half of the world merry, and 
impoſe upon the other.. 15 55 
Conſider what has been ſaid, and may God of his 
mercy bleſs you. Amen. 
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Loxx x. 36 37. 


bans hich now of theſe three, thinkeft thou, was 5 neighbour 
- unto him that fell among ft the thieves And be ſaid, 
Hie that ſbeaued mercy on him. Then ye Jeſu unto 
D vag N. o, and do thou likewiſe. 


N the faregoing verſes of this chapter, the Evan- 

- geliſt relates, that a certain lawyer ſtood up and 
tempted Jzsvs, ſaying, Matter, what ſhall I do to 
inherit eternal life? ——— To which inquiry, our 
Saviour, as his manner was, when any enſnaring 
queſtion was put to him, which he ſaw proceeded 
more from a deſign to entangle him, than a honeſt 
view of getting information inſtead of giving a di- 
rect anſwer, which might afford a handle to malice, 
or at beſt ſerve only to gratify an impertinent hu- 
mour—he immediately retorts the queſtion upon the 
man who aſked it, and unavoidably puts him upon 
the neceſſity of anſwering himſelf: — and as, in the 
preſent caſe, the particular profeſſion of the inquirer, 
and his ſuppoſed general knowledge of all other 
branches of learning, left no room to ſuſpect he 
could be ignorant of the true anſwer to his queſtion, 
and eſpecially of what every one knew was deliver- 
ed upon that head by their great legiſlator; our Sa- 
viour, therefore, refers him to his own memor 
of what he had found there in the courſe of his 
ſtudies. What Is written in the law, how 
| : readeſt 
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readeft thou ?—Upon which the inquirer, reciting 


the general heads of our duty to God and man, as 
delivered in the xviiith of Leviticus, and the vith of 


Deuteronomy, namely hat we ſhould worſhip 


* the Lord our God with all our hearts, and love our 


neighbour as ourſelves; our bleſſed Saviour tells 
him, he had anſwered right, and if he followed that 
leſſon, he could not fail of the bleſſing he ſeemed 
2 to inherit————T his do, and thou ſbalt 
De. ; , | 

But, as the context tells us, willing to juſtify him- 
felf——willing poſſibly to gain more credit in the 
conference, or hoping, perhaps, to hear ſuch a par- 
tial and narrow definition of the word neighbour as 
would ſuit his own principles, and juſtify ſome par- 
ticular oppreſſions of his own, or thoſe of which his 
whole order lay under an accuſation—ſays unto Je- 


ſus, in the 29th verſe And who is my neighbour ? 
Though the demand, at firft fight, may ſeem utter- 


ly trifling, yet was it far from being ſo in fact. For 
according as you underſtood the term in a more or a 
lefs reſtrained ſenſe—it produced many variations 
in the. duties you owed from that relation——Our 


bleffed Saviour, to rectify any partial and pernicious 


miſtake in this matter, and place, at once, this duty 
of the love of our neighbour upon its true bottom 
of philanthrophy and univerſal kindneſs, makes an- 
ſwer to the propoſed queſtion, not by any far-fetch- 


ed refinement from the ſchools of the Rabbies, which 


might have ſooner ſilenced than convinced the man 
but by a direct appeal to human nature, in an in- 
{tance he relates of a man falling among thieves, left 


in the greateſt diſtreſs imaginable, till by chance a 


Samaritan, an utter ſtranger, coming where he was, 


by an acc of great goodneſs and compaſſion, not only 


reheved him at preſent, but took him under his 
Bn PEEP PE protection, 


protection, and generouſly provided for his future 
Lane | | | | 
On the cloſe of which engaging account our 
Saviour appeals to the man's own heart in the firſt 
verſe of the text—MWhich now of theſe three, thinkejt 
theu, was neighbour to him that fell amengf} the 
thieves ? and inſtead of drawing the inference him- 
ſelf, leaves him to decide in favour of fo noble a 
principle, ſo evidently founded in mercy—-— The 
lawyer, ſtruck with the truth and juſtice of the doc- 
trine, and frankly acknowledging the force of it, our 
bleſſed Saviour concludes the debate with a thort 
2dmonition, that he would practiſe what he had 
 approved——and go and imitate that fair example 
of univerſal benevolence which it had ſet before 
hin | . N 
In the remaining part of the diſcourſe I ſhall fol- 
low the ſame plan; and therefore thall beg leave to 
enlarge, Firſt, upon the ſtory itſelf, with ſuch reflec- 
tions as will riſe from it; and conclude, as our Sa- 
viour has done, with the ſame exhortation to kind- 
neſs and humanity which ſo naturally falls from 
It. | 
A certain man, ſays our Saviour, went down 
from Jeruſalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, 
who {tripped him of his razment, and departed, leav- 
ing him half dead. There is ſomething in our na- 
ture which engages us to take part in every accident 
to which man is ſubject, from what cauſe ſoever it 
may have happened; but in ſuch calamities as a man 
bas fallen into through mere misfortune, to be 
charged upon no fault or indifcretion of himſelf, 
there is ſomething then ſo truly intereſting, that at 
the firſt fight we generally make: them our own, not 
altogether from a refle&tion that they might have 
been, or may be ſo, but oftener from a certain gene- 
roſity and tenderneſs of nature which diſpoſes us for 
| | | compaſſion, 


——Merciful God! that a teacher of thy religion 
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compallion, abſtracted from all conſiderations of 


ſelf: ſo that, without any obſervable act of the will, 


we ſuffer with the unfortunate, and feel a weight 
upon our ſpirits, we know not why, on ſeeing the 
moſt common circumſtances of their diſtreſs. But 
where the ſpectacle is uncommonly tragical, and 


"0 complicated with many inſtances of miſery, the mind 


is then taken captive at once, and, were it inclined 
to it, has no power to make refiftance, but ſurrenders 
itſelf to all the tender emotions of pity and deep.con- 
cern. So that when one conſiders this friendly part 


of our nature, without looking farther, one would 
think it impoſſible for man to look upon miſery with- 


out finding bimſelf, in ſome meaſure, attached to 
the intereſt of him who ſuffers it. I ſay, one would 
think it impoſhble—tfor there are ſome tempers—. 
how ſhall I deſcribe them? formed either of 
ſuch impenetrable matter, or wrought up by habi- 
tonal ſelfiſhneſs to ſuch an utter inſenſibility oe. 
what becomes of the fortunes of their fellow-crea- 
tures, as if they were not partakers of the ſame 
nature, or had no lot or connection at all with the 
ſpecies. | 
Of this character our Saviour produces two diſ- 
graceful inſtances, in the behaviour of a Prieſt and 
a Levite, whom in this account he repreſents as com- 
ing to the place where the unhappy man was—both 
paſſing by without either ſtretching forth a hand to 
aſſiſt, or uttering a word to comfort him in his diſ- 
treſs. 

And by chance there came down a certain prieſt! 


ſhould ever want humanity—or that a man whoſe 
head might be thought full of the one, ſhould have 
a heart void of the other ?—This however, was the 


. caſe before us—and though in theory one would 
ſcarce ſuſpect that the leaſt pretence to religion, and 


an 
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an open diſregard to ſo main a part of it, could ever 
meet together in one perſon ;—yet in fact it is no 
fictitious character. Bs 

Look into the world—how often do you. behold a 
ſordid wretch, whoſe ſtrait heart is open to no man's 
affliction, taking ſhelter behind an appearance of 
piety, and putting on the garb of religion, which 
none but the merciful and compaſhonate have a 
title to wear. Take notice with what ſanQity he 
goes, to the end of his days, in the ſame ſelfiſh 
tract in which he at firſt ſet out—turning neither 
to the right hand nor to the left——but plods on 
—— pores all his life long upon the ground, as 
if afraid to look up, leſt peradventure he ſhould ſee. 
aught which might turn him .one moment out of 
that ſtraight line where intereſt is carrying him;z— 
or if, by chance, he ſtumbles upon a hapleſs obje&t 
of diſtreſs, which threatens ſuch a diſaſter to him 
like the man here repreſented, devoutly paſſing by 
on the other ſide, as if unwilling to truſt himſelf to 
the impreſſions of nature, or hazard the inconveni- 
ences which pity might lead him into upon the oc- 
caſion. | | 

There is but one ſtroke wanting in this picture 
of an unmerciful man to render the character utter- 
ly odious, and that our Saviour gives it in the fol- 
lowing inſtance he relates upon it. And likewiſe, 
ſays he, a Levite, when he was at the place, came 
and locked on him. It was not a tranſient overſight, 
the haſty or ill-adviſed neglect of an unconſidering 
humour, with which the beſt diſpoſed are ſome- 
times overtaken, and led on beyond the point where 
otherwiſe they would have withed to ſtop No! 
—on the contrary, it had all the aggravation of 2 
deliberate act of inſenſibility, proceeding from a 
hard heart. When he was at the place, he came, 
and looked at him, —conſidered his misfortunes, 

Vor. III. C gave 
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gave time for reaſon and nature to have woke 


 —flaw. the imminent danger he was in——and the 
preſhng neceſſity of immediate help, which ſo 


violent a caſe called aloud for;—andafter all—turn- 
ed aſide; and unmercifully left him to all the diſ- 
treſſes of his condition. 

In all unmerciful actions, the worſt of men pay 
this compliment at leaſt to humanity, as to endea- 
vour to wear as much of the appearance of it as the 


caſe will well let them; — ſo that in the hardeſt acts 


a man ſhall be guilty of, he has ſome motives, true 
or falſe, always ready to offer, either to ſatisfy him- 


ſelf, or the world, and God knows, too often to 


impoſe both upon the one and the other. And 
toes it would be no hard matter here to give 
a probable gueſs at what paſſed in the Levite's 
mind in the preſent caſe, and ſhew, was it neceſſa- 
ry, by what kind of caſuiſtry he ſettled the matter 
with his conſcience as he paſſed by, and guarded 
all the paſſages to his heart againſt the inroads 
rat pity - might attempt to make upon the occaſi- 
n.—But it is painful to dwell long upon this diſ- 
3 part of the 1 I therefore haſten to 
the concluding incident o 
that one cannot eaſily be too copious in reflections 


upon it. —And behold, ſays our Saviour, a certain | 


Samaritan, as he journeyed, came Where he was; 
and when he ſaw him, he had compaſſion on him 
—and went to, him—bound up his wounds, pour- 
ing in oil and wine—ſet him upon his own beaſt, 
brought him to an inn, and took care of him. I 
ſuppoſe it will be ſcarce neceſſary here to remind 
you, that the Jews had no dealings with the Sama- 
ritans—an old religious grudge——the worſt of all 
grudges! had wrought ſuch a diſlike between both 
people, that they held themſelves mutually diſcharg- 
m not only from all offices of friendſhip and kind- 


neſs, | 


it, which is ſo amiable, 
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neſs, but even from the moſt common acts of cour- 


27 


teſy and good manners. This operated fo ſtrongly 


in our Saviour's time, that the woman of Samaria 


ſeemed aſtoniſhed that he, being a Jew, ſhould /. 
water of her, who was a Samaritan :—ſo that, with 
ſuch a prepoſſeſſion, however diſtreſsful the caſe of 
the unfortunate man was, and how reaſonably ſoe- 
ver he might plead for pity from another man, there 
was little aid or conſolation to be looked for from 
ſo unpromiſing a quarter. Alas! after I have been 
twice paſſed by, neglected by men of my own nation 
and religion, bound by ſo many ties to afſiſt me, left 
here friendleſs and unpitied, both by a prieflt and a 
Levite, men whoſe profeſſion and ſuperior advantages 
ef knowledge could not leave them in the dark in 
what manner they ſhould diſcharge this debt which 
my condition claims after this — what hope 2 
what expectations from a paſſenger, not only @ 
ranger, but a Samaritan, releaſed from all obli- 
gations to me, and by a national diflike, inflamed by 
mutual l-offices, now made my enemy, and more 
likely to rejoice at the evils which have fallen upon 
me, than to flretch forth a hand to ſave me from 
them ? | | 

Tis no unnatural ſoliloquy to imagine; but the 
actions of generous and compaſſionate tempers baf- 
fle all little reaſonings about them.——True cha- 
rity, in the apoſtle's deſcription, as it is kind, and 
is not eaſily provoked, ſo it manifeſted this character 
here; — for we find, when he came where he was, 
and beheld his diſtreſs, —all the unfriendly paſſions, 
which at another time might bave roſe within him, 
now utterly forſook him and fled: when he ſaw his 
misfortunes—he forgot his enmity towards the man, 
—dropped all the prejudices which education had 
planted again{t him, and in the room of them, all 
ST rs that 
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that was good and compaſſionate was ſuffered to 
ſpeak in his behalf. ; . i 
In benevolent natures, the impulſe to pity is ſo 
ſudden, that, like inſtruments of muſic, which obey 
the touch the objects which are fitted to excite ſuch 
impreſſions work ſo inſtantaneous an effect, that 
you would think the will was ſcarce concerned, and 
that the mind was altogether paſſive in the ſympathy 
which her own goodneſs has excited. The truth is, 
—the ſoul is generally in ſuch cafes ſo buſily taken 
up, and wholly engroſſed by the object of pity, that 
ſhe does not attend to her own operations, or take 
leiſure to examine the principles upon which ſhe 
acts. So that the Samaritan, though the moment 
he ſaw him he had compaſſion on him, yet ſudden 
as the motion is repreſented, you are not to imagine 
that it was mechanical, but that there was a ſettled 
principle of humanity and goodneſs which operated 
within him, and influenced not only the firſt im- 
pulſe of kindneſs, but the continuation of it through- 
out the reſt of ſo engaging a behaviour. And be- 
cauſe it is a pleaſure to look into a good mind, and 
trace out, as. far as one is able, what paſſes within 
it on ſuch occaſions, I ſhall beg leave for a moment, 
to ſtate an account of what was likely to paſs in his, 
and in what manner fo diſtreſsful a caſe would ne- 
ceſſarily work upon ſuch a diſpoſition. | 
As he approached the place where the un- 
fortunate man lay, the inſtant he beheld him, no 
doubt ſome ſuch train of reflections as this would 
» riſe in his mind. Good God! what a ſpectacle 
of miſery do I behold !—a man ſtripped of his 
*«raiment—wounded——lying languiſhing before 
c me upon the ground, juſt ready to expire, — 
- «& without the comfort of a friend to ſupport him 
« in his laſt agonies, or the proſpect of a hand 
e . to 
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ce to cloſe his eyes when the pains are over. But 
© perhaps my concern ſhould leſſen when I reflect 
« on the relations in which we ſtand to each other, 
« —that he is a Jew, and I a Samaritan. ——But 
« are we not {till both men; partakers of the ſame 
C nature and ſubject to the ſame evils ?—— 
cc Jet me change conditions with him for a mo- 
c ment, and conſider, had his lot befallen me as I 
« journeyed in the way, what meaſure I ſhould 
ec have expected at his hand. —-Should I wiſh, 
« when he beheld me wounded and half dead, that 
e he ſhould ſhut up his bowels of compaſſion from 
«© me, and double the weight of my miſtries, by 
cc paſſing by and leaving them unpitied But Jam 
„ a ſtranger to the man z be it ſo, but I am no 
cc ſtranger to his condition misfortunes are of 
© no particular tribe or nation, but belong to us all, 
© and have a general claim upon us, without 
« diſtinction of climate, country, or religion. 
& Beſides, though I am a ſtranger—it is no fault 
« of his that I do not know him, and therefore 
c“ unequitable he ſhould ſuffer by it :=—Had 1 
& known him, pothbly I ſhould have had cauſe to 
love and pity him the more—for aught I know, 
cc he is ſome one of uncommon merit, whoſe life 
« 1s rendered ſtill more precious, as the lives and 
“ happineſs of others may be involved in it: per- 
© haps at this inſtant that he lies here forfaken, in 
“ all this miſery, a whole virtuous family is joyfully 
looking for his return, and affectionately count- 
ing the hours of his delay. Oh! did they know 
what evil hath befallen him —how would 
they fly to ſuccour him. Let me then haſten 
to ſupply thoſe tender offices of binding up his 
wounds, and carrying him to a place of fafety— 


or if that aſſiſtance comes too late, I ſhall com- 


fort him at leaſt in his laſt hour—and, if I can 
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4 do nothing elſe,—I ſhall ſoften his misfortunes. 
„by dropping a tear of pity over them.“ 

1 is almoſt neceſſary to imagine the good Sacha 
ritan was influenced by ſome ſuch thoughts as theſe, 
from the uncommon generofity of his behaviour, 


Which is repreſented by our Saviour, operating like 


the warm zeal of a brother, mixed with the affecti- 
onate diſcretion and cart of a parent, who was not 


| ſatisfied with taking him under his protection, and 


ſupplying his preſent wants, but in looking for- 
wards for him, and taking care that his wants ſhould 
be ſupplied, when he ſhould be gone, and no longer 
near to befriend him. f US 

I think there needs no ſtronger argument to prove 
how univerſally. and deeply the ſeeds of this virtue 
of compaſſion are planted in the heart of man, than 


in the pleaſure we take in ſuch repreſentations of 
it: and though ſome men have repreſented human 


nature in other colours, (though. to what end I know 


not, ) that the matter of fact is ſo ſtrong againſt 


them, that from the general propenſity to pity the 
unfortunate, we expreſs that ſenſation by the word 
humanity, as if it was inſeparable from our nature. 
That it is not /eparable, J have allowed in the — | 
mer part of this diſcourſe, from ſome reproachful 
Inſtances of ſelfiſh tempers, which ſeem to take 


part in nothing beyond themſelves; yet I am per- 


ſuaded, and affirm it is till ſo great and noble a 
part of our nature, that a man muſt: do great 


violence to himſelf, and ſuffer many a painful con- 


flict before he has brought himſelf to a different diſ- 
poſition. 3120 

It is obſervable in the foregoing. account, that. 
when. the prieſt came to the place where he was, 
he paſſed by on the other fide. — He might have 
paſſed by, you will ſay, without turning aſide. 


No, there 1 is a ſecret ſhame which attends every 2 
0 
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of inhumanity not to be conquered in the hardeſt 
natures; ſo that, as in other caſes, ſo eſpecially in 
this, many a man will do a cruel act, who at the 
ſame time would bluſh to look you in the face, and 


is forced to turn aſide before he can have a heart to 


execute his purpoſe. a TO 1055 
Inconfiſtent creature that man is! who, at that 
inſtant that he does what is wrong, is not able to 


with-hold his teſtimony to what is good and praiſe- 


worthy. | | | 2 

I have now done with the parable, which was 
the firſt part propoſed to be confidered in this dif- 
courſe z and thould proceed to the ſecond, which 
ſo naturally falls from it, of exhorting you, as our 
Saviour did the lawyer upon it, 20 go and do ſo like- 
wiſe: but I have been ſo copious in my reflections 
upon the ſtory itſelf, that 1 find I have inſenſibly 
incoporated into them almoſt all that I ſhould have 
{aid here in recommending ſo amiable an example; 
by which means I have unawares anticipated the 
taſk I propoſed. I ſhall therefore detain you no 
longer than with a ſingle remark upon the ſubject 
in general, which is this: It is obſervable in many 
places of ſcripture, that our bleſſed Saviour, in de- 
ſcribing the day of judgment, does it in ſuch a man- 
ner, as if the great inquiry, then, was to relate 
principally to this one virtue of compaſſion and as 
if our final ſentence at that ſolemnity was to be 
pronounced exactly according to the degrees of it. 
I was a hungred, and ye gave me meat —thirſty, 
and ye gave me drink — naked, and ye clothed 
«© me—T was fick, and ye viſited mein priſon, 


“ and ye came unto me.” Not that we are to 


imagine from thence, 'as if any other good or evil 
action ſhould then be overlooked by the eye of the 
All-ſeeing Judge ; but barely to intimate to us, that 
a Charitable and benevolent diſpoſition is ſo princi- 
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pal and ruling a partof a man's character, as to be 


a conſiderable teſt by itſelf of the whole frame and 
temper of his mind, with which all other virtues 
and vices reſpectively riſe and fall, and will almoſt 
neceſſarily be connected. Tell me, therefore, of a 
compaſſionate man, you repreſent to me a man of a 


thouſand other good qualities on whom I can de- 


end whom I may ſafely truſt with my wife my 
children, my fortune, and reputation. It is for this, 
as the apoſtle argues from the ſame principle “ that 
« he will not commit adultery— that he will not kill 
4 that he will not ſteal that he will not bear falſe 
« witneſs.” That is, the ſorrows which are ſtirred 
up in mens hearts by ſuch treſpaſſes, are ſo tenderly 


felt by a compaſſionate man, that it is not in his 


power or his nature to commit them. . | 
So that well might he conclude, that charity, by 

which he means, the love to your neighbour, was 

the end of the commandment ; and that whoſoever 


kulfilled it, had fulfilled the lar. 


Now, to God, c. Amen. 
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2 SAMUEL xii. 7. 1ſt part. 
And Nathan ſaid unto David, Thou art the man. 


HERE is no hiſtorical paſſage in ſcripture, 
- which gives a more remarkable inſtance of 
the deceitfulneſs of the heart of man to itſelf, and 
of how little we truly know of ourſelves, than this, 
wherein David is convicted out of his own mouth, 
and 1s led by the prophet to condemn and pronounce 
a ſevere judgment upon another, for an act of in- 
Juſtice which he had paſſed over in himſelf, and 
poſſibly reconciled to his own conſcience. To 
know one's ſelf, one would think, could be no very 
difficult lefſon ;——for who, you will ſay, can be 
truly ignorant of himſelf, and the true difpoſition 

of his own heart? If a man thinks at all, he can- 
not be a ſtranger to what paſſes there—he muſt be 
conſcious of his own thoughts and deſires, he muſt 
remember his paſt purſuits, and the true ſprings 
and motives which in general have directed the 
actions of his life ; he may hang out falſe colours, 
and deceive the world; but how can a man deceive 
himſelf ? That a man can—is evident, becauſe he 
daily does ſo.—— Scripture tells us, and gives us 
many hiſtorical proofs of it, beſides this to which 
the text refers,“ that the heart of man is treach- 
« erous to itſelf, and deceitful above all things ;* 
and experience, and every hour's commerce with the 
N | | | world, 
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world, confirms the truth of this ſeeming paradox, 
9 That though man is the only creature endowed 
« with reflection, and conſequently qualified to 
know the moſt of himſelf—yet fo it happens, 
« that he generally knows the leaſt—and with all 
4 the power which God bas given him of turning 
& his eyes inward upon himſelf, and taking notice 
&« of the chain of his own thoughts and defires— 
« yet, in fact, is generally ſo inattentive, but al- 
% ways io partial an obſerver of what paſſes, that 
« he is as much, nay often, a much greater ſtranger 
| & to his own diſpoktion and true character than 
all the world beſides.” 

By what means he is brought under ſo — 
adelufon, and how he ſuffers himſelf to be ſo groſs- 
ly impoſed upon in a point which he is capable of 
knowing ſo much better than others, is not hard 
to give an account of, nor need we ſeek farther for 
it, than amongſt the cauſes which are every day 
perverting his reaſon and miſleading him. We 
are deceived. in judging of ourſelves, juſt as we are 
in judging of other things, when our paſſions and 
- inclinations are called in as counſellors, and we 
ſuffer ourſelves to ſee and reaſon juſt ſo far, and no 
farther than they give us leave. How hard do we 
find it, to paſs an equitable. and ſound judgment in 


a matter where our intereſt is deeply concerned? 


and even where there -is the remoteſt conſi- 


Fee of ſelf connected with the point before 


us, what a ſtrange bias does it hang upon our 
minds, and how difficult is it to diſengage our 
judgments entirely from it! with what reluctance 


are we brought to think evil of a friend whom we 


have Jong loved and eſteemed ! and though there 


happens to be {trong appearances againſt him, how 


apt are we to overlook or put favourable conſtrue- 
tions upon them, and even ſometimes, when our 
zeal 
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zeal and friendſhip tranſport us to aſſign the beſt 
and kindeſt motives for the worſt and moſt unju- 
ftifiable parts of his conduct. | 
We are {till worſe caſuiſts, and the deceit is pro- 

portionably ſtronger with a man, when he 1s going 
to judge of himſelft—that deareſt of all parties,. ſo 
cloſely connected with him—ſo much and fo long 
beloved—of whom he has ſo early conceived the 
higheſt opinion and eſteem, and with whoſe merit 
he bas all along, no doubt, found ſo much reaſon to 
be contented. It is not an eaſy matter to be 
ſevere, where there is ſuch an impulſe to be kind, 
or to efface at once all the tender impreſſions 
in favour of ſo old a friend, which diſabled us 
from thinking of him as he is, and ſeeing him 
| A the light, may be, in which every one elle fees 
him | | 1 e 

So that however eaſy this knowledge of one's ſelf 
may appear at firſt ſight, it is otherwiſe when we 
come to examine; ſince not only in practiſe, but 
even in ſpeculation and theory, we find it one of 
the hardeſt and moſt painful leſſons. Some of the 
earlieſt inſtructors of mankind, no doubt, found it 
ſo too, and for that reaſon, ſoon ſaw the neceſſity 
of laying ſuch a ſtreſs upon this great precept of 
ſelf-knowledge, which, for its excellent wiſdom 
and uſefulneſs, many of them ſuppoſed to be a di- 
vine direction; that it came down from Heaven, 
and comprehended the whole circle both of the 
knowledge and the duty of man, And indeed 
their zeal might eaſily be allowed in ſo high an 
encomium upon the attainment of a virtue, the 
want of which ſo often bafled their inſtructions, 
and rendered their endeayours of reforming the 
heart vain and uſeleſs. For who could think of a 
reformation of the faults within him, who knew 
not where they lay; or could ſet about — 

| f ti 


- 
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ed it 
be procured. 
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till he had firſt come'to a ſenſe of the defects which 
required it? | 

But this was a point always med: taker becom - 
mended by public inſtructors, than ſhewn how to 
be put in practice; and therefore others, who e- 
qually ſought the reformation of mankind, obſery- 
ing that this direct road which led to it was guard- 
ed on all ſides by ſelf-love, and conſequently very 
difficult to open acceſs, ſoon found out that a dif- 
ferent and more artful courſe was requiſite; as they 


had not ſtrength to remove this flattering paſſion 
which ſtood in their way, and blocked up all the 


paſſages to the heart, they endeavoured by ſtrata- 


gem to get beyond it, and, by a ſkilful addreſs, if 


poſſible, to deceive it. This gave riſe to the early 
manner of conveying their inſtructions in parables, 


| fables, and ſuch ſort of indirect applications, which, 


though they could not conquer this principle of ſelf- 
love, yet often laid it alleep, or at leaſt over-reach- 
bor a few moments, till a Jul Judgment could 


The prophet Nathan ſeems to have been a great 


- maſter in this way of addreſs. David had greatly 


diſpleaſed God, by two grievous ſins which he had 
committed z and the prophet's commiſſion was to 
go and bring him to a conviction of them, and 
touch his heart with a ſenſe of guilt for what he 


| had, done againſt the honour and life of Uriah. 


The holy man knew, that was it any one's caſe 


| but David's own, no man would have been ſo quick- 


ſighted in diſcerning the nature of the injury, — 
more ready to have redreſſed it, or who would have 
felt more compaſſion for the party who had ſuffered 


it, than he himſelf. 


Inſtead, therefore, of declaring the real inten- > 
tion of ne errand, by a direct accuſation and re- 


proof for the crimes he had committed; he comes 


to 


to him with a fictitious complaint of a cruel a& + 
of injuſtice done by another; and accordingly he 
frames a caſe, not ſo parallel to David's as he ſup- 
poſed would awaken his ſufpicion, and prevent a 
patient and candid hearing, and yet not ſo void of 
reſemblance in the main circumſtances, 2s to fail of 
ſtriking him when ſhewn in a proper light. 

And Nathan came and ſaid unto him, There 
« were two men in one oity, the one rich and the 
„ other poor— the rich man had exceeding many 
« flocks and herds, but the poor man had nothing, 
„ fave one little ewe lamb, which he had bought 
© and nouriſhed up and it grew up together with 
« him, and with his children—it did eat of his own 
« meat, and drank of his own cup, and lay in his 
c boſom, and was unto him as a daughter——and 
« there came a traveller unto the rich man, and he 
« ſpared to take of his own flock and of his own 
« herd to dreſs for the way-faring man that was 
« come unto him, but took the poor man's lamb, 
« and dreſſed it for the man that was come unto 
4 him | | 

The caſe was drawn up with great judgment and 
beauty, —the feveral minute circumſtances which 
heightened the injury truly affecting. ——and ſo 
ſtrongly urged, that it would have been impoſlible 
for any man, with a previous ſenſe of guilt upon 
his mind, to have defended himſelf from ſome 
degree of remorſe, which it mutt naturally have 
excited, 1 5 . | 

The ſtory, though it ſpoke only of the injuſtice 
and oppreſhve act of another man—yet it pointed 
to what he had lately done bimſelf, with all the 
circumſtances of its aggravation and withal, the 
whole was ſo tenderly addrefled to the heart and 
paſſions, as to kindle, at once, the utmoſt horror 
and indignation. And ſo it did,--— but not 

| : againil 


forgot himſelf ;- 
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230 the proper perſon. In his tranſport, he 
—his anger greatly kindled 
againſt the man, and he ſaid unto Nathan, 
« As the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this 
4 thing, ſhall ſurely die, and he thall reſtore the 
% lamb fourfold, becauſe he did this thing, and 
« becauſe he had no ply”: 
It can ſcarce be doubted here, bas that David's 
anger was real, and that he was what he appeared 


to be, greatly provoked and exaſperated againſt the 
offender: and, indeed, his ſentence againſt him 


proves he was ſo above meaſure. For, to puniſh 
the man with death, and oblige him to reſtore 
fourfold beſides, was highly inequitable, and not 
only diſproportioned to the offence, but far above 
the utmoſt rigour and ſeverity of the law, which 
allowed a much ſofter atonement, requiring, in 
ſuch a caſe, no more than an ample reſtitution and 
recompenſe in kind. 'The judgment, however, 


ſſeems to have been truly ſincere and well meant, 


and beſpoke rather the honeſt raſhneſs of an un- 
ſuſpicious judge, than the cool determination of a 
conſcious and guilty man, who knew he was going 


.to paſs ſentence upon himſelf. 


I take notice of this particular, becauſe it places 
this inſtance of ſelf-deceit, which is the ſubject of 
the diſcourſe, in the ſtrongeſt light, and fully de- 
monſtrates the truth of a fact in this great man, 
which happens every day among ourſelves; name- 
Iy, that a man may be guilty of very bad and 
diſhoneſt actions, and yet reflect ſo little, or ſo 


partially upon what he has done, as to keep his 
conſcience free, not only from guilt, but even the 


remoteſt ſuſpicions that he is the man which in 


truth he is, and what the tenor and evidence of 
his life demonitrate. If we look into the world 


we lee 
ſome 


— David's 1s no uncommon. Cale ;= 


ſome one or other perpetually copying this bad ori- 
ginal, fitting in judgment upon himſelf, —hearin 
| his own cauſe, and not knowing what he is doing; 
| haſty in paſſing ſentence, and even executing it too 
with wrath upon the perſon of another, when, in 
the language of the prophet, one might ſay to bim 
with juſtice, © Thou art the man.” | | 
Of the many revengeful, covetous, falfe, and 
ill-natured perſons which we complain of in the 
world, though we all join in the cry againſt them, 
what man amongſt us ſingles out bimſelf, as a cri- 
minal, or ever once takes it into his head that he 
adds to the number:? or where is there a man 
ſo bad, who would not think it the hardeſt and moſt 
unfair imputation to have any of thoſe particular 
vices laid to his charge ? | þ 
If he has the ſymptoms never ſo ſtrong upon 
him, which he would pronounce infallible in ano- 
ther, they are indications of no ſuch malady in-him- 
ſeif—He ſees, what no one elſe ſees, ſome ſecret, 
and flattering circumſtances in his favour, which 
no doubt make a wide difference betwixt his caſe 
and the party's which he condemns. 1 
What other man ſpeaks ſo often and vehement- 
ly againſt the vice of pride, ſets the weakneſs of it 
in a more odious light, or is more hurt with it in 
another, than the proud man himſelf ? It is the 
ſame with the paſſionate, the deſigning, the ambi- 
tious, and ſome other common characters in life; 
and being a conſequence of the nature of ſuch 
vices, and almoſt inſeparable from them, the ef- 
fects of it are generally ſo groſs and abſurd, that 
where pity does not forbid, it is pleaſant to obſerve 
and trace the cheat through the ſeverat turmings 
and windings of the heart, and detect it through 
all the ſhapes and appearances, which it puts on. 
| 2 Next 
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Next to hats inſtances of ſelf-deceit, and utter 


+ ignorance of our true diſpoſition and character, 


which appears in not ſeeing hat in ourſelves which 
fhocks us in another man; there is another ſpecies 
{till more, dangerous and delufive, and which the 
more guarded perpetually fall into from the judg- 
ments they make of different vices, according to 


their age and complexion, and the various ebbs and 


flows of their paſſions and deſires. 
To conceive this, let any man look into his own n 
heart, and obſerve in how different a degree of de- 
teſtation numbers of actions ſtand there, though e- 
ually bad and vitious in themſelves :: be will ſoon 
nd that ſuch of them as ſtrong inclination or cuſ- 
tom has prompted him to commit, are generally 
dreſſed out and painted with all the falſe beauties 
which a ſoft and flattering hand can give them : 
and that the others, to which he feels no propenſi- 
ty, appear at once naked and deformed, ſurround- 
ed with all the true e of their folly and 
diſhonour. | 
When David ups! Saul ſleeping i in the cave, 
and cut off the ſkirt of his robe, we read his heart 
ſmote him for what he had done; ſtrange, it ſmote 
him not in this matter of Uriah, where it had fo 
much ſtronger reaſon to take the alarm l- A 
whole year had almoſt paſſed from the firſt commiſ- 
ſion of this injuſtice, to the time the prophet was 


ſent to reprove him;—and we read not once of any 
remorſe, or compunction of heart for what be had 
done; and it is not to be doubted, had the ſame 


prophet met him, when he was returning out of 
the cave,—and told him, that ſcrupulous and con- 
ſcientious as he then ſeemed, and thought himſelf 
to be, that he was deceiving himſelf, and was capa- 
ble of committing the fouleſt and moll diſhonour- 


able actions; that he ſhould one day murder a 
faithful 
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faithful and a valiant ſervant, whom he ought in juſ- 


tice to have loved and honoured ;—that he ſhould 
without pity firſt wound him in the tendereſt part, 
by taking away his deareſt poſſeſſion, - and then 


unmercifully and treacherouſly rob him of his liſe: 


—had Nathan, in a prophetic ſpirit, foretold to 
David, that he was capable of this, and that he 
ſhould one day actually do it, and from no other 


motive but the-momentary gratification of a baſe 


and unworthy paſſion ; he would have received the 


prediction with horror, and ſaid poſſibly with Hazael, 
upon juſt ſuch another occaſion, and with the ſame 


ignorance of himſelf, V bat! is thy ſervant a dog 
that he ſbould do this great thing? And yet in all like- 


lihood, at that very time there wanted nothing but 


the ſame degree of temptation, and the ſame oppor- 
tunity, to induce him to the ſin which afterwards 
overcame him. 5 

Thus the caſe ſtands with us ſtill. When the 
paſſions are warmed, and the fin which preſents it- 
ſelf exactly tallies to the deſire, obſerve how impe- 
tuouſly a man will ruſh into it, and act againſt all 
principles of honour, juſtice, and mercy.— Talk to 
him the moment after upon the nature of another 
vice to which he is not addicted, and from which, 
perhaps, his age, his temper, or rank in life ſecure 


him; take notice, how well he reaſons, —with what 


equity he determines, —what an honeſt indignation 
and ſharpneſs he expreſſes againſt it, and how inſen- 
ſibly his anger kindles againſt the man who hath 
done this thing. . | 


Thus are we nice in grains and ſeruples,. but 
knaves in matters of a pound weight; every day 


ſtraining at gnats, yet ſwallowing camels ;—miſera- 


bly cheating ourſelves, and torturing our reaſon to 


bring us in ſuch a report of the fin as ſuits the pre- 
tent appetite and inclination. | 
Vol. III. 'D Moſt 
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are of, and pretend to deteſt 
the barefaced inſtances of that hypocriſy by which 
men deceive others; but few of us are upon our 
guard, or ſze that more fatal hypocriſy by which 
we deceive and over-reach our own hearts. It is a 
flattering and dangerous diſtemper, which has un- 
done thouſands;——we bring the ſeeds of it along 


Moſt of us are a 3 


with us into the world, „they inſenſibly grow up 


with us from our childhood, — they lie long conceal- 
ed and undiſturbed, and have generally got ſuch 
deep root in our natures by the time we are come 


to years of underſtanding and reflection, that it re- 


rs all we have got to defend ourſelyes from their 
effects. 

To make the caſe ſtill worſe on our ſides, it 15 
with this as with every grievous diſtemper of the 
body,—the remedies are dangerous and doubtful, | 
in proportion to our miſtakes and ignorance of the | 


cauſe; for in the inſtances of ſeli-deceit, though the | 
| head is ſick, and the whole heart faint, the patient 


ſeldom knows what he ails:—of all the things we 


or and learn, this neceſſary knowledge comes to 
us the laſt. 


pry! what principles it happens thus I have en- 


deavoured to lay open in the firſt part of this diſ- 


courſe; which I conclude with a ſerious exhortation 
to ſtruggle againſt them; which we can only hope 


to do, by converſing more and oftener with ourſelves 
than the buſineſs and diverſions of the world we 
rally give us leave. 


We have a chain of thoughts, defires, engage- 


ments, and idleneſſes, which perpetually return up- 


on us in their proper time and order——let us, I 
beſeech you, aſſign and ſet apart ſome ſmall portion 
of the day for this purpoſe,—of retiring into our- 
ſelves, and ſearching into the dark corners and re- 


ceſſes of the heart, and taking notice of what is 


paſſing 
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paſſing there. If a man can bring himſelf to do 
this taſk with a curious and impartial eye, he will 
quickly find the fruits of it will more than recom- 
penſe his time and labour. He will ſee ſeveral ir- 
regularities and unſuſpected paſſions within him 
which he never was aware of z—he will diſcover in 
his progreſs many ſecret turns and windings in his 
heart to which he was a ſtranger, which now gradu- 
ally open and diſcloſe themſelves to him upon a 
nearer view; in theſe labyrinths, he will trace out 
ſuch hidden ſprings and motives for many of his 
moſt applauded aCtions, as will make him rather 
ſorry, and aſhamed of himſelf, than proud. 
In a word, he will underſtand his errors, and then 
ſee the neceſſity, with David, of imploring God to 
cleanſe him from his ſecret faults, and with ſome 
hope and confidence to ſay, with this great man af- 
ter his conviction, —** Try me, O God! and ſeek 
„ the ground of my heart,. prove me, and exa- 
«© mine my thoughts, ——look well if there be any 
«© way of wickedneſs in me, and lead me in the 
« way everlaſting.” He We | 
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TH 17 Sermon, with the folloping De- 
aden to the 151 Biſhop of CanLroLy, 
then Dean of Yours, was printed ſome years 
ago, but was chaJ bh very few; it is therefore 
reprined in this Colleion, 


ROTH 5 
VERY REVEREND 
RICHARD OSBAL DIS TON, P. p. 


DEAN or YORK. 


. 


SIR, 


Have taken the liberty to inſcribe this diſ- 
[| courſe to you, in teſtimony of the great re- 
ſpe& which I owe to your character in general ; 
and from a ſenſe of what is due to it in parti- 


cular from every member of the Church ot 


YORK, 


I wiſh I had as good a reaſon for doing that, 
which has given me the opportunity of making 
ſo public and juſt an acknowledgement; being 
afraid there can be little left to be ſaid upon the 
ſubject of Charity, which has not been often 
thought, and much better expreſſed, by many 
who have gone before: and indeed it ſeems 


ſo beaten and common a path, that it is not an 


eaſy matter for a new-comer to diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf in it, by any thing except the novelty of 


his Vehicle. 
D 4 I beg; 
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DEDICATION. 


I beg, however, Sir, your kind acceptance of 
it, and of the motives which have induced me to 
addreſs it to you; one of which I cannot conceal, 
in juſtice to myſelf, becauſe it has proceeded 
from the ſenſe of many favours and civilities 
which 1 have received from you. I am, 


\ 


Reverend Sis, 


| Your moſt obliged, _ 3 
and faithful, 
Eumble Servant, 8 


LAUREN CE STERNE. 


SERMON V. 


1 KINGS xXvii. 16. 


And the barrel of meal waſted nt, neither did the cruſe d 
of oil fail, according to the word of the Lord, which 
he ſpoke by the prophet Elijah. 


HE words of the text are the record of a mi- 
| racle wrought in behalf of the widow of Za- 
rephath, who had charitably taken Elijah under her 
roof, and adminiſtred unto him 1n a time of great 
ſcarcity and diſtreſs. 'There is ſomething very in- 
tereſting and affectionate in the manner this Itory is 

related in holy writ; and as it concludes with a ſe- 
cond ſtill more remarkable proof of God's favour to 
the ſame perſon, in the reſtoration of her dead ſon 
to life, one cannot but conſider both, miracles as re- 
wards of that act of piety, wrought by infinite 
power, and left upon record in ſcripture, not mere- ö 
ly as teſtimonies of the prophet's divine miſſion, Kg 
but hkewiſe as two encouraging inſtances of God 
Almighty's bleſſing upon works of charity and be- 
nevolence. OTE ve 
In this view I have made choice of this piece of 
ſacred ftory, which I ſhall beg leave to make uſe of 
as the ground-work for an exhortation to charity in 
general; and that it may better anſwer the particu- 
lar purpoſe of this ſolemnity, I will endeavour to 
enlarge upon it with ſuch reflections, as, I truſt in 
God, will excite ſome, ſentiments of compaſſion 
which may be profitable to ſo pious a deſigg. 
Elijah had fled from two dreadful evils, the ap- 
0 | | proach 


| 
j 


l o 
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proach of a famine, and the perſecution of Ahab an 


enraged enemy; and, in obedience to the com- 
mand of God, had hid himſelf by the brook Che- 


rrith, that is before Jordan. In this ſafe and peace- 
ful folitude, bleſſed with daily marks of God's pro- 


vidence, the holy man dwelt free both from the 
cares and glories of the world: by miraculous im- 
pulſe, the ravens brought him bread and Neſb in the 


morning, and bread and fleſh in the evening, and he 


drank of the brook ; till by continuance of drought, 
an windows of heaven being ſhut up in thoſe days 
or three years and fix months, which was the natu- 
ral cauſe likewiſe of the famine), it came to paſs af. 


ter a while that the brook, the great fountain of bis 
ſupport, dried up; and he. is again directed by the 


word of the Lord where to betake himſelf for mel. 


ter. He is commanded to ariſe and go to Zare- 


phath, which belongeth to Zidon, with an aſſurance 
that he had diſpoſed the heart of a widow-woman 
there to ſuſtain him. 

The prophet follows the call of his God ;—the 
ſame hand, which brought him to the gate of the 
city, had led alſo the poor widow out of her doors, 


oppreſſed with ſorrow. She had come forth upon a 


melancholy errand, to make preparation to eat her 
laſt meal and ſhare it with her child. 

No doubt, ſhe had long fenced againſt this tragi- 
cal-event, with all the thrifty management, which 


_ _Felf-preſervation and parental love could inſpire; 


Full, no doubt, of cares, and many tender appre- 


henſions, leſt her tender ſtock ſhould fail them be- 
gore the return of plenty. 


Hut as ſhe was a widow, iow: loft the only 
faithful friend who would beſt have aſſiſted her in 
this virtuous ſtruggle, the preſent neceſſity of the 
times at length overcame her; and ſhe was juſt 
falling down an eaſy prey to it, when Elijah came 
ta 
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to the place where ſhe was. And be called unto 
ber, and ſaid, Fetch me, I pray thee, a little water 
in a veſſel that I may drink. And as fhe was going 
to feich it, he called unto her, and ſaid, Bring me, 1 
pray thee, a ma ſel of bread in thine hand. And fbe 
ſaid, As the Lord thy God liveth, I have not a cake, 
but a handful of meal in a barrel, and à little oil in a 
cruſe, and beheld ] am gathering two flicks, that I may 
go in and dreſs it for me and my ſon, that we may eat 
it and die. And Elijah ſaid unte her, Fear not, but 
go, and do as thou haſt ſaid ; but make me thereef a 
little cake fir, and bring it unto me, and after make 
for thee and for thy ſon. Hor thus ſaith the Lord God 
of Iſrael, The barrel of meal ſhall not waſte, neither 
Hall the crigſe ¶ oil fail, until the day that the Lord 
ſendeth rain upon the earth. | == 
True charity is always unwilling to find excuſes 
——elſe here was a fair opportunity of pleading 
many: ſhe might have inſiſted over again upon 
her ſituation, which neceſſarily tied up her hands 
——ſhe might have urged the unreaſonableneſs of 
the requeſt ;—that ſhe was reduced to the loweſt 
extremity already; and that it was contrary to juſ- 
| tice, and the firſt law of nature, to rob herſelf 
and child of their laſt morſe], and pive it to a 
ſtranger. | 
But, in generous ſpirits, compaſſion is ſometimes 
more than a balance for ſelf-preſervation. For, 
as God certainly interwove that friendly ſoftneſs in 
our nature to be a check upon too great a propenſi- 
ty towards ſelf- love - ſo it ſeemed to operate here. 
Por it is obſervable, that, though the prophet 
backed his requeſt with the promiſe of an immedi» 
ate recompenſe in multiplying her ſtock; yet it is. 
not evident ſhe was influenced at all by that temp- 
tation. For if ſhe bad, doubtleſs it muſt have 


wrought 
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wrought ſuch a mixture of ſelf-intereſt into the 
motive of her compliance, as muſt greatly have 
allayed the merit of the action. But this, I ſay, 
does not appear, but rather the contrary, from the 
reflection ſhe makes upon the whole, in the laſt 
verſe of the chapter. Nou by this I know that thou 
art a man of God, and that the word of the Lord in thy 
mouth is truth. 

Beſides, as ſhe was an beben of Zarephurb, 
(or, as it is called by St Luke, Sarepta, fubject 
to Sidon, the metropolis of Phcenicia, without the 
| bounds of God's people,) ſhe had been brought 
up in groſs darkneſs and idolatry, in utter igno- 
rance of the Lord God of Iſrael: or, if ſhe had 
heard of his name, which is all that ſeems probable, 
ſhe had been taught to diſbelieve the mighty won- 
ders of his hand, and was ſtill leſs likely to believe 
his prophet. 

Moreover, ſhe might argue, if this man, by ſome 
ſecret myſtery of his own, or through the power of 
his God, is able to procure ſo preternatural a ſupply 
for me, whence comes it to paſs, that he now ſtands 
in want himſelf, oppreſſed both with DEAE and 
thisſt? | 

It appears, therefore, that ſhe 180 have been 
wrought upon by an unmixed principle of humani- 
ty. She looked upon him as a fellow- partner almoſt 
in the fame afflicton with herſelf.— She conſidered 
he had come a weary pilgrimage, in a ſultry climate, 
through an exhauſted country, where neither bread 
or water were to be had, but by acts of liberality ;— 
that he had come an . traveller, and as a 
hard heart never wants a pretence, that this circum- 
Mance, which ſhould rather have befriended, might 
have helped to oppreſs him. ——She conſidered, for 
charity is ever fruitful in kind reaſons, that he was 
now far from his own en and had ſtrayed 

e 
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out of the reach of the tender offices of ſome one 
who affectionately mourned his abſence—her heart 
was touched with pity She turned in ſilence, 
and went and did according as he had ſaid. And be- 
hold, both ſbe, and he, and her houſe, did eat many days; 
or, as in the margin, one whole year. And the 
Barrel of meal waſted not, neither did the cruſe of 
oil fail, until the day that God ſent rain upon the 
earth. 1 | | 
Though it may not ſeem neceſſary to raiſe con- 
jectures here upon this event, yet it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, the danger of the famine being thus un- 
expectedly got over, that the mother began to look 
hopefully forwards upon the reſt of her days. 
There were many widows in Iſrael at that time, 
when the heavens were ſhut up for three years and 
ſix month; yet, as St Luke obſerves, To none 
them was the prophet ſent, ſave to this widow of 
Sarepta. In all likelihood, ſhe would not be the 
laſt in making the ſame obſervation, and drawin 
from it ſome flattering concluſion in favour of her 
fon. ——— Many a parent would build high upon 
a worſe foundation —“ Since the God of If- 
« rael has thus ſent his own meſſenger to us in our 
«© diſtreſs, to paſs by ſo many houſes of his own 
c people and ſtop at mine, to ſave it, in ſo mira- 
* culous a manner, from deſtruction, doubtleſs 
ce this is but an earneſt of his future kind inten- 
« tions to us; at leaſt, his goodneſs has decreed to 
« comfort my old age by the long life and health 
of my ſon: but perhaps he has ſomething 


c greater {till in ſtore for him, and I ſhall live to 


& ſee the ſame hand hereafter crown his head with 
“glory and honour.” We may naturally ſuppoſe 
her innocently carried away with fuch thoughts, 
when ſhe is called back by an unexpected dif- 
temper, which ſurpriſes her ſon, and, in one mo- 

17 ment, 
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| ment, brings down all her hopes or his fickneſs Wa 


fore, that there was no breath left in him.— 

The expoſtulations of immoderate grief are ſeldom 
juſt—For, though Elijah had already preſerved her 
fon, as well as herſelf, from immediate death, and 


Was the laſt cauſe to be ſuſpected of ſo fad an acci- 


deut; yet the paſſionate mother, in the firſt tran- 
ſport, challanges him as the author of her misfor- 
tune; — as if he had brought down ſorrow upon 
a houſe, which had ſo hoſpitably ſheltered him. 
The prophet was too full of compaſſion, to make 
reply to fo unkind an accuſation. He takes the 
. child ot of his mother's boſom, and laid him 

his own bed ; and he cried unto the Lerd, and 
| frid, O' Lord my God haſt thou brought 2 upon 
the widow with whom I ſojourn, by ſlaying her ſon ? 
„Is this the reward of all her charity and good- 
& nefs ? Thou haſt before this robbed her of the 
« dear partner of all her joys, and all her cares; 
« and now that ſhe is a widow, and has moſt reaſon 
& to expect thy protection, behold thou haſt with- 


_ «drawn her laſt prop; thou haſt taken 5 her 


& child, the only ſtay ſhe had to reſt on.” 5 
And Elij rah- cried unto God, and ſaid, O Lord my 
God, I oo thee let this child's foul come into him 
again. 


The prayer was urgent, and beſpoke the diſtreſs 


of a humane mind, deeply ſuffering in the misfor- 


tunes of another; — moreover his heart was rent 
with other paſſions. He was zealous for the 


name and honour of his God, and thought not only 


his omnipotence, but his glorious attribute of 
mercy concerned in the event: for, oh! with what 


triumph would the prophets of Baal retort his own 
bitter taunt, and ſay, bis God was either talking, 


or he was purſuing, or -was in a journey; or per- 
adit he Ne, amd ſbould have been awaked.— 
; We 
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He was moreover involved in the ſucceſs of his 
prayer himſelf ;— ———honeſt minds are moſt hurt 
by ſcandal. And he was afraid, left ſo foul 
a one, fo unworthy of his character, might ariſe 
amongſt the Heathen, who would report with plea- 
ſure, © Lo the widow of Zarephath took the meſ- 

« ſenger of the God of Iſrael under her roof, and 
„ kindly entertained him, and ſee how ſhe is re- 

« warded ſurely the prophet was ungrateful, he 

&« wanted power, or what is worſe he wanted 

CC pit $99 ; | 

Beſides all this, he pleaded not only the cauſe of 

the widow ; it was the cauſe of charity itſelf, which 
had received a deep wound already, and would ſuf- 
fer ſtill more ſhould God deny it this teſtimony of 
his favour. So the Lord hearkened unto the voice of 
Elijah, and the ſoul of the child came into him again, 
and he revived. And Elijah took the child, and brought 
him down out of the chamber into the houſe, and de- 
livered him unto his mother ; and Elijah ſaid, See, thy 
ſen liveth yet. : 

It would be a pleaſure to a good mind to ſtop 
here a moment, and figure to itfelf the picture of 
fo Joyful an event.. To behold, on one hand, 
the raptures of the parent, overcome with ſurpriſe 

and gratitude, and imagine how a ſudden ſtroke of 

ſuch impetuous joy muſt operate upon a deſpairing 
countenance, long accuſtomed to ſadneſs. . To 
conceive, on the other ſide of the piece, the holy 
man approaching with the child in his arms full 
of honeſt triumph in his looks, but ſweetened with 
all the kind ſympathy which a gentle nature could 
overflow with upon ſo happy an event. It is 4 
ſubject which one might recommend to the pencil 
of a great genius, and would even afford matter for 
deſcription here; but that it would lead us too far 
from the particular purpoſe, for which I have en- 
x | | larged 
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larged upon thus much of the ſtory already; the 
chief deſign of which is to illuſtrate by a fact, 
What is evident both in reaſon and ſcripture, that a 
charitable and good action is ſeldom caſt away, but 
that even in this life, it is more than probable that | 
What is ſo ſcattered ſhall be gathered again with in- 
creaſe. Caſt thy bread upon the waters, and thou 
Halt find it after many days. Be as a father unto the 
fatherleſs, and inſtead of a huſband unto their mother: 
fo ſhalt thou be as the ſen of the Mot High, and he vill . 
love thee more than thy mother doth. Be mindful of | 
good turns, for thou knoweſt not what evil ſhall come | 
upon the earth ; and when thou falleſt, thou ſhalt find a | 
flay. It ſhall preſerve thee from all aſſliftion, and fight | 
for thee againſt thy enemies better than a mighty ſhield, 
and a ſtrong ſpear. „ | 
The great inſtability of temporal affairs, and con- 
ſtant fluctuation of every thing in this world, afford 
perpetual occaſion of taking refuge in ſuch a ſe- 
curity. | 
What by ſucceſlive misfortunes ; by failings and 
croſs accidents in trade; by miſcarriage of pro- 
jects: what by unſuitable expences of parents, _ 
extravagance of children, and the many other ſecret® | 
ways whereby riches make themſelyes wings and 
fly away; ſo many ſurpriſing revolutions do every 
day happen in families, that it may not ſeem ſtrange 
to ſay, that the poſterity of ſome of the moſt liberal 
contributors here, in the changes which one cen- 
tury may produce, may poſſibly find ſhelter under 
this very plant which they now ſo kindly water. 
Nay, ſo quickly ſometimes has the wheel turned 
"round, that many a man has lived to enjoy the 
"benefit of that charity which his own piety pro- 
jected. | 
' But, beſides this, and exclufive of the right which 
33 0 n Goch's 


* 


God's promiſe gives it to protection hereafter, 
charity and benevolence, in the ordinary chain of 
effects, have a natural and more immediate ten- 
dency in themſelves to reſcue a man from the acci- 
dents of the world, by ſoftening the hearts, and 
winning every man's wiſhes to its intereſt. When 
a compaſſionate man falls, who would not pity 
him ! who that had power to do it, would not be- 
friend and raiſe him up ? or could the moſt bar- 
barous temper offer an inſult to his diſtreſs, with- 
out pain and reluctance ? ſo that it is almoſt a a 
wonder that covetouſneſs, even in ſpite of itſelf, 
does not ſometimes argue a man into charity, by 
its own principle of looking forwards, and the firm 
expectation it would delight in, of receiving its 
own again with uſury.—— 80 evident is it in the 
courſe of God's providence, and the natural ſtream 
of things, that a good office, one time or other, 
generally meets with a reward Generally, did 
I ſay—how can it ever fail? when, beſides all this, 
ſo large a ſhare of the recompenſe is ſo inſeparable 
even from the action itſelf. Aſk the man who - 
has a tear of tenderneſs always ready to ſhed 
dver the unfortunate; who, withal, is ready to 

diſtribute and willing to communicate: aſk him, 
if the beſt things which wits have ſaid of pleaſure 
have expreſſed what he has felt, when, by a ſea= 
ſonable kindneſs, he has made the beart of the 
widow ſing far joy. Mark then the expreſſions of 
unutterable pleaſure and harmony in his Tooks 
and lay, whether Solomon has not fixed the point 


of true enjoyment in the right place, when he de- 
clares, „that he knew no good there was in an 


« of the riches or honours of this world, but for 
* a man to do good with them in his life.“ Nor was 
it withayt.reaſon, he made this judgment 

Vor. III. TIP oubtleſs 
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Doubtleſs he had found and ſeen the inſufficiency 


of all ſenſugÞ pleaſures; how unable to furniſh 


either a rational or a laſting ſcheme of happineſs : 
how ſoon the beſt of them vaniſhed; the leſs cx- 


ceptionable in vanity, but the guilty both in vari! 
and wvexation , ſpirit. - But that this was of ſo 

pure and refined a nature, it burned without con- 
ſuming : it was figuratively the awidow's barrel 9 
meal which waſted not, and  eruſe of oil wwe never 


| Failed. 


It is not an eaſy matter to add weight to the teſ- 
timony of the 4vi/e/} man, upon the pleaſure of 
doing good; or elſe the evidence of the philoſo- 


. pher Epicurus is very remarkable, whoſe word in 


this matter is the more to be truſted, becauſe a 
profeſſed ſenſualiſt; who, amidſt all the delicacies 
and improvements of pleaſure which a luxuriant 


Fancy might ſtrike out, ſtill maintained, that the 


beſt way of enlarging human happineſs Was, by a 
communication of it to others. 


And if it was neceſſary here, or there was time 
to refine upon this doctrine, one might further 
maintain, exclufive of the happineſs which the 
mind itſelf feels in the exerciſe of this virtue, that 
the very body of man is never in a better ſtate than 
when he is moſt inclined to do good offices ;—— 
that as nothing more contributes to health than a 


benevolence of temper, fo nothing nee was a 
ſtronger indication of it. 
© obſervation, the truth of which muſt be ſubmitted 
to every one's reflection namely that a diſincli- 
tion and backwardneſs to do good, is often at- 
tended, if not produced, by an indiſpoſition of the 


And what ſeems to confirm this opinion, is an 


animal as well as rational part of us: — ſo naturally 
do the ſoul and body, as in other caſes, ſo in this, 
mutually beiricnd, or prey upon each other. And 

| indeed, 
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indeed, ſetting aſide all abſtruſer reaſoning upon the 


point, I cannot conceive, but that the very mechani- 
cal motions which maintain life, muſt be perform- 
ed with more equal vigour and freedom in that man 
whom a great and good ſoul perpetually inclines to 
ſhew mercy to the miſerable, than they can be in 
a poor, ſordid, ſelfiſh wretch, whoſe little, contrac- 
ted heart melts at no man's affliction ; but fits 
brooding ſo intenſely over its own plots and con- 
cerns, as to ſee and feel nothing; and, in truth, 

enjoy nothing beyond himſelf; and of whom one 
may ſay what that great maſter of nature has, ſpeak- 
ing of a natural ſenſe of harmony, which, 1 think, 
with more juſtice may be ſaid of compaſſion, that 
the man who had it not,— - 


. | 
„Vas fit for treaſms, ſtratagems and ſpoils ; 
«© The MoTIONS of his ſpirits are dull as night; 
“ And his affeftions dark as EREBUS Ke 
46 Let no ſuch man be truſted.— 


What divines ſay of the mind, naturaliſts have ob- 
ſerved of the body; that there is no paſſion ſo na- 
tural to it as love, which is the principle of doing 

good ; and though inſtances like this juſt mention- 
ed ſeem far from being proofs of it, yet it is not 
to be doubted, but that every hard- hearted man 
has felt much inward oppoſition before he could pre- 
vail upon himſelf to do aught to fix and deferve th 

character: and that what we ſay of long habits of + 

vice, that they are hard to be ſubdued, may with 

equal truth be ſaid concerning. the natural impreÞ 1 

ſions of benevolence, that a man muſt do much \ 
violence to ' himſelf, and ſuffer many a painfut \ 
ſtruggle, before he can tear away ſo great and 

noble a part of his nature. Of this, antiquity 

has preſerved a beautiful inſtance in an anecdote 
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of Alexander the tyrant of Pheres, who, though he 
had ſo induſtriouſly hardened his heart, as to ſeem 


. to take delight in cruelty, infomuch as to murder 
many of his ſubjects every day, without cauſe and 


without pity; yet, at the bare repreſentation of a tra- 
gedy which related the misfortunes of Hecuba and 
Andromache, he was ſo touched with the fictitious 


_ diſtreſs which the poet had wrought up in it, that 


he burſt out into a flood of tears. The explication 
of which inconſiſtency is eaſy, and caſts as great a 
luſtre upon human nature as the man himſelf was 


a diſgrace to it. The caſe ſeems to have been this: 


in zeal life he had been blinded with paſſions, and 


thoughtleſsly hurried on by intereſt or reſentment: | 


but here, there was no room for motives of that 
kind: ſo that his attention being firſt caught hold 


of, and all his vices laid -aſleep ;—then NATURE 
, awoke in triumph, and ſhewed how deeply ſhe had 


ſown the ſeeds of compaſſion in every man's breaſt; 
when tyrants, with vices .the moſt at enmity with 
it, were not able entirely to root it out. 

But this is painting an amiable virtue, and ſet- 


ting her off, with ſhades which wickedneſs lends us, 


when one might ſafely truſt to the force of her own 
natural charms, and aſk whether any thing under 
heaven, in its own nature, 1s more lovely and en- 


_ gaging !————To illuſtrate this the more, let us 
turn our thoughts within ourſelves; and for a mo- 
ment let any number of us here imagine ourſelves 
gt this inſtant engaged in drawing the moſt perfect 
 ®and amiable character, ſuch as, according to our 
conceptions of the Deity, we thould think moſt ac- 
—"ceptable to him, and moſt likely to be univerſally 
—admured by all mankind——1 appeal to your own 


thoughts, whether the firſt idea which offered it- 
ſelf to moſt of our imaginations, would not be that 
of a compaſſionate benefactor, ſtretching forth on 
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band to raiſe up the helpleſs orphan ? Whatever 
other virtues we ſhould give our hero, we ſhould 
all agree in making him.a generous friend, who 
thought the opportunities of doing good to be the 
only charm of his. proſperity : we ſhould paint him 
like the pſalmiſt's river of God, overflowing the 
| thirſty parts of the earth, that he might enrich 
them, carrying plenty and gladneſs along with him. 
If this was not ſufficient, and we were ſtill deſirous 
of adding a farther degree of perfection to fo great 
a character; we ſhould endeavour to think of ſome 
one, if human nature could furniſh ſuch a pattern, 
who, if occaſion required, was willing to undergo 
all kinds of affliction, to ſacrifice himſelf, to forget 
his deareſt intereſts, and even lay down his life for 
the good of mankind.— And here, ——O merei- 
ful Saviour | how would the bright original of thy 
unbounded goodneſs break in upon our hearts? 
Thou who becameſt poor, that we might be rich 
though Lord of all this world, yet Had not where 
to lay thy head. —— And though equal in power and 
glory to the great God of Nature, yet madeſt thy- 
ſelf of no reputation, tookeſt upon thee the form of a ſer 
vant, ——ſubmitting thyſelf, without dpening thy 
mouth, to all the indignities which a thankleſs and 
undiſcerning people could offer; and at length, to 
accompliſh our ſalvation, becameſt obedient unto death, 
—lſuffering thyſelf, as on this day *, 7 be led lite a 
lamb to the ſlaughter! _ : »W 
The conſideration of this ſtupendous inſtance of 
compaſhon in the Son of God, is the moſt unan- 
ſwerable appeal that can be made to the heart of 
man, for the reaſonableneſs of it in himſelf. -—- 
It is the great argument which the apoſtles uſe in 
almoſt all their exhortations to good works. 
E:9 —LHeloved, 
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loved, if Chrift fo loved us ——the inference. is 
unavoidable, and gives ſtrength and beauty to e- 
very thing elſe which can be urged upon the ſub- 
Jet. . And therefore I have reſerved it for my laſt 
and warmeſt appeal, with which I would gladly 
finiſh this diſcourſe, that at leaſt for their fakes for 
whom it is preached, we might be left to the full 
impreſſion of ſo exalted and ſo ſeaſonable a motive 
bat by reflecting upon the infinite labour of 
this day's love, in the inſtance of Chriſt's death, we 
may conſider what an immenſe debt we owe to each 
other; and by calling to mind the amiable pattern 
of his life, in doing good, we might learn in what 
manner we may beſt diſcharge it. 

And, indeed, of all the methods in which a good | 
mind would be willing to do it, I believe there 
can be none more beneficial, or comprehenſive in 
Its effects, than that for which we are here met 
ther— the proper education of poor chil- 
dren being the 8 of almoſt every other 
kind of charity, as that which makes every other 
ſubſequent act of it anſwer the pious expectation 

of the giver. 

Without this foundation firſt laid, how much ; 
kindneſs in the progreſs of a benevolent man's life 
is unavoidably caſt away? and ſometimes where it 
is as ſenſeleſs, as the expoſing a tender plant to all 
the inclemencies of a cruel ſeaſon, and then go- 

ang with ſorrow to take it in, when the root is al- 
; ready dead. I faid, therefore, this was the foun- 
dation of almoſt every kind of charity, and might 
not one have added, of all policy too? ſince the 
many ill conlcquences which attend the want of it, 
though grievoully felt by the parties themſelves, are 
no lefs by the community of which they are mem- 
bers; and moreover, of all miſchiefs, ſeem the hard- 
eſt to be redteſſed. en, Ne: when one "er | 
| | | ers 
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ders the diſloyal ſeductions of Popery, on one 
hand; and on the other, that no bad man, what- 
ever he profeſſes, can be a good ſubject ; one may 


venture to fay, it had been cheaper and better for 


the nation to have bore the expence of inſtilling 
ſound principles and good morals into the neglec- 
ted children of the lower ſort, eſpecially in ſome 
parts of Great-Britain, than to be obliged, fo often 
as we have been witbin this laſt century, to riſe 
up and arm ourſelves againſt the rebellious effects 
which the want of them have brought down even 
to our doors. And in fact, if we are to truſt an- 
tiquity, the truth of which, in this caſe, we have 
no reaſon to diſpute, this matter has been looked 
upon of ſuch vaſt importance to the civil happineſs 
and peace of a people, that ſome commonwealths, 
the moſt eminent for political wiſdom, have choſe 
to make a public concern of it; thinking it much 
ſafer to be entruſted to the prudence of the magi- 
ſtrate, than to the miſtaken tenderneſs, or natural 
partiality of the parent. 3881796 


It was conſiſtent witb this, and beſpoke a very 
refined ſenſe of policy in the Lacedemonians, 
(though, by the way, I believe, different from 
what more modern politics would have directed in 
like circumſtances) when Antipater demanded of 
them fifty children as hoſtages for the ſecurity of a 
_ diſtant engagement, they made this brave and wiſe _ 
anſwer, “They would 'not—they could not con- 
«ſent :——they would rather give him double the 
e number of their beſt up-grown men.” ——Inti- 
mating, that however they were diſtreſſed, they 
would chuſe any inconvenience rather than ſuffer 
the loſs of their country's education; and the op- 
portunity (which if once loſt can never be regain- 
ed) of giving their youth an early tincture of reli- 
Sion, and bringing them up to a love of induſtry, 
| N b_ 
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and a love of the laws and conſtitution: of their 
country. If this ſhews the great importance of 
a proper education to children of all ranks and con- 
ditions, what ſhall we ſay then of thoſe whom 
the providence of God has placed in the very low- 
eſt lot of life, utterly caſt, out of the way of know- 

ledge, without a parent, —ſometimes, may be, with- 

' out a friend to guide and inſtruct them, but what 

common pity, and the neceſſity of their ſad ſitu- 
ation, engages ;——where the dangers which ſur. 
round them on every fide are ſo great and many, 
that for one fortunate paſſenger in life, who makes 
his way well in the world with ſuch early diſadvan- 
tages, and ſo diſmal a ſetting out, we may reckon 
thouſands who every day ſuffer ſhipwreck, and are 
lo 265 excr?- 2 a ing 4 fo ea 
If there is a caſe under heaven which calls out a- 
loud for the more immediate exerciſe of compaſ- 
ſion, and which may be looked upon as the com- 
pendium of all charity, ſurely it is this; and I am 
perſuaded there would want nothing more to 
convince the greateſt enemy to theſe kinds of cha- 
rities that it is ſo, but a bare opportunity of takin 
2a nearer view of ſome of the more diſtreſsful objects 
of it. | e OP e 
I Let him go into the dwellings of the unfortu- 
nate, into ſome mournful cottage, where poverty 
and affliction reign together. There let him be- 
hold the difconſolate widow ſitting —ſteeped in 
tears thus ſorrowing over the infant ſhe knows 
not how to ſuccour.—“ O my child | thou art 
|| © now left expoſed to a wide and a vitious world, 
dj too full of ſnares and temptations for thy tender 

s © and unpractiſed age, ——Perhaps a parent's love 

1 “ may magnify thoſe dangers. ——Bht when I 

1 c conſider thou art driven out naked into the midſt 

“ of them, without friends, without fortune, with- 

: 1 * . cc out 
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« out inſtruction, my heart bleeds beforehand for 
& the evils which may come upon thee. God, in 
« yhom we truſted, is witneſs, ſo low had his pro- 
„ yidence placed us, that we never indulged one 
cc wiſh to have made thee rich,. virtuous we 
„ would have made thee ; nene thy father, m 

« huſband, was a good man, and feared the Lord : 
6 and though all the fruits of his care and in- 
„ duſtry were little enough for our ſupport, yet 

« he honeſtly had determined to have ſpared ſome 
c portion of it, ſcanty as it was, to have placed 

e thee ſafely in the way of knowlgdge and inſtruc- 
c tion.—— But alas! he is gone from us never to 
« return more, and with him are fled the means of 
„ doing it ;————For, Behold the creditor is come 
& vponus, to take all that we have.” — Grief is 
eloquent, and will not eaſily be imitated. ———But 
let the man, who is the leaſt friend to diſtreſſes of 
this nature, conceive ſome diſconſolate widow ut- 
tering her complaint even in this manner, and then 
let him conſider, if there is any ſorrow, like this ſor- 
row, wherewith the Lord has afflifted her? or whe- 
ther there can be any charity like that of taking the. 
child out of the mother's boſom, and reſcuing her from 
theſe apprehenſions? Should a Heathen, a ſtranger 
to our holy religion and the love it teaches, thould he, 
as he journeyed, come to the place where ſhe lay, when 
be ſaw, wwould he not have compaſſion on her? God for- 
bid a Chriftian ſhould this day want it; or at any 
time lool upon ſuch a den and paſs by on the other 

decir” j++ 

7 Rather let him do as his Saviour taught bim, 
bind up the wounds, and pour comfort into the heart 
of one, whom the hand of God has ſo bruiſed. 
Let him practiſe what it is, with Elijah's tranſport, 
to ſay to the afflicted widow,. See, thy ſon live 
:th!—liveth by my 3 and the bounty of this 


hour, 


— — — 
_ 
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init; to all the purpoſes which make life deſirable, 
«to: be made a good man, and a profitable ſubj ject: 
on one hand, to be trained up to ſuch a ſenſe + his 

duty as may ſecure him an intereſt in the world to 
come; and with regard to this world, to be fo 
brought up in it, to a love of honeſt labour and in- 


| duſtry, as all his life long to earn and cat his bread 


with joy and thankfulneſs. | 
% Much peace and happineſs reſt apon the head 
«© and heart of every one ho thus brings children 


8 to Chriſt. May the bleſſing of him that was rea- 


e ſeaſonably upon him. The 
him, ⁊0hen pl moſt wants it, when 
« he lies fick upon his bed: make thou, O God! 
6 All his bed in his fickneſs; and for what he now 
ce ſcatters, give him, then, that peace of thine 
% which paſſeth all underſtanding, and which no- 
tne thing in this Worn can either Te or take away.” ak 
e 
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The Pants SEE and PuBLICAX | in the Tempe 


| Loxx — — * 1ſt part. 


i jell you, 5 man went down to bis bea, 2 _ ra. 
ther than the other. | 


12 words are the judgment which our 
Saviour has left upon the behaviour and dif- 
ferent degrees of merit in the two men, the phari- 
ſee and publican, whom he repreſents, in the fore- 
going parable, as going up into the temple to pray. 
In what manner they diſcharged this great and ſo- 
lemn duty, will beſt be ſeen from a conſideration 
of the prayer which each is ſaid to have addreſſed 
to God upon the occaſion. | 

The phariſee, inftead of an act of humiliation in 
that awful preſence before which he ſtood, —with 
an air of triumph and ſelf-ſuthciency, thanks God 
that he had not made him like others—extortioners, 
_ adulterers, unjuſt, or even as this publican. . 

The publican is repreſented as ſtanding afar off, and 
with a heart touched with humility, from a juſt 
ſenſe of his own unworthineſs, is faid only to have 
ſmote upon his breaſt, ſaying——God be merciful 
to me a ſinner. I tell you, adds our Saviour, this 
2 went down to his houſe . rather chan the 
other. | 
Though the juſtice of this 4ctertaiaation; ſtrikes 
every one at firſt light, it may not be amiſs to enter 
into 
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into a more particular examination of the evidence 
and reaſons upon which it might be founded, not 
only becauſe it may place the equity of this deciſion 
in favour of the publican in a ſtronger light, but 
that the ſubjeCt ſeems likely to lead me to a train of 
reflections not unſuitable to the ſolemnity of the 
ſeaſon. * | 5 | | 
The phariſee was one of that ſet, who, in our 
Saviour's time, what by the auſterity of their lives 
their public alms-deeds, and greater pretences 
to piety than other men, had gradually wrought 
themſelves into much credit and reputation with 
the people; and indeed, as the bulk of theſe are 
eaſily caught with appcarances, their character ſeems 
to have been admirably well ſuited to ſuch a pur- 
poſe.——— If you looked no farther than the out- 
ward part of it, you would think it made up of all 
goodneſs and perfection; an uncommon ſanCtity 
of life, guarded by great decorum and ſeverity of 
manners, ——profuſe and frequent charities to the 
poor, many acts of religion, much obſervance of 
the law much abſtinence much prayer. 

It is painful to ſuſpect the appearance of ſo much 
good — and would bave been ſo here, had not our 
bleſſed Saviour left us their real character upon re- 
cord, and drawn up by himſelf in one word——that 
the ſect were like whitened ſepulchres, all fair and 

beautiful without, and enriched there with what- 


ever could attract the eye of the beholder ;/ but, 
wen ſearched within-fide, were full of corruption, 


and of whatever could ſhock and diſguſt the 

ſearcher. So that with all their affectation of 
piety, and more extraordinary ſtrictneſs and re- 
Zularity in their outward deportment, all was 
3 irregular 
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_ irregular and uncultivated within——and all theſe 
fair pretences, how promiſing ſoever, blaſted by the 
indulgence of the worſt of human paſſions ;—- 
pride ſpiritual pride, the worſt of all pride hy- 
pocriſy, ſelf-· love, covetouſneſs, extortion, cruelt 
and revenge, What pity it is that the ſacred name 
of religion ſhould ever have been borrowed, and 
employed in ſo bad a work, as in 2 over 
ſuch a black catalogue of vices, or that the fair 
form of virtue ſhould have been thus diſgraced, 
and for ever drawn into ſuſpicion, from the un- 
worthy uſes of this kind, to which the artful and 
abandoned have often put her. The phariſee 
ſeems to have had not many ſcruples of this kind, 
and the prayer he makes uſe of in the temple is a 
true picture of the man's heart, and ſhews with 
what a diſpoſition and frame of mind he came to 
worſhip.— ; | | | 
God! I thank thee that thou haſt formed me of 
different materials from the reſt of my ſpecies, 
whom thou haſt created frail and vain by nature, 
but by. choice and diſpoſition utterly corrupt and 
wicked. | 
Me thou haſt faſhioned in a different mould, and 
haſt infuſed ſo large a portion of thy Spirit into me, 
lo! J am raiſed above the temptations and defires 
to which fleſh and blood are ſubjet—I thank thee 
that thou haſt made me thus—not a frail veſſel of 
clay, like that of other men—or even this publican, 
but that I ſtand” here a choſen and ſanctified veſſel 
unto thee. | 3 | 
After this obvious paraphraſe upon the words, 
which ſpeaks no more than the true ſpirit of the 
phariſee's prayer, - you would naturally aſk what 
reaſon was there for all this triumph or what foun- 
dation could he have to inſult in this manner over 
the infirmities of mankind—or even thoſe of the 


humble 
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| humble publican who ſtood before him Why, 
ſays he, I faſt twice in the week, I give tithes of all 
that I poſſeſs. Truly a very indifferent account 
of himfelf.—and if that was all he had to offer in 
his own behalf, God knows, it was but a weak 
foundation to ſupport fo much arrogance and ſelf. 
conceit ; becauſe the obſervance of both the one 
and the other of theſe ordinances might be ſuppoſed 
well enough to be conſiſtent with the moſt profli - 
gate of life and manners. 
The conduct and behaviour of the publican ap · 
pears very different and indeed as much the re- 
verſe to this as you could conceive. But before we 
enter upon that, as I have ſpoken largely to the 
character of the phariſee, it will be but juſtice to 
ſay a word or two in general to his. The publi- 
can was one of that order of men employed by the 
Roman emperors in levying the taxes and contri- 
butions which were from time to time exacted from 
Judea as a conquered nation. Whether from the par- 
- ticular fate of that employment, owing to the fixed 
averſion which men have to part with what is their 
own, or from whatever other cauſes it happened— 
ſo it was, that the whole ſet of men were odious, 
infomuch, that the name of a publican was a term of 
reproach and infamy amongſt the Jews. 
Perhaps the many inſtances of rigour to which 
their office might direct them—heightened ſome- 
times by a mixture of cruelty and inſolence of their 
—own——and poſſibly always made to appear worſe 


than they were by the loud clamours and miſrepre- 


ſentatious of others all might have contributed 
to form and fix this odium. But it was here, no 
doubt, as in all other clafſes of men whoſe profeſ- 
fions expoſe them to more temptations than that of 
otherv———that there are numbers who {till be- 
wave 


* 
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have well, and who, amidſt all the fnares and op- 
portunities which lie in their way, - paſs through 
them, not only with an unblemiſhed character, 
but with the inward teſtimony of a good con- 
feine. 1 ' 
T) he publican in all likelihood, was one of theſe 
and the ſentiments of candour and humility 
which the view of his condition inſpired, are ſuch 
as could come only from a heart and character thus 
deſcribed. N | | . 
He goes up into the temple to pay his ſacrifice of 
prayer — in the diſcharge of which, he pleads no 
merit of his own —enters into no comparifon with 
others, —or juſtification of himſelf with God; but 
in reverence to that holier part of the temple where 
his preſence was ſuppoſed more immediately to be 
diſplayed—he keeps afar off—is afraid to lift up his 
eyes towards heaven——but ſmites upon his breaſt, 
and, in a ſhort but fervent ejaculation, ſubmiſ- 
ſiyely begs God to have mercy upon his fing——O 
God how precious! how amiable !' is a true 
humility ! what a difference in thy 1 does it 
make to conſiſt betwixt man and man! Pride was 
not made for a creature with ſuch manifold imper- 
fections religious pride is a dreſs which ſtill 
worſe becomes him becauſe of all others, it is 
that to which he has leaſt pretence the beſt of 
us fall ſeven times a-day, and thereby add ſome 
degree of unprofitableneſs to the character of thoſe 
who do all that is commanded them — Was I 
perfect, therefore, ſays Job, I wonld not know my 
ſoul, I would be ſilent, I would be ignorant of my 
own righteouſneſs; for ſhould I ſay I was perfect, 
it would prove me to be perverſe. From this intro- 
duction I will take occaſion to recommend this vir- 
tue of religious humility, which, ſo naturally falls 
from the ſubject, and which cannot more — | 
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be enforced, than hy an inquiry into the chief cauſes 
which produce the oppoſite vice to it—that of ſpi- 


ritual pride for in this malady of the mind of man 


the caſe is parallel with moſt others of his body, 


the dangers of which can never rightly be appre- 
hended, nor can remedies be applied either with 
judgment or ſucceſs, till they are traced back to 
their firſt principles, and the ſeeds. of the diſorder 
are laid open and conſidered. 

And, firſt, I believe, one of the moſt general 
cauſes of ſpicitual pride, is that which ſeems to 


have miſled the phariſee—a miſtaken notion of the 


true principles of his religion. He thought, no 
doubt, that the whole of it was comprehended in 


the two articles of paying tithes and frequent 


faſting, and that when he had diſcharged his con- 
ſcience of them—he had done all that was requir- 


ed at his bands, and might with reaſon go, and 


thank God that he had not made him like others. 


Alt is not to be queſtioned, but through force 


of this error, the phariſee might think himſelf to 
be, what he pretended, a religious and upright 
man.—For however he might be brought to act 
a double and inſincere Part in the eyes of men up- 
on worldly views it is not to be ſuppoſed - that 


when he ſtood by himſelf apart in the temple, and 


no witneſſes of what paſſed between him and his 
God—that he ſhould knowingly and wilfully have 


dared to act fo open and barefaced a ſcene of mocke- 


ry in the face of Heaven. This is fcarce probable— 


and therefore it muſt have been owing to ſome de- 
luſion in his education, which bad early implanted 


in his mind falſe and wretched notions of the eſſen- 


tials of religion—which as he grew up, had proved 


the ſeeds of infinite error, both in practice and ſpe- 
culation 


With the reſt of his * be had been ſo. prin- 
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cpled and inſtructed as to obſeryꝶ 
cety and moſt religious exactneſs in the lefler matters 


of his religion—its frequent waſhings—its faſtings, 


and other external rites of no merit in themfelves— 


but to ſtand exempted from the more troubleſome. 


exactneſs in the weightier matters of the law, which 
were of eternal and unchangeable obligation. So 
that they were in truth blind guides ho thus 
would itrain at a gnat, and yet ſwallow-a camel; 

and as our Saviour reproves them from a familiar 
inſtance of domeſtic inconſiſtency would make 
clean the outſide of the cup, and platter—yet ſuf- 
fer the infide—the moſt material part,—to be full 


of corruption and exceſs. From this knowledge 


of the character and principles of the phariſee, it is 


eaſy to account for his ſentiments and behaviour in 


the temple, which were juſt ſuch as As would 
have led one to have expected. 

Thus it has always happened, by a fatality com- 
mon to all ſuch abuſes of religion, as make it to 
confiſt in external rites and ceremonies more than 
inward purity and integrity of heart.——As theſe 


outward things are eaſily put in practice and ca- 


pable of being attained to without much capacity, 
or much oppoſition to fleſh and blood —it too na- 
turally betrays the profeſſors of it into a ground- 


leſs perſuaſion of their own godlineſs, and a deſpi- 
cable one of that of others, in their religious ca- 
pacities, and the relations in which they ſtand to- ' 


wards God; whaeh.i is the very definition of, ſpiritual 
pride. Fo 


When the true heat and ſpirit of devotion is thus 


loft and extinguiſhed under a cloud of oſtentatious 
ceremonies and geſtures, as is remarkable in the 


Roman church where the celebration of high 


maſs, when ſet off to the beſt «vantage, with all. 
r 23 e 


e a ſcrupulous ni- 
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lemn appeal which duſt and aſhes are offering up 
to the throne of God,——when religion, I ſay, is 
thus clogged and bore down by ſuch 4 weight of 
ceremonies —it is much eaſier to put in pretenſions 
to holineſs upon ſuch a mechanical ſyſtem as is left 
of it, than where the character is only to be got 
and maintained by a painful conflict and perpetual 
war againſt the paſſions. It is caſier, for inſtance, 

for à zealous Papiſt to croſs himſelf and tell his 
beads, than for an humble Proteſtant. to ſubdue 
the luſts of anger, intemperance, cruelty, and re- 
venge, to appear before his Maker with that pre- 
paration of mind which becomes him. The ope- 
ration of being ſprinkled with holy water, is not 
ſo difficult in itſelf, as that of being chaſte and ſpot- 
leſs within, —conſcious of no dirty thought or diſ- 
honeſt action. It is a much ſhorter way to kneel 
down at a confeſſional and receive abſolution, than 
to live fo as to deſerve it not at the hands of men 
— but at the hands of God —who ſees the heart, 
and cannot be impoſed on.— The atchievement of 
; keeping Lent, or abſtaining from fleſh'on certain 

days, is not ſo hard, as that of abſtaining from the 
works of it at all times—eſpecially as the point is 
generally managed, amongſt the richer fort, with 
Iuch art and epicuriſm at their tables——and with 


fluch indulgence to a poor mortiſied appetite, 


——that an entertainment upon a faſt is much 
more likely to produce a /urfeit, than a fit of ſor- 
—_--- 0,7. „ nie 
One might run the parallel much farther, but 
this may be ſufficient to ſhew how dangerous and 

deluſive theſe miſtakes are—how apt to miſlead and 


© overſet weak minds, which are ever apt to be caught 


dos of fuck external parts of religion. 
e 18 
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This is ſo evident, that even in our own church, 


2 


where there is the greateſt chaſtity in things of this 


nature—and of which none are retained in our wor- 


ſhip but what, I believe, tend to excite and aſſiſt 
it yet ſo ſtrong a propenſity is there in our nature 
to ſenſe - and ſo unequal a match is the underſtand- 
ing of the bulk of mankind for the impreſſions of 
outward things that we ſee thouſands who every 
day miſtake the ſhadow for the ſubſtance, and was 
it fairly put to the trial, would exchange the reality 
for the appearance. : 5 
You ſee this was almoſt univerſally the caſe of 
the Jewith church——where, for want of proper 
guard and diſtinction betwixt the means of religion 
and religion itſelf, the ceremonial part in time eat 
away the moral part, and left nothing but a ſha- 
dow behind. It is to be feared the buffooneries 
of the Romiſh church bid fair to do it the ſame ill 
office, to the diſgrace and utter ruin of Chriſtiani- 


ty, wherever Popery is eſtabliſhed. What then. 


remains, but that we rectify theſe groſs and per- 
nicious notions of religion, and place it upon its 
true bottom, which we can only do by bringing 
back religion to that cool point of reaſon which 
firſt ſhewed us its obligation by always remem- 
bering that God is a ſpirit—and muſt be worſhip- 
ped ſuitable to his nature, i. . in ſpirit and in 


truth—and that the moſt acceptable ſacrifice we 
can offer him is a virtuous and an upright mind 


Sand however neceſſary it is, not to leave the ce- 
remonial and poſitive parts of religion undone——— 


yet not like the phariſee, to reſt there and omit 


the weightier matters; but keep this in view per- 


petually, that though the inſtrumental duties of re 
ligion are duties of unqueſtionable obligation to us 


—yet they are ſtill but inflramental duties, condu- 
| | „ ive 
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cive to the great end of all religion—which i is to 
purify our hearts—and conquer our paſſions—and, 
in a word, to make us wiſer and better men—bet- 
ter neighbours—better citizens—and better ſervants 
to God, To whom, Ge. 


* f 
N 7 


SERMON VII. 
Vindication of HuMan NATURE. 


* 


Ro MAN s xiv. 7. 
For none of us liveth to himſelf. 


HERE is not a ſentence in ſcripture which 
| ſtrikes a narrow ſoul with ſuch aſtoniſhment; 
and one might as eaſily engage to clear up the 
darkeſt problem in geometry to an ignorant mind, 
as make a ſordid one comprehend the truth and 
reaſonableneſs of this plain propoſition—No man 
liveth to himſelf ! Why ?—does any man live to 
any thing elſe ?—In the whole compaſs of human 
life can a prudent man ſteer to a ſafer point Not 
live to himſelf |—To whom then? Can any in- 
tereſts or concerns which are foreign to a man's 
ſelf, have ſuch a claim over him, that he muſt ſerve 
under them, — ſuſpend his own purſuits, —ſtep out 
of his right courſe, till others have paſſed by him, 
and attained the ſeveral ends and purpoſes of liv- 
ing before him? | = 
If with a ſelfiſh heart, ſuch an inquirer ſhould 
happen to have a ſpeculating head too, he will 
proceed, and aſk you, whether this ſame principle 
which the apoſtle here throws out of the life of 
man, is not, in fac, the grand bias of his nature? 


—— That, however we may flatter ourſelves with *.* 


line-ſpun notions of diſintereſtedneſs and heroiſm 
in what we do; that were the moſt popular of 
our actions ſtripped naked, and the true motives and 
intentions. of them ſearched to the bottom ; we 


Fy. ſhould 
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ſhould find litle reaſon for triumph upon that 
ſcore. 

In a word, he will ſay, that a man is altogether 
a bubble to himſelf in this matter, and that after 
all that can be ſaid in his behalf, the trueſt defini- 
tion that can be given of bim is this, that he is a 
Telfiſh animal 3 and that all his actions have ſo ſtrong 
a tincture of that character, as to ſhew (to whom- | 
ever elſe he was intended to live) that 1 in fact he lives 
only to himſelf. 

Before I reply directly to this accuſation, I can» 
not help obſerving by the way, that there is ſcarce 
any thing which has done more diſſervice to ſocial 
virtue, than the frequent repreſentations of human 

nature, under this hideous picture of deformity, 
which by leaving out all that is generous and friend- 
ly m the heart of man, has ſunk him below the le- 
vel of a brute, as if he was a compoſition of all 
that was mean-ſpirited and ſelfiſh. Surely it is 
one ſtep towards acting well, to think worthily of 
our nature; and as, in common life, the way to 
make a man honeſt, is, to ſuppoſe him fo, and 
treat him as ſuch ; ſo here, to ſet ſome value up- 
on ourſelves, enables us to ſupport the character, 
and even inſpires and adds ſentiments of generoſity 
and virtue to thoſe which we have already precon- 
ceived. The ſeripture tells us, That God made 
man in his own image, — not ſurely. in the ſenſi- 
tive and corporeal part of him, that could bear no 
reſemblance. with a pure and infinite ſpirit, — but 
what reſemblance he bore was undoubtedly in the 
moral rectitude, and the kind and benevolent al- 
fections of his nature. And though the brightneſs 

ol this image has been ſullied greatly by the fall of 

man, in our firſt parents, and the characters of it 
rendered {till cfs legible, by the many ſuper- 
| | inductions 
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inductions of his own depraved appetites ſinceg— 
yet it is a laudable pride, and a true greatneſs of 
mind, to cheriſh a belief, that there is ſo much of 
that glorious image {till left upon it, as {hall reſtrain 
him from baſe and diſgraceful actions; to aniwer 
which end, what thought can be more conducive 


than that, of our being made in the likeneſs of 
the greateſt and beſt of Beings ? This is a plain 


conſequence. And the conſideration of it ſhould 
have in ſome meaſure been a protection to human 
nature, fram the rough uſage ſhe has met with 
from the ſatirical pens of ſo many of the French 
writers, as well as of our own country, who, with 
more wit than well meaning, have deſperately: fal- 
len foul upon the whole ſpecies, as a ſet of creatures 
incapable either of private friendſhip or public ſpi- 
rit, but juſt as the caſe ſuited their own intereſt and 
advantage. 1 | 

That there is ſelfiſhneſs and meannefs enough 
in the ſouls of one part of the world, to hurt the 
credit of the other part of it, is what I ſhall not diſ- 
pute againſt ; but to judge of the whole from this 
bad ſample, and becauſe one man 1s plotting and 
artful in his nature ;—or, a ſecond openly makes 
his pleaſure or his profit the ſole centre of all 
his deſigns z——or, becauſe a third ſtrait-hearted 
wretch fits confined within himſelf, feels no miſ- 
fortunes but thoſe which touch himſelf; to involve 
the whole race without mercy under ſuch deteſted 
characters, is a concluſion as falſe as it is pernici- 


ous; and was it in general to gain credit, could 


ſerve no end, but the rooting out of our nature all 
that is generous, and planting in the ſtead of it 
ſuch an averſion to each other, as muſt untie the 
bands of ſociety, and rob us of one of the greateſt 
pleaſures of it, the mutual communications of kind 

e offices; 
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offices ; and, by poiſoning the fountain, render e- 
very thing ſuſpecked that flows through it. 

To the honour of human nature, the ſcripture 
teaches us, that God made man upright, ——and 
though he has ſince found out many inventions, 
which have much diſhonoured this noble ſtruc- 
ture, yet the foundation of it ſtands as it was, the 
whole frame and deſign of it carried on upon ſo- 
cial virtue and public ſpirit, and every member of 
us ſo evidently ſupported, by this ſtrong cement, 
that we may ſay with the apoſtle, that no man liv- 
eth to himſelf, In whatſoever light we view him, 


wee ſhall ſee evidently, that there is no ſtation or 


condition of his life, no office, or relation, or cir- 


cumſtance, but there ariſes from it ſo many ties, ſo 


many indiſpenſible claims upon him, as muſt per- 
petually carry him beyond any ſelfiſh conſideration, 
and ſhew plainly, that was a man fooliſhly wicked 
enough to detign to live to himſelf alone, he would 


either find it impraCticable, or. he would loſe, at 


leaſt, the very thing which made life itſelf deſire- 
able. We know that our Creator, like an all-wiſe 
contriver in this, as in all other of his works, has 
implanted 1 in mankind ſuch appetites and inclina- 
tions as were ſuitable for their ſtate; that is, ſuch 
as would naturally lead him to the love of ſociety 
and friendſhip, without which he would have been 


found in a worſe condition than the very beaſts of 


the field. No one, therefore, who lives in ſociety, 
can be ſaid to live to himſelf,---he lives to his God, 
to his king, and his country. He lives to 
his family, to his friends, to all under his truſt; 

and, in a word, he lives to the whole race of man- 
kind : whatioever has the character of man, and 


Wears the ſame image of God that he does, 
is truly bis brother, and has a juſt claim to his 
kindnets.-: — { hat this is the caſe in fact, as well 


as 
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as in theory, may be made plain to any one who 


bas made any obſervations upon human life. 


When we have traced it through all its connections 
viewed it under the ſeveral obligations which ſuc- 
ceed each other in a perpetual rotation through the 
different ſtages of a haſty pilgrimage, we ſhall find 
that theſe do operate ſo ſtrongly upon it, and lay us 


juſtly under ſo many reſtraints, that we are every 


hour ſacrificing ſomething to ſociety, in return for 
the benefits we receive from it. 

To illuſtrate this, let us take a ſhort ſurvey of the 
life of any one man (not liable to great exceptions, 
but ſuch a life as 1s common to moſt); let us exa- 


mine it merely to this point, and try how far it will 


anſwer ſuch a repreſentation. | 
If we begin with him in tbat early age, where- 


in the ſtrongeſt marks of undiſguiſed tenderneſs and 
diſintereſted compaſſion ſhew themſelves, 


I might previouſly obſerve, with what impreſſions 6 


he is come out of the hands of God, with the ver 

bias upon his nature which prepares him for the 
character which he was deſigned to fulfil.— But let 
us pals by the years which denote childhood, as no 
lawful evidence, you will ſay, in this diſpute; let 
us follow him to the period, when he has juſt got 
looſe from tutors and governors, when his actions 
may be argued upon with leſs exception. If you 
obſerve, you will find that one of the firſt and 


leading propenſities of his nature, is that which diſ- 


covers itſelf in the defire of ſociety, and the ſpon- 
taneous love towards thoſe of his kind. And tho” 
the natural wants and exigencies of bis condition 
are, no doubt, one reaſon of this amiable impulſe, 
-—God having founded that in him, as a proviſional 
ſecurity to make him ſocĩal; yet though it is 


a reaſon in nature—it is a reaſon, to him yet undiſ- 


covered. 1 
| Youth 
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"Youth is not apt to philoſophize fo deeply—but 
follows, —as it feels itſelf prompted by the inward 
workings of benevolence-— without view to itſelf, 
or previous calculation either of the, loſs or profit 
which may accrue. Agreeably to this, obſerve how 
_ warmly, how heartily he enters into friendſhips, — 
how diſintereſted, and unſuſpicious in the choice of 
them, —how generous and open in his profeſſions ! 
how ſincere and honeſt in making them good! 
When his friend is in diſtreſs, what lengths he 
will go, ——what hazards he will bring upon him- 
ſelf, what embarraſſment upon his affairs, to 
extricate and ſerve him! If man is altogether a 
ſelfiſh creature, (as theſe moralizers would make 
him, ) it is certain he does not arrive at the full 
maturity of it in this time of his life. ——No. If 

he deſerves any accuſation, it is in the other ex- 
treme, That in his youth he is generally more 
«FOOL than KN AVR, —and fo far from being 
ſuſpecłed of living to himſelf, that he lives rather to 
every body elſe; the unconſciouſneſs of art and de- 
ſign in his own intentions, rendering him ſo utter- 
ly void of a ſuſpicion of it in others, as to leave 
him too oft a bubble to every one who will take the 
advantage. But you will ſay, he ſoon abates of 
theſe tranſports of diſintereſted love; and as he 
grows older—grows wiſer, and learns to live more 
to himſelf. 2 3 1 


Let us examine. 


That a longer knowledge of the world, and ſome 
experience of infincerity,—will teach him a leſſon 
of more caution in the choice of friendſhips, and 
leſs forwardneſs in the undiſtinguiſned offers of his 
ſervices, is what I grant. But if he cools of theſe, 
does he not grow warmer ſtill in connections of a 

different 
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different kind? Follow him, I pray you, into the 
next ſtage of life, where he has entered into engage- 
ments, and appears as the father of a family, and 
you will ſee the paſſion ſtill remains the ſtream 
ſomewhat more confined, —but runs the ſtronger for 
it, —the ſame benevolence of heart, altered only in 
its courſe, and the difference of objects towards 
which it tends. Take a ſhort view of him in this 
light, as acting under the many tender claims which 
that relation lays upon him, — ſpending many weary 
days, and ſleepleſs nights—utterly forgetful of him- 
ſelf, —intent only upon his family, and with an an- 
xious heart contriving and labouring to preſerve it 
from diſtreſs, againſt that hour when he ſhall be 
taken from its protection. Does ſuch a one hve 
to himſelf ?— He who riſes early, late takes 
reſt, and eats the bread of carefulneſs, to ſave o- 
thers the trouble of doing ſo after him; does ſuch 
a one hve only to himſelf ? Ye who are pa- 
rents, anſwer this queſtion for him. How oft have 
ye ſacrificed your health, —your eaſe, — your plea- 
ſures,.— — nay, the very comforts of your lives, for 

the ſake of your children ? How many indulgen- 
cies have you given up? — What ſelf-denials 
and difficulties have ye cheerfully undergone for 
them ?—In their ſickneſs, or reports of their miſcon- 
duct, how have ye gone on your way ſorrowing *? What 
alarms within you, when fancy forebodes but ima- 
ginary misfortunes hanging over them ?—but when 
real ones have overtaken them, and miſchiefs befallen 
them in the way in which they have gone, how ſharper 
than a ſword have ye felt the workings of parental 
kindneſs ?—In whatever period of human life we 
look for proofs of ſelfiſhneſs, let us not ſeek 
them in this relation of a parent, whoſe whole life, 
when truly known, is often little elſe but a ſucceſ- 
on of cares, heart-aches, and diſquieting appre- 
| | | henſions, 
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benſions,—enough to ſhew that he is but an inſtru- 
ment in the hand of God to provide for the well- 
being of others, to ſerve their intereſt as well as his 
OWN. 

If you try the truth of this reaſoning upon every 
other part or ſituation of the ſame life, you will find 
| it holds good in one degree or other. Take a view 
ol it out of theſe cloſer connections both of a friend 
and parent. Conſider him for a moment under 
that natural alliance, in which even a heathen poet 
has placed him; namely, that of a man :—and as 


ſuch, to his honour, as one incapable of ſtanding 


ef in whatever concerns his fellow-crea- 
tures.—Compaſſion has ſo great a ſhare in our na- 
ture, and the miſeries of tbis world are ſo conſtant 
an exerciſe of it, as to leave it in no one's power 
(who deſerves the name of man FA in this reſpect, to 
live to himſelf. 
Hie cannot ſtop his ears dgnink the cries of the 
unfortunate.—'The ſad ſtory of the fatherleſs, and 
him that has no helper, muft be heard. —The forrow- 
ul fighing of the priſoners will come before him ; and a 
thouſand other untold caſes of diſtreſs to which the 
life of man is ſubject, find a way to his heart, let 
intereſt guard the paſſage as it will he has this 
<vorld's goods, and ſeeth his brother have need, he auill 
not be able to ſhut - his bowels of compaſſis on Hen 
him. 

Let any man of common humanity look back up- 
on his own life as ſubjected to theſe ſtrong claims, 
and recollect the influence they have had upon him. 
How oft the mere impulſes of generofity and com- 
paſhon have led him out of his way!——in how 
many acts of charity and kindneſs his fellow-feeling 
for others has made him forget himſelf |———In 
neighbourly offices, how oft he has acted againſt 
all conſiderations of * convenience, nay, ſome- 


times 
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times even of juſtice itſelf |!——Let him add to 
this account how much, in the progreſs of his 
life, has been given up even to the leſſer obligations 
of civility and good manners !|—W hat rettraints 
they have laid him under! How large a portion 
of his time, —how much of his inclination and 
the plan of life he ſhould moſt have wiſhed, has 
from time to time been made a ſacrifice to his good- 
nature and diſinclination to give pain or diſguſt to 
others. 8 44d 0 
Whoever takes a view of the life of man, in this 
glaſs wherein I have ſhewn it, will find it fo beſet 
and hemmed in with obligations of one kind or 
other, as to leave little room to ſuſpect, that man 
can live to himſelf : and ſo cloſely has our Creator 
linked us together, (as well as all other parts of his 
works), for the preſervation of that harmony in the 
frame and ſyſtem of things which his wiſdom has 
at firſt eſtabliſhed, —that we find this bond of 
mutual dependence, however relaxed, is too {tron 
to be broke; and I believe that the moſt ſelfiſh 
men find it is ſo, and that they cannot, in fact, 
live ſo much to themſelves as the narrowneſs of 
their own hearts incline them. If theſe reflections 
are juſt upon the moral relations in which we ſtand 
to each other, let us cloſe the examination with a 
ſhort reflection upon the great relation in which we 
ſtand to God. | | 5 745 
The firſt and moſt natural thought on this 
ſubject, which at one time or other will thruſt it- 
ſelf upon every man's mind, is this, — That there is 
a God who made me,—to whoſe gift Lowe all the 
powers and faculties of my foul, to whoſe providence 
I owe all the bleſſings of my life, and by whoſe 
permiſſion it is that I exerciſe and enjoy them; 
that I am placed in this world as a creature but of 
a day, haſtening to the place from whence I ſhall 
not 
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not return—That I am accountable for my conduct 


and behaviour to this greateſt and wiſeſt of Beings, 


— 


before whoſe judgment-ſeat I mult finally appear, 
and receive the things done in my body, — whether 
they are good, or whether they are bad. | 
Can any one doubt but the moſt inconſiderate of 
men ſometimes fit down coolly, and make ſome ſuch 
plain reflections as theſe upon their ſtate and condi- 
tion?—or that, after they have made them, can one 
imagine they loſe all effect ?—As little appearance 
as there is of religion in the world, there is a great 
deal of its influence felt in its affairs—nor can one 
ſo root out the principles of it, but, like nature, they 


will return again, and give checks and interruptions 


to guilty purſuits. There are ſeaſons, when the 
thoughts of a juſt God overlooking, and the terror 
of an after-reckoning; has made the moſt determin- 
ed tremble, and ſtop ſhort in the execution of a 


wicked purpoſe; and if we conceive that the worſt 


of men lay ſome reſtraints upon themſelves from the 
weight of this principle, what ſhall we think of the 
good and virtuous part of the world, who live under 
the perpetual influence of it,—who ſacrifice their 


appetites and paſſions, from a conſcience of their 


duty to God, and conſider him as the object to 
whom they have dedicated their ſervice, and make 
that the firſt principle and ultimate end of all their 
actions ?—How many real and unaffected inſtances 


there are in this world, of men thus governed, will 
not ſo much concern us to inquire, as to take care 


\ 


that we are of the number: which may God grant, 


for the fake of Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. 
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TrME and CHANCE. 


EccLESIASTES ix. IT. 


1 ee bind ſazu under the ſun, that the race is not to 
the fewift,—nor the battle to the ſtrong, — neither yet 
bread to the wiſe, nor yet riches to men of under- 


 fanding, nor yet favour to men of fill, —but time and 
chance happeneth to them all. 


FHEN min cafts's look upon this melan- 
choly deſcription of the world, and fees, 
contrary to'all his gueſſes and expectations, what 
different fates attend the lives of men, — how oft 
it happens in the world, that there is not even bread 
to the wiſe, nor riches to men of underſtanding, c. 
—he is apt to conclude with a ſigh upon it, —in the 
words,—though not in the ſenſe of the wiſe man, 
E that time and chance happeneth to them all. — 
That time and chance,—apt ſeaſons and fit con- 
junctures, have the greateſt ſway in the turns and 
diſpoſals of mens fortunes; and that, as theſe lucky 
hits (as they are called) happens to be for or againſt 
a man,—they either open the way to his advance- - 
ment againſt all obſtacles, or block it up againſt 
all helps and attempts; that as the text intimates, 
neither ⁊uiſdom, nor under flanding, * nor ill, ſhall be 
able to ſurmount them.' 
However widely we may differ in our reaſonings 
upon this obſervation of Solomon's, the authority of 
the obſervation i is ſtrong beyond * and the evi- 


dence 
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dence given of it in all ages ſo alternately confirmed | 


by examples and complaints, as to leave the fact it. 
| ſelf unqueſtionable.—That things are carried on in 
this world, ſometimes ſo contrary to all our reaſon- 
ings, and the ſeeming probabilities of ſucceſs, —. 
that, even the race is not to the ſwift, nor the bat. 
tle to the ſtrong, —nay, what is ſtranger ſtill— nor 
yet bread to the wiſe, who ſhould laſt ſtand in want 
of it, nor yet riches to men of underſtanding, who 
you would think beſt qualified to acquire them,— 

nor yet favour to men of ſkill, whoſe merit and pre- 
tences bid the faireſt for it——but that there are ſome 


ſecret and unſeen workings in human affairs, which 


baffle all our endeavours, — and turn aſide the courſe 
of things in ſuch a manner,—that the molt likely 
cauſes diſappoint and fail of producing for us the 
effect which we wiſhed and naturally expected from 
them. 

You will ſee a man, of whom was you to form 
a conjecture from the appearance of things iu his 
favour, —you would ſay was ſetting out in the 
world with the faireſt proſpe& of making his for- 
tune in it; - with all the advantages of birth to re- 
commend him, —of perſonal merit to ſpeak for 


bim, —and of friends to help and puſh him for- 


wards : you will behold him, notwithſtanding this, 
diſappointed in every effect you might naturally 
have looked for from them; every ſtep he takes 
towards his advancement, ſomething inviſible ſhall 
pull him back, ſome unforeſeen obſtacle ſhall riſe 
up perpetually in his way, and keep there.—— In 
every application he makes, —-ſome untoward cir- 
cCumſtance ſhall blaſt it. He ſhall riſe early,—late 
take reſt, and eat the bread of carefulneſs ; yet 
ſome happier man ſhall {till riſe up, and ever ſtep 


of 


in before him, and leave him ſtruggling to the end 
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of his life, in the very ſame place in wh ch he firſt 
began it. 1 6 EAR Haut ag 
The hiſtory of a ſecond ſhall in all reſpects be the 
contraſt to this. He ſhall come into the world 
with the moſt unpromiſing appearance, —ſhall ſet 
forwards without fortune, without friends, —-with- 
out talents to procure him either the one or the o- 
ther. Nevertheleſs, you will ſee this clouded pro- 
ſpect brighten up inſenſibly, unaccountably before 
him; every thing preſented in his way, ſhall turn 
out beyond his expectations: in ſpite of that chain 
of unſurmountable difficulties which firſt threatened 
him, —time and chance ſhall open him a way z— 
ſeries of ſucceſsful occurrences thall lead him by the 


hand to the ſummit of honour and fortune; and, 


in a word, without giving him the pains of think- 
ing, or the credit of projecting it, ſhall place him 
in ſafe poſſeſſion of all that ambition could wiſh 
The. hiſtories of the lives and fortunes of mem 
are full of inſtances of this nature, —where favour- 
able times and lucky accidents, have done for them 
what wiſdom or {kill could not: and there is ſcarce 
any one. who has lived long in the world, who, up- 
on looking backwards, will not diſcover ſuch a mix- 
| ture of theſe in the many ſucceſsful turns which 
have happened in his life, as to leave him very lit- 
tle reaſon to diſpute againſt the fact, and I ſhould: 
hope, as little upon the concluſions to be drawn. 
from it. - 3 W 5 79 4 
Some, indeed, from a ſuperficial view of this re- 
preſentation of things, have atheiſtically inferred, — 
that becauſe there was ſo much of lottery in this 
life,—and mere caſualty ſeemed to have ſuch a 
ſhare in the diſpoſal of our affairs, that the pro- 
vidence of God ſtood neuter and unconcerned in 
their ſeveral workings, leaving them to the mercy 
VorL. III. oo = of 
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of time and chance, to be furthered or diſappointed 
1 1 blind agents directed. Whereas in truth 
ery oppoſite concluſion follows, For conſider, 
. a ſuperior intelligent power did not ſometimes 
croſs and over-rule events in the world—then our 
policies and deſigns in it would always anſwer 
according to the wiſdom and ſtratagem in which 
they were laid; and every cauſe, in the courſe of 
things, would produce its natural effect, without 
Variation. Now, as this is not the aſe, it neceſ. 
ſarily follows, from Solomon's reaſoning, that, if | 
_ the race is not to the ſwift, if knowledge and learn. Þ 
ing do not always ſecure men from want,—nor care 
and induſtry. always make men rich, — nor art and 
{kill infallibly make men high in the world ; that 
there is ſome other cauſe which mingles itſelf in 
human affairs, and governs and turns them as it 
- pleaſes 3- which cauſe can be no other than the Firk I 
| Cauſe of all things, and the ſecret and over-ruling 
providence of that Almighty God, who though his 
dwelling is ſo high, yet he humbleth himſelf to be. 
bold the things that are done on earth, raiſing up 
the poor out of the duſty and lifting the beggar from 
the dunghill, and, contrary to all hopes, putting hin 
with princes, even with the princes of his people; 
which, by the way, was the cafe of David, who 
makes the acknowledgment, —— And no doubt— 
one reaſon, why God has ſelected to his own diſ. 
| poſal ſo many inſtances as this, where events have I 
run counter to all probabilities was to give 
teſtimony to his providence in governing the work, 
and to engage us to a conſideration and \dependenct 
upon it, for the event and ſucceſs of our under- 
takings *. For undoubtedly—as I ſaid, —it ſhoul 
ſeem but ſuitable to Nature's law, that the race 
« ever be to the- PR OR the battle to the} 


\ ſtrong; 


* 


. Tilotſon- «ſermon on this ſubjcct. 


% 
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ſtrong * t is reaſonable that the beſt contrivances 


1. 


and means ſhould have beſt ſucceſs: and fince it 
often falls out otherwiſe, in the caſe of man, where 
the wiſeſt projects are. oyerthrown—and the moſt 
hopeful means are . blaſted, and time and chance 
happens to all;—you muſt call in the Deity to un- 
tie this knot :—for though at ſundry times—ſundry 
events fall out, ——which we, who look no farther 
than the events themſelves, call chance, becauſe 
they fall out quite contrary both to our intentions 
and hopes, yet at the ſame time, in reſpect of God's 
providence over-ruling in theſe events, it were pro- 
fane to call them chance, for they are pure deſigna- 
tion, and though inviſible, are ſtill the regular diſ- 
penſations of the ſuperintending power of that Al- 
mighty Being, from whom all the laws and powers 
of nature are derived; — who, as he has appointed, 
—ſo holds them as inſtruments in his hands; and, 


without, invading the liberty and free - will of his 


creatures, can turn the paſſions and deſires of their 
hearts to fulfil. his own righteouſneſs, and work ſuch 
effects in human affairs, which to us ſeem merely 
caſual, — hut to him, certain and determined, and 
what his infinite wiſdom ſees neceſſary to be brought 
about, for the government and preſervation of 
2 world, over which providence perpetually pre- 
ſides. 5 


** 


When the ſons of Jacob had caſt their brother 
Joſeph into the pit for his deſtruction, - one would 
think, if ever any accident which concerned the life 
of man deſerved to be called chance, it was this,. 
that the company of Iſhmaelites ſhould happen to 
paſs by, in that open country, at that very place, at 
that time too, when this barbarity was committed. 
After he was reſcued by ſo favourable a contingency, 
—his life and future fortune {till depended upon a 
ſeries of contingencies [equally improbable z for in- 
© es | EY ſtance, 
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ſtance, had the buſineſs of the Iſhmaelites who 
bought him, carried them from Gilead, to any o- 
ther part of the world beſides Egypt ;—or, when 
they arrived there, had they ſold their bond-ſlave 
to any other man but Potiphar, throughout the 
_ "whole empire z—or, - after that diſpoſal, had the 
' unjuſt accuſation of his maſter's wife caſt the 
Jum into any other dungeon, than that where the 
_ *ing's prifoners were kept; or had it fallen out at 
any other criſis, than when Pharaoh's chief butler 
was caſt there too; — had this or any other of theſe 
events fallen out otherwiſe than it did,—a ſeries of 
unmerited misfortunes had overwhelmed him. 
and, in conſequence, the whole land of Egypt and 
"Canaan. From the firſt opening to the concluſion 
of this long and intereſting tranſaction, the provi- 
dence of God ſuffered every thing to take its courſe: 
*the malice and cruelty of Joſeph's brethren wrought 
their worſt miſchief againſt him; — baniſhed him 
from his country and the protection of his parent.— 
The luſt and baſeneſs of a diſappointed woman ſunk 
him till deeper :—loaded his character with an un- 
Juſt reproach, —and, to complete his ruin, doom- 
ed bim, friendleſs, to the miſeries of a hopeleſs 
PE where he lay neglected. © Providence, tho 
did not croſs theſe events, - yet providence bent 
them to the moſt merciful ends. When the whole 
DRAMA was opened, then the wiſdom and contri- 
ance of every part of it was diſplayed. Then it 
appeared it was not they, (as the patriarch inferred 
in; conſolation of his brethren), it was not they who 
_ "fold him, but God,—it was he ſent him thither be- 
fore them;—his ſuperintending power availed it- 
ſelf of their paſſions directed the operations of 
them, — held the chain in his hand, and turned and 
*wound it to his own purpoſe. © Ye verily thought 
© evil againſt me, but God meant it for 80 "7 

ae 1 | . « ha 


F 
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_ ©& had the guilt of a bad intention. bis provi- 


t dence the glory of accompliſhing a good one, — 


e by preſerying yo a pgſterity upon the earth, and 
« bringing to paſs as it is this day, to: ſave much pepple 


« hive.” All hiſtory is full of ſuch teſtimonies, 
which though they may convince thoſe who look no 


deeper than the turface of things, that time and 


chance happen to all, — yet to thoſe who look deeper, 
they manifeſt at the ſame time, that there is a hand 
much buſier in human affairs than what we vainly 
calculate; which, though the projectors of this 
world overlook, —or at leaſt make no allowance for 
in the formation of their plans, os generally find 
it in the execution of them. And though the fatal- 
iſt may urge, that every event in this life 1s brought 


about by the miniſtry and chain of natural cauſes, 


yet, in anſwer, let him go one ſtep higher and 


conſider, whoſe power it is that enables theſe cauſes 


to work, — —whoſe knowledge it is that foreſees 


What will be their effects, whoſe goodneſs it 
is that is inviſibly conducting them forwards to the 


beſt and greateſt ends for the happineſs of his crea- 
tures. | 5 | 


So that as a great reaſoner juſtly diſtinguiſhes, | 


upon this point,—* It is not only religiouſly ſpeak- 


ing, but with the ſtricteſt and moſt philoſophi- 


«cal truth of expreſſion, that the ſcripture tells 
« us, that God commandeth the ravens ;——— —that 
&« they are his directions which the 2vinds and the ſeas 
« obey. If his ſervant hides himſelf by the brook, 
* ſuch an order of cauſes and effects ſhall be laid, 
4 —that the fowls of the air ſhall miniſter to his 
© {upport.—When- this reſource fails, and his pro- 
„ phet is directed to go to Zarephath, for that 
« he has commanded a widow woman there to ſuſ- 


«* tain him, —the ſame hand which leads the pro- 


phet to the gate of the city, ——ſhall lead forth 
| e G 3 the 
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64 the diſtreſſed widow to the ſame place, to take 
him under her roof,—and, though upon the im- 
3 pulſe of a different 'occafion, ſhall nevertheleſs 
made to fulfil his promiſe : and intention of their 
% mutual preſervation.” | 
Thus much for the truth and inuſtration of this 
great and fundamental docttine of a providence; 
the belief of which is of fuch conſequence to us, as 
to be the great ſupport and comfort bf our lives, 
Juſtly therefore might the pſalmiſt, upon this de- 
Elaration,—that” the Lord 18 King—conclude, that 
the earth may be glad therefore, yea the multitude of 
the iſles may be glad therefore. 
May God grant the perſuaſion may 8 us as 
virtuous, as it has reaſon to make us joyful; and 
that it may bring forth in us the fruits of good liv- 
ing to his praiſe and glory, to whom be all might, 


majeſty, and ay, now and for evermore. 
Amen. ö | 
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The Character of HERO DP. 
Preached on Innocents Day. 


MarruEw ii. 17, 18. 


Then Was falfilled that which was ſpoken by Jeremy the 


prophet, ſaying, — In Rama was there a voice heard, 
lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning, Ra+ 
chael weeping for her children, and ould not be cm- 
forted, becauſe they are nut. 2e 


- 


fulfilled by the cruelty and ambition of He- 
rod,—are in the 31} chapter of Jeremiah 15th 


verſe. In the foregoing chapter the propbet having 


declared God's intention of turning the mourning of 
his people into joy, by the reſtoration of the tribes 
which had been led away captive into Babylon; he 
proceeds, in the beginning of this chapter, which 
contains this prophecy, to give a more particular de- 


ſcription of the great joy and feſtivity of that pro- 


miſed day, when they were to return once more to 
their own land, to enter upon their antient poſſeſſi- 
ons, and enjoy again all the privileges they had loft, 
and, amongſt others, and what was above them all, 


the favour and protection of God, and the conti- 


nuation of his mercies to them and their poſterity. ' 
To make, therefore, the impreſſion of this change 


the ſtronger upon their minds——he gives a very 
= 4 _ Pathetic 


HE words which St Matthew cites here as. 
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pathetic repreſentation of the preceding re on 
that day when they were firſt led away captive. 

Thus faith the Lord, A voice was heard in Rama: . 
lamentation and bitter weeping, Rachael weeping 
for her children, refuſed to de comforted, becauſe 
they were not. 

To enter into the full ſenſe and benny of this 
deſcription, it is to be. remembered, that the tomb 
of Rachael, Jacob's beloved wife, as we read in the 
35th of Geneſis, was fituated near Rama, and be. 
' twixt that place and Bethlehem. Upon which cir. 
cumſtance the prophet raiſes one of the moſt affec. 
ging ſcenes that could be conceived; for as the tribes, 

n their ſorrowful journey betwixt Rama and Beth- 

lehem, in their way to Babylon, were ſuppoſed to 
| Paſs by this monumental pillar of their anceſtor Ra- 
chael, Jacob's wife, the prophet, by a common li- 
berty in rhetoric, introduces her as riſing up out of 
her ſepulchre, and as the common mother of two of 
their tribes, weeping for her children, bewailing 
the ſad cataſtrophe of her poſterity led away into a 
ſtrange land, refuſing to be comforted, becauſe 
they were not, loſt and cut. off from their country, 

and, in all likelihood, never to be reitored back to 
her again. : 

The Jewiſh interpreters ſay upon this, that the 
patriarch Jacob buried Rachael in this very place, 
foreſeeing, by the ſpirit of prophecy, that his poſte- 
Tity ſhould that way be led captive, that ſhe might, 
as they paſſed her, intercede for them. 

But this fanciful ſuperſtructure upon the paſſage, 
ſeems to be little elſe than a mere dream of ſome 
of the Jewiſh doctors; and indeed had they not 
dreamed it when they did, it is great odds, but ſome 
of the Romiſh dreamers would have hit upon it be- 
fore now. For as it favours the doctrine of inter- 
eeſſiona - if there had not been undeniable 

vouchers 


- vouchers for the real inventor: of 'the conceit, one 
ſhould! much ſooner have ſought for it amongſt the 


oral traditions of this church, than in the Talmud, 
whom ation om oth; hog Toe ali 1 
But this by the by. There is ſtill another inter- 


pretation of the words here cited by St Matthew, 
Which altogether excludes this ſcenical repreſenta- 
tion J have given of them. By which it is thought 


that the lamentation of Rachael, here deſcribed, has 
no immediate reference to Rachel, Jacob's wife; 
but that it ſimply alludes to the ſorrows of her 
deſcendents, the diſtreſſed mothers of the tribes 
of Benjamin and Ephraim, who might accompany 
their children Ied into captivity, as far as Rama, in 


their way to Babylon, who wept and wailed upon 


this ſad occaſion, and as the-prophet deſcribes them 
in the perſon of Rachael, refuſing to be comforted 


for the loſs of their children, looking upon their de- 


parture without hope or proſpect of ever beholding 


Whichever of the two ſenſes you give the words 
of the prophet, the application of them by the evan- 


. geliſt is equally juſt and faithful. For as the for- 
mer ſcene he relates was tranſacted upon the very 


ſame ftage,—in the ſame diſtrict of Bethlehem near 
Rama—where ſo. many mothers of the ſame tribe 


now ſuffered this ſecond moſt affecting blow—— 


the words of Jeremiah, as the evangelift obſerves, 


were literally accompliſhed ; and no doubt, in that 


horrid day, a voice was heard again in Rama, la- 
mentation and bitter weeping——Rachael weep- 


ing for her children, and refuſing to be comforted ; 
——every Bethlehemitiſh mother involved in this 
calamity, beholding it with hopeleſs ſorrow—gave 


vent to it, —each one bewailing her children, and 


lamenting the hardneſs of their lot, with the anguiſh 
of a heart as uncapable of conſolation, as they were. 


of 


out the impreſſion ? 
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of redreſs. Monſter !---could' no confideration of al! 
this tender ſorrow ſtay thy hand? Could no 


reflection upon ſo much bitter lamentation through: 


out the coalts of Bethlehem, interpoſe and plead in 
behalf of fo many wretched objects, as this tragedy 


* 


would make? — Was there no way open to 
ambition, but that thou muſt trample upon the 
affections of nature? Could no pity for the inno- 
cence of childhood no fympathy for the earnings 


of parental love, incline thee to ſome other meaſures 


for thy ſecurity—but thou muſt thus pitileſsly ruſh 
in—take the victim by violence—tear it from the 
embraces of the mother —offer it up before her eyes 
leave her diſconſolate for ever——broken-heart- 
ed with a loſs—ſo affecting in itſelf—ſo circum- 
ſtanced with horror, that no time, how friendly ſo- 
ever to the mournful----ſhall ever be able to wear 


There is nothing in which the mind of man is 


more divided than in the accounts of this horrid 


nature.---:-For when we confider man, as faſhioned 
by his Maker----nnocent and upright---full of the 


tendereſt diſpolitions----with a heart inclining him 


to kindneſs, and the love and protection of his 


ſpecies-=--this idea of him would almoſt ſhake the 


credit of ſuch accounts; ſo that to clear them--- 
we are forced to take a ſecond view of man----very 
different from this favourable one, in which we 
infenfibly . to our imaginations— that 
is, we are obliged to conſider him— not as he was 
made — but as he is a creature, by the violence and 
irregularity of his paffions, capable of being per- 


verted from all theſe friendly and benevolent pro- 


enſities, and ſometimes. hurried into exceſſes fo 
oppoſite to them, as to render the moſt unnatural | 
and horrid” accounts of what he does but too pro- 
bable. The truth of this obſervation will be 
wy | | exemplified 
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exetnplified in the caſe before us. For next to the 


faith and character of the hiſtorian who reports ſuch 


facts, — the particular character of the perſon who 


committed them is to be confidered as a voucher 


for their truth and credibility and if, upon in- 


quiry, it appears that the man aCted but conſiſtent 
with himfelf,—and juſt as you would have expected 
from his principles, ——the- credit of the hiſtorian 
is reſtored, —and the fact related ſtands inconteſti- 
ble, from fo ſtrong and concurring an evidence on 


With this view, it may not be an unacceptable 


application of the remaining part of .a diſcourſe 


upon this day, to give you a ſketch of the character 


of Herod, not as drawn from ſcripture, ——for in 
general it furniſhes us with few materials for ſuch 
deſcriptions :—the ſacred ſcripture cuts off in few 
words the hiſtory of the ungodly, how great ſoever 


| they were in the eyes of the world, —and,. on the 
| other hand, dwells largely upon the ſmalleſt ac- 
tions of the righteous. ——— We find all the cir- 
cumſtances of the lives of Abraham, Ifaac, Jacob, 
and Joſeph, recorded in the minuteſt manner. 


The wicked ſeem only mentioned with regret ; 
juſt brought upon the ſtage, on purpoſe to be con- 


demned. The uſe and advantage of which con- 


duQt—is, I ſuppoſe, the reaſon—as in general it en- 


larges on no character but what is worthy of imita- 


tion. It is however undeniable, that the lives of 
bad men are not without uſe ;--—and whenever 
ſuch a one is drawn, not with a corrupt view to be 
admired,---but on purpoſe to be deteſted, —it muſt 
excite ſuch a horror againſt vice, as will ſtrike in- 
directly the ſame good impreſſion. And though 


it is painful in the laſt degree to paint a man in the 


ſhades which his vices have caſt upon him,—yet 
when it ferves this end, and at the ſame time 
Ts OY | | illuſt rates 
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illuſtrates A point in ſacred hiſtory—it. carries its 


own excule with it. 


This Herod, therefore, of whom the evangeliſt 


ſpeaks, if you take a ſuperficial view of his life, you 
would ſay was a compound of good and evil; that 


though he was certainly a bad man, yet you 


would think the maſs was tempered at the fame 


time with a mixture of good qualities. So that, 
in courſe, as is not uncommon, he would appear 
with two characters very different from each other, 
f you looked upon the more favourable ide, you 
would ſee a man of great addreſs—popular in his 

xchaviour,— ——generous,. prince-like 1 in-his entertain- 
ments A, expences, and, in a word, ſet off 
with all ſuch virtue and ſhewy properties, as bid 


high for the countenance and den of the 
world. 


View him in another light, he was an ambitious, 
deſigning man,—ſuſpicious of all the world, —rapa- 
cious, implacable in bis temper, without ſenſe of 
] Nov, in all 
ſuch complex character, as this, ——the way the 


world uſually 1 is to ſum up the good and 
n 


the bad againſt, each other, —deduct the leſſer of 
theſe articles from the greater, and (as we do in 


paſſing « other accompts) give credit to the man ſor 


what remains upon the balance. Now, though 


1 this ſeems a fair----yct 1 fear 1 it is often a fallacious 
reckoning, — which though it may ſerve in many 
ordinary c caſes of, private life, yet will not hold good 


in the more notorious inſtances of mens lives, 
eſpecially when ſo complicated with good and bad, 
as to exceed all common bounds and, proportions. 
Not to be deceived in ſuch caſes, we muſt work 


by a different rule, which, though it. may appear 


leſs candid, yet, to make amends, I am perſuaded 


will DING: us in general Men nearer to the thing 
| we 
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we want, — which is truth. The way to which is 
in all judgments of this kind, to diſtinguith, and 
carry in your eye the principal and ruling paſſion 
which leads the character and ſeparate that from 
the other parts of it, —and then take notice, how 
far his other qualities, good and bad, are brought 
to ſerve and ſupport that. For want of this dif- 
tintion, ——we often think ourſelves inconſiſtent 
creatures, When we are the furtheſt from it; and 
all the variety of ſhapes and contradiCtory appear- 
ances we put on, are, in truth, but ſo many dif- 
ferent attempts to gratify the fame governing appe- 
tits. — e 1 | 
With this clew, let us endeavour to unravel this 
character of Herod, as here given. 
_, The firſt thing which ſtrikes one in it, is ambi- 
tion; an immoderate thirſt, as well as jealouſy of 
power z---5--how inconſiſtent ſoever in other parts, 
his character appears invariable in this, and every 
action of his life was true to it. —From hence we 
may venture to conclude, that this was his ruling 
paſſion; and that moſt, if not all the other wheels 
were put in motion by this firſt ſpring. Now let us 
conſider how far this was the caſe in fact. 1 
To begin with the worſt part of him,. ——T ſaid 
he was a man of no ſenſe of religion, or at leaſt no 
other ſenſe of it, but that which ſerved his turn— 
for he is recorded to have built temples in Judea, 
and erected images in them for idolatrous worſhip, 
not from a perſuaſion of doing right, for he was 
bred a Jew, and conſequently taught to abhor all 
idolatry,— but he was in truth ſacrificing all his 
time to a greater idol of his own, his ruling paſſion; 
for if we may truſt Joſephus, his ſole view in ſo 
groſs a compliance, was to ingratiate himſelf with 
Auguſtus and the great men of Rome, from whom 
be held his power —— With this he was greedy and 
e „ „„ rapacious 
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= acts of cruelty— 
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rapacious—— how could he be — OY ſo 


- devouring an. appetite as ambition to provide for? 


—He was jealous in his nature, and ſuſpicious of 
all the worid.—Shew me an ambitious man that is 


not ſo; for as ſuch a man's band, like Iſhmaer's, is 


againſt every man, he concludes. that every man's 
hand in{courſe is againſt him. 

Few men were ever guilt: of more aſtoniſhing 
and yet the particular inſtances 
of them in Herod were ſuch as he was Hurried into, 


by the alarms this waking paſſion perpetually gave 


him. He put the whole Sanhedrim to the ſword 


ſparing neither age, or wiſdom, or merit — 
one cannot ſuppoſe, ſimply from an inclination to 
eruelty no they had oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of 
his power at Jeruſalem. 

is own ſons, two hopeful e be cut off by 


8 execution. — The worſt men have akturi 


ction—and ſuch a ſtroke as this would run fo 
contrary to the natural workings of it, that you are 
forced to ſuppoſe the impulſe of ſome more violent 
inclination. to over-rule and conquer it. And ſo it 
was; for the Jewiſh hiſtorian tells us, it was jea- 
louſy of power, —his darling objeCt----of which he 
feared they would one day or other diſpoſſeſs him 


 —ſufficient inducement to tranſport a man of ſuch 


a temper into the bloodieſt exceſſes. 

Thus far this one fatal and extravagant paſſion 
accounts for the dark fide of Herod's character. 
This governing principle being firſt laid open—all 
his other bad actions follow in courſe, like ſo many 
ſymptomatic complaints from the ſame diſtemper. 

Let us fee, if this was not the caſe even of his 


| rice too. 


At firſt fight it * a myſtery how a man, ſo 
black as Herod has been thus far deſcribed—ſhould 
be ales to ſupport himiett 1 in the fayour and friend- 


_ ſhip-of ſo wiſe and penetrating a body of -men, as 
the Roman ſenate, of whom he held his power. 
To counterbalance the weight of ſo bad and deteſt- 
eda character — and be able to be bear it up, as 
Herod did, one would think he muſt have been 
maſter of ſome great ſecret worth inquiring after— _ 
he was ſo. But that ſecret was no other than what 
appears on this reverſe of his character. He was a 
Perſon of great addreſs popular in his outward be- 
haviour—he was generous, prince-like in his enter- 
tainments and expences.. The world was then as 
corrupt, at leaſt, as now - and Herod underſtood it | 
—knew at what price it was to be bought—and +} 
what qualities would bid the higheſt for its good 
word and approbation. F 8 
And in truth, he judged this matter ſo well, 
that notwithſtanding the general odium and pre- 
poſſeſſion which arole againſt ſo hateful a character 
—in ſpite of all the ill impreſſions from ſo many 
repeated complaints of his cruelties and oppreſſions 
he yet ſtemmed the torrent—and by the ſpecious 
diſplay of theſe popular virtues, bore | himſelf up 
againſt it all his life. So that at length, when he 
was ſummoned to Rome to anſwer for his crimes 
—Joſephus tells us - that by the mere magnificence 
of his expences - and the apparent generoſity of his 
behaviour, he entirely confuted the whole charge 
—and ſo ingratiated bimſelf with the Roman ſenate 
—and won the heart of Auguſtus—(as he had that 
of Antony before) that he ever after had his favour 
and kindneſs; which I cannot mention without 
adding—that it is an eternal ftain upon the charac- 
ter and memory of Auguſtus, that he ſold his coun- 
tenance and protection to ſa bad a man, for ſo mean 
and baſe a conſideration. git 09 
From this point of view, if we look back upon 
Yerod-——his beſt qualities will ſurink into little 
| i * room, | 
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room, and how glittering ſoever in appearance, 
when brought to this balance, are found wanting. 
And, in truth, if we would not willingly be de- 
ceived in the value of any virtue, or ſet of virtues, 
in ſo complex a character we muſt call them to 
this very account; examine whom they ſerve, what 
paſſion and what principle they have for their 
maſter. When this is underſtood, the whole clew 
is unravelled at once, and the 8 Herod, 
as complicated as it is given us in biſtory——when 
thus analyzed, is ſummed up in three words—T hat 
he. avas d man of wnbounded ambition, who ftuck at no. 
thing to gratify it :————40 that not only his vices 
were miniſterial to his ruling paſſion, but bis virtues 
too (if they deſerve the name) were drawn 1 in, and 
liſted into the ſame ſervice. | 
Thus much for the character of Herod che 
critical review of which has many obvious uſes, to 
which I may truſt you, having time but to mention 
that particular one which firſt led me into this 
examination, namely, that all objections againſt the 
evangeliſt's account of this day's ſlaughter of the 
Bethlehemitiſh infants—from the incredibility of 
ſo horrid an account —are ſilenced by this account 
of the man; ſince in this he acted but like himſelf, 
and juſt ſo as you would expect in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances, from every man of ſo ambitious a 
head and ſo bad a heart —Conſider what havoc 
ambition has made — how often the ſame tragedy 
has been acted upon larger theatres where not 
only the innocence of childhood or the gray hairs 
of the aged, have found no protection---but whole 
countries, without diſtinction, have been put to 
the ſword; or, what is as cruel, have been driven 
forth to e e e ee, a er to make way for 
new ones, under the guidance of this paſſion. ---- 


Tor a ſpecimen of this, reflect __ the ſtory related 
5 * 
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by Plutarch ;——when, by order of the Roman ſe- 
nate, ſeventy populous cities were unawares ſacked 
and deſtroyed at one prefixed hour, by P. Amiliug 
—by whom one hundred and fifty thouſand unhap- 
' py people were driven in one day into captivity— 
to be ſold to the higheſt bidder, to end their days in 
cruel labour and anguiſh. As aſtoniſhing as the ac- 
count before us is, it vaniſhes into nothing from 
ſuch views; ſince it is plain from all hiſtory, that 
there is no wickedneſs too great for ſo unbounded a 
cauſe, and that the moſt horrid accounts in hiſtory 
are, as I ſaid above, but too probable effects of it. 
| May God of his mercy defend mankind from fu- 
ture experiments of this kind—and grant we ma 


make a proper uſe of them, for the ſake of Jeſus 
Chriſt. . Amen. : | | 
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| Jos's Account of the Shortneſs and Troubles 
of LIE, conſidered. 


Jos xiv. I, 2. 


Man that is bern of a woman, is of fer days, and full 
of trouble: He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut 
down ; he fleeth alſo as a ſhadow, and continueth not. 


THERE is ſomething in this reflection of holy 
Job's, upon the ſhortneſs of life, and inſta- 
bility of human affairs, ſo beautiful and truly ſub- 
lime; that one might challenge the writings of the 
moſt celebrated orators of antiquity, to produce a 
ſpecimen of eloquence ſo noble and thoroughly af- 
fecting. Whether this effect be owing, in ſome 
meaſure, to the pathetic nature of the ſubject re- 
flected on; or to the eaſtern manner of expreſ- 
ſion, in a ſtile more exalted 4nd ſuitable to ſo great 
a ſubject, or (which is the more likely account) 
W becauſe they are properly the words of that Being 
who firſt inſpired man with language, and taught 
his mouth to utter, who opened the lips of the 
dumb, and made. the tongue of the infant eloquent; 
—to which of theſe we are to refer the beauty and 
ſublimity of this, as well as that of numberleſs 
other paſſages in holy writ, may not ſeen nor 
material; but ſurely, without theſe helps, never 
| man was better qualified to make juſt and noble re- 
leQions upon the ſhortneſs of human life, and 

«EL Has inſtability. 
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inſtability of Lin affairs, than Job was, who had 


- himſelf waded through ſuch a ſea of troubles, and 


in his paſſage had encountered many viciſſitudes of 
ſtorms and ſunſhine, and by turns had felt both the 
extremes of all the happineſs, and all the wretched. 
neſs that mortal man 1s hear to. 

The beginning of his days were crowned with 
every thing that ambition could wiſh for :- he 


was the greateſt of all the men of the Eaſt z—had 


large and unbounded poſſeſſions, and no doubt 


enjoyed all the comforts and advantages of life 


which they could adminiſter. —Perhaps you wil 


| ſay, a wiſe man might not be inclined to give a ful 


looſe to this kind of happineſs, without ſome better 


ſecurity for the ſupport of it, than the mere poſſeſ. 
ſion of ſuch goods of fortune, which often flip from 
under us, and ſometimes unaccountably make 
themſelves wings, and fly away.——But he bad 


that ſecurity too ;— for the hand of providence, 
which had thus far protected, was ſtill leading hin 


| forwards, and ſeemed engaged in the preſervation | 
and continuance of theſe bleſſings ;——God hal 


ſet a hedge about him, and about all that he had, 


on every ſide; he had bleſſed all the works of his 


hands, and his ſubſtance increaſed every day. Ii. 


deed, even with this ſecurity, riches to him, wo 
hath neither child nor brother, as the wiſe man 
- obſerves, inſtead of a comfort, prove ſometimes : M 
ſore travel and vexation—The mind of man is not 
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always ſatisfied with the reaſonable aſſurance of is 
own enjoyments, but will look forwards, and it it 
diſcovers ſome imaginary void, the want of ſome I 


beloved object to fill his place after him, will often 
diſquiet itſelf in vain, and fay—* For whom 


c qo I labour, and bereave myſelf of reſt ?” 
This bar to his happineſs God had likewiſe taken- 
| ay, in a blefling him with a uumerous offspring ol 


{ons 
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direct him to make a proper uſe of them. He had 


that feared God and eſchewed evil. 


ſons and daughters, the apparent inheritors of all 


his preſent happineſs.— Pleaſing reflection to 
think the bleſſings God has indulged one's ſelf in, 


| ſhall be handed and continued down to a man's 


own ſeed: how little does this differ from a ſecond 
enjoyment of them, to an affectionate parent? Wo 
naturally looks forward with as ſtrong an intereſt 
upon his children, as if he was to live over again 
in his own poſterity. | 


What could be wanting to finiſh ſuch a picture 
of a happy man ?—Surely nothing, except a virtu- 


| ous diſpoſition to give a reliſn to theſe bleſſings, and 


— 4 


that too, for he was a perfect and upright man, one 
In the midit of all this — which was as 

great as could well fall to the ſhare of one man ;— 

whilſt all the world looked gay, and ſmiled upon 


him, and every thing round him ſeemed to promiſe, 


if poſſible, an increaſe of happineſs, in one inſtant 
all is changed into ſorrow and utter deſpair. 

It pleaſes God, for wiſe purpoſes, to blaſt the 
fortunes of his houſe, and cut off the hopes of his 
poſterity, and, in one mournful day, to bring this 
great prince from his palace down to the dunghill. | 
His flocks and herds, in which conſiſted the abunn 
dance of his wealth, were part conſumed. by a fire | 
from heaven, the remainder taken away by the 
ſword of the enemy: his ſons and daughters, whom 
it is natural to imagine ſo good a man had ſo 
brought up in a ſenſe of their duty, as to give him 
all reaſonable hopes of much joy and pleaſure in 
their future lives ;—natural proſpect for a parent 
to look forwards at, to recompence him for the man 
cares and anxieties which their infancy had coſt 
him | theſe dear pledges of his future happineſs 
were all, all ſnatched from him at one blow, juſt 
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ginning to be the comfort and delight of his old 
Aid to this for it fell out, not only by a very cala- 
| ſhock; and what would ſtill add to it, it happened 


when he would naturally think his children ſecure, 


„ were feaſting and making merry in their eldeſt 
“ brother's houſe, a great wind out of the wilder. 


common lot of many: and yet there are inſtance ; 


- cordial aſſiſtance of a friend. And with theſe 
was not Job's caſe; for ſcarce had theſe evils fallen 


2 grievous diſtemper, which afflicted him from the 


his boſom, whoſe duty it was, with a gentle hand, 


ers of his integrity. O God! what is man when 
thou thus bruiſeſt him, and makeſt his burden 
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at the time that one might imagine they were be. 


\ 


age, which moſt, wanted ſuch ſtaves to lean on 
and as Circumſtances add to an evil, ſo they 


mitous accident, which was grievous enough in 
itſelf, but likewiſe upon the back of his other miſ. 
fortunes, when he was ill prepared to bear ſuch 2 


at an hour when he had leaſt reaſon to expe it, 
and out of the way of danger. For whilſt they 
& neſs ſmote the four corners of the houſe, and it 
« fell upon them.” | e 

Such a concurrence of misfortunes are not the 
of ſome who have undergone as ſevere trials, and 
bravely ſtruggled under them; perhaps by natur 


force of ſpirits, the advantages of health, and the 


But this 


helps, what may not a man ſuſtain? 
upon him, when he was not only borne down with 


crown of his head to the ſole of his foot, but hke- 
aviſe his three friends, in whoſe kind conſolations he 
might have found a medicine, even the wife of 


to have ſoftened all his ſorrows, inſtead of doing 
this, they cruelly inſulted and became the reproach- 


heavier as his ſtrength grows leſs ?!——W ho, that 
had found himſelf thus an example of the many 
changes and chances of this mortal life; — when he 
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- confidered himſelf now firipped and left deſtitute | 


of ſo many valuable bleſſings which the moment 
before thy providence had poured ypon his head; | 
hen be reflected upon this gay delightſome 
ſtructure, in appearance ſo ſtrongly built, ſo pleaſ- 
ingly ſurrounded with every thing that could flatter 
his hopes and wiſhes, and beheld it all levelled with 
the ground in one moment, and the whole proſpe& 
vaniſh with it like the deſcription of an enchant» 
ment; —— who, I ſay, that had ſeen and felt the 
ſhock of ſo ſudden a revolution, would not have 
been furniſhed with juſt and beautiful reflections 
upon the occaſion | arid ſaid with Job, in the words 
of the text, That man that is born of a woman, 
« jg of few days and full of miſery ———that he 
« cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down; 
« he fleeth alſo as a ſhadow, and continueth 
not.” VFC 
The words of the text are an epitome of the na- 
tural and moral vanity of man, and contain two 
diſtinct declarations concerning his ſtate and con- 
dition in each reſpect. eee ee 
Firſt, That he is a creature of few days; and, 
ſecondly, That thoſe days are full of trouble. 
I ſhall make ſome reflections upon each of theſe 
in their order, and conclude with a practical leſſon 
from the whole. | 1 5 
And firſt, That he is of few days. The eompari- 
ſon which Job makes uſe of, That man cometh forth 
like a flower, is extremely beautiful, and more to 


the purpoſe than the moſt elaborate proof, which, 


in truth, the ſubject will not eaſily admit of the 

ſhortneſs of life being a point ſo generally com- 

plained of in all ages ſince the flood, and ſo univer- 

Tally felt and acknowledged by the whole ſpecies, 
as to require no evidence beyond a fimilitude ; the 

intent of which is not - much to prove the fact, 

H4 as 
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as to illuſtrate and place it in ſuch a light as to ſtrike 
us, and bring the impreſſion home to ourſelves ina 
ore affectiug manner. 

Man comes forth, ſays Job, like a fldwer; and i is 
cut down;—he is Gent into the world the faireſt 
and nobleſt part of God's works, —faſhioned after 
the image of his Creator, with reſpect to reaſon and 
the great faculties of the mind: he cometh forth 
glorious as the flower of the field; as it ſurpaſſes the 
vegetable world in beauty, ſo does he the animal 
world in the glory and excellency of his nature. 

The one —if no untimely accident oppreſs it, 
f ſoon arrives at the full period of its perfection, —is 
ſuffered to triumph for a fe moments, and is pluck. 
ed up by the roots in the very pride and gayeſt 
ſtage of its being: or if it happens to eſcape the 
hands of violence, in a few days it neceſſarily ſickens 

of itſelf, and dies away: 
Man likewiſe, though his progreſs is flower, and 
| his-duration ſomething. longer, yet the periods of 
| his, growth and declenſion are nearly the ſame, both 
in the nature and manner of them. | 
Ik he, eſcapes the dangers l threaten his 
tenderer years, he is ſogn got into the ſull maturity 
and ſtrength of life; and if he is ſo fortunate as 
not to be hurried out of it then by accidents, by his 
own folly and intemperance if he eſcapes theſe, 
he naturally decays of himſelf; a period: comes 
Faſt upon him, beyond which he was not made to 
laſt.— Like a flower or fruit which may be pluck- 
ed up by force before the time of their maturity, 
yet cannot be made to outgrow the period when 
they are to fade and drop of themſelves; when that 
comes, the hand of Nature then plucks them both 
off, and no art of the botaniſt can uphold the one, 
or ſkill of the phyſician preſerve the other, beyond 
the periods to Which their original frames and con- 
. ſtitutions 
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he could be enabled to trace them back. 
lancholy account of the life of man ! which gene- 
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ſtitutions were made to extend. As God has ap- 


pointed and determined the ſeveral growths and 
decays of the vegetable race, ſo he ſeems as evi- 
dently to have preſcribed the ſame laws to man, as 
well as all living creatures, in the firſt rudiments of 


which, there are contained the ſpecific powers of 


their growth, duration, and extinction; and when 


the evolutions of thoſe animal powers are exhauſt- 


ed and run down, the creature expires and dies of 


itſelf, as ripe fruit falls from the tree, or a flower 


preſerved beyond its bloom, drops and periſnes upon 
the aK. 1 4 46-56 
Thus much for this compariſon of Job's, which, 
though it is very poetical, yet conveys a juſt idea of 
the thing referred to.—“ That he fleeth alſo as a 
© ſhadow, and continueth not,”—is no leſs a faith- 
ful and fine repreſentation of the ſhortneſs and 
vanity of human life, of which one cannot give a 
better explanation, than by referring to the original 
from whence the picture was taken. With how 
quick a ſucceſſion do days, months, and years paſs 
over our heads ?—how truly like a ſhadow that de- 
parteth do they flee away inſenſibly, and ſcarce leave 
an impreſſion with us ?!——when we endeavour to 


call them back by reflection, and conſider in what 


manner they have gone, how unable are the beſt 
of us to give a tolerable account? and were 
it not for ſome of the more remarkable ſtages which 
have diſtinguiſhed a few periods of this rapid pro- 
greſs——we ſhould look back upon it all as Nebu- 


chadnezzar did upon his dream when he awoke in 


the morning; ——he was ſenſible many things had 
paſſed, and troubled him too; but had paſſed on io 
quickly, they had left no footſteps behind, by which 2 
Me- 


rally runs on in ſuch a manner, as ſcarce io allow 
| . time 
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time to make reflections which way it has gone. 
How many of our firſt years ſlide by in the in. 
nocent ſports of childhood, in which we are not able 
to make reflections upon them? how many more 
thoughtleſs years eſcape us in our youth, when we 
are unwilling to do it, and are ſo eager in the pur- 
ſuit of pleaſure as to have no time to ſpare, to ſtop 
and conſider them: A as 

When graver and riper years come on, and we 
begin to think it. time to reform and ſet up for men 
of ſenſe and conduct, then the buſineſs and perplex- 
ing intereſts of this world, and the endleſs plotting 
and contriving how to make the moſt of it, do ſo 
wholly employ us, that we are too buſy to make 
reflections upon ſo unprofitable a ſubje&t.—As 
families and children increaſe, ſo do our affections, 
and with them are multiplied our cares and toils for 
their preſervation and eſtabliſhment z——all which 
take up our thoughts ſo cloſely, and poſſeſs them 
ſo long, that we are often overtaken by gray hairs 
before we ſee them, or have found leiſure to con- 
ſider how far we were got, what we have been 
doing, and for what purpoſe God ſent us into the 
world. As man may juſtly be ſaid to be of few 
days, conſidered with reſpect to this haſty ſucceſſion 
of things, which ſoon carries him into the decline 
of his life; ſo may he likewiſe be ſaid to flee like 
a ſhadow and continue not, when his duration is 
compared with other parts of God's works, and 
even the works of his own bands, which outlaſt him 
many generations z—whilſt, as Homer obſerves, 
like leaves, one generation drops, and another ſprings 
up to fall again and be forgotten. | 
But when we farther conſider his days in the 
light in which we ought chiefly to view them, as 
they appear in thy fight, O God! with whom a 
thouſand years are but as yeſterday; when * 7 
| 355 e fect 
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ect that this hand-breadth of life is all that is 
meaſured out to us from that eternity for which he 
is created, how does his ſhort ſpan vaniſh to nothing 
in the compariſon ? It is true, the greateſt portion 
of time will do the ſame when compared with what 
is to come; and therefore ſo ſhort and tranſitory a 
one, as threeſcore years and ten, beyond which 
all is declared to be labour and ſorrow, may the 
eaſier be allowed: and yet how uncertain are we 
of that portion, ſhort as it is? Do not ten thouſand 
accidents break off the ſlender thread of human life, 
long before it can be drawn out to that extent 
The new born babe falls down ap eaſy prey, and 
moulders back again into duſt, like a tender bloſſom 
put forth in an untimely hour ———The hopeful 

youth, in the very pride and beauty of life, is cut 
off; ſome cruel diſtemper or unthought of accident 
| lays him proſtrate upon the earth, to purſue Job's 
compariſon, like a blooming flower ſmit and ſhri- 


velled up with a malignant blaſt—In this ſtage of 
life chances multiply upon us,—the ſeeds of diſ- 
orders are ſown " intemperance or neglect z—— 


infectious diſtempers are more eaſily contracted z 
when contracted they rage, with greater violence, 
and the ſucceſs in many cates is more doubtful, in- 
ſomuch that they who have exerciſed themſelves in 
computations of this kind tell us, That one half 
“of the whole ſpecies which are born into the 
“ world, go out of it again, and are all dead in fo 
« ſhort a ſpace as the firſt ſeventeen years.” 

Theſe reflections may be ſufficient to illuſtrate 
the firſt part of Job's declaration, That man is 
« of few days.” Let us examine the truth of the 
other, and ſee, whether he is not likewiſe full of 
trouble. '& 

And here we muſt not take our account from the 
Hattering outſide of things, which are generally ” 

| | off 
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off with a glittering appearace enough, eſpecially 
in what is called higher /ife.—— Nor can we ſafely 


truſt the evidence of ſome of the more merry and 


thoughtleſs amongſt us, who are ſo ſet upon the 
_ enjoyment of life, as ſeldom to reflect upon the 
troubles of it ;—or who, perhaps, becauſe they are 


not yet come to this portion of their inheritance, 


imagine it is not their common lot, Nor, laſtly, 
are we to form an idea of it, from the deluſive ſtories 


of a few of the moſt proſperous paſſengers, who have 


fortunately failed through and eſcaped the rougher 
toils and diſtreſſes. But we are to take our account 
from acloſe ſurvey of human life, and the real face 
of things, {tript of every thing that can palliate or 
gild it over. We muſt hear the general complaint 
of all ages, and read the hiſtories of mankind. - If 
we look into them and examine them to the bottom, 
what do they contain but the hiſtory of ſad and 


uncomfortable paſſages, which a good-natured man 


cannot read but with oppreſſion of ſpirits? Conſider 

the dreadful ſucceſſion of wars in one part or other of 
the earth, perpetuated from one century to another 
with ſo little intermiſſion, that mankind have ſcarce 
had time to breathe from them, fince ambition 
firſt came into the world; conſider. the horrid 
effects of them in all thoſe barbarous devaſtations 
we read of, where whole nations have been put to 
the ſword, or have been driven out to nakedneſs 
and famine, to make room for new comers, ——— 
Conſider how great a part of our ſpecies in all ages 
down to this, have been trod under the feet of cruel 
and caprictous tyrants, who would neither hear 
their cries, nor pity their diſtrefſes——— Conſider 
ſlavery, —what it 15,——how bitter a draught, and 
how many millions have been made to drink of it; 


when exerciſed barely upon our bodies, what muſt 
| | | _ » + I 
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which, if it can poiſon all earthly happineſs 
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it be, when it comprehends both the ſlavery of 
body and mind ?——To conceive this, look into 


the hiſtory of the Romiſh Church and her tyrants, 
(or rather executioners), who ſeem to have taken 
pleaſure in the pangs and convulſions of their 
fellow-creatures.— —Examine the inquiſition, hear 
the melancholy notes ſounded in every cell. —— 
Conſider the anguiſh of mock-trials, and the ex- 
quiſite tortures conſequent thereupon, mercileſs] 

inflicted upon the unfortunate z where the racked 
and weary ſoul has ſo often wiſhed to take its leave, 


but cruelly not ſuffered to depart. —— Conſider 


how many of theſe helpleſs wretches have been 
haled from thence in all periods of this tyrannic 
uſurpation, to undergo the maſſacres and flames to 
which a falſe and a bloody religion has condemned 
ea: 19 85 | 
If this ſad hiſtory and detail of the more public 
cauſes of the miſeries of man are not ſufficient, let 
us behold him in another light, with reſpect to the 
more private cauſes of them, and ſee whether he is 
not full of trouble likewiſe there, and almoſt born 
to it as naturally as the ſparks fly upwards. | If we 
' conſider man as a creature full of wants and ne- 
ceſſities (whether real or imaginary) which he is 
not able to ſupply of himſelf, what a train of diſ- 
appointments, vexations, and dependencies are to 
be ſeen, iſſuing from thence to perplex and make 
his being uneaſy ?——<How many juſtlings and 
hard ſtruggles do we r in making our wa 


in the world ?——How barbarouſly held back? 


How often and baſely overthrown, in aiming only 
at — bread ? How many of us never attain it 
—at leaſt not comfortably, but from various and 
unknown cauſes—eat it all their lives long 1n bitter- 
neſs ? e 15 Wy, 
If we ſhift the ſcene, and look upwards, W 
. 8 | thole 
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thoſe whoſe ſituation in life ſeems to place them 


above the ſorrows of this kind, yet where are they 
exempt from others ? Do not all ranks and condi- 
tions of men meet with ſad accidents, and number- 
leſs calamities in other reſpects, which often make 
them go heavily all their lives long? 

How many fall into chronical infirmities, which 


render both their days and nights reſtleſs and in- 


| ſupportable !—How many of the higheſt rank are 
tore up with ambition, or ſoured with diſappoint- 
ments; and how many more, from a thouſand ' 
ſecret cauſes of diſquiet, pine away in filence, and 
owe their deaths to ſorrow and dejection of heart! 
If we caſt our eyes upon the loweſt claſs and 
condition of life, —the ſcene is more melancholy 
ſtill. Millions of our fellow-creatures, born 
to no inheritance but poverty and trouble, forced 
by the neceſſity of their lots to drudgery and pain- 
ful employments, and hard ſet with that too, to get 
enough to keep themſelves and families alive. 
So that, upon the whole, when we have examined 


the true ſtate and condition of human hfe, and have 


made ſome allowances for a few fugacious deceitful 
pleaſures, there is ſcarce any thing to be found which 


cContradicts Job's deſcription of it. Whichever 


way we look abroad, we ſee ſome legible characters 
of what God firſt denounced againſt us, That in 
« forrow we ſhould eat our bread, till we return to 
« the ground, from whence we were taken 
But ſome one will ſay, Why are we thus to be 


put out of love with human life? To what purpoſe | 


is it to expoſe the dark ſides of it to us, or enlarge 
upon the infirmities which are e and conſe- 

quently out of our power to redreſs ? 
1 anſwer, That the ſubjeCt is nevertheleſs of great 
importance, 


. N, B. Moſt of - theſe reficQtions upon the miſeries of life are 
taken from Woollaſton. 
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importance, ſince it is neceſſary every creature ſhould 
underſtand his preſent ſtate and condition, to put 
him in mind of behaving ſuitably to it. Does 
not an impartial ſurvey of man the holding up 
this glaſs to ſhew him his defects and natural in- 
firmities, naturally tend to cure his pride, and clothe 
him with humility, which is a dreſs that beſt be- 


comes a ſhort-lived and a wretched creature? 


Does not the conſideration of the ſhortneſs of our 
life convince us of the folly of dedicating ſo ſmall 
a portion to the great purpoſes of eternity ? 

Laſtly, When we reflect that this ſpan of life, 


ſhort as it is, is chequered with ſo many troubles, 
that there is nothing in this world ſprings up, or 


can be enjoyed without a mixture of ſorrow, how 
inſenſibly does it incline us to turn our eyes and 
affections from ſo gloomy a proſpect, and fix them 
upon that happier country, where afflictions cannot 
follow us, and where God will wipe away all tears 
from off our faces, for ever and ever! Amen, 
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Jews any man among you ſeem to be religions, ood bridleth 


nut his tongue, but decerveth his own heart, n man s 


e 24 ain. 


O. the many duties owing both to God and 
| our neighbour, there are ſcarce any men fo 
bad, as not- to acquit themſelves of ſome, and fewr 
ſo good, J fear, as to practiſe all. | 
Every man ſeems willing enough to compound 
the matter, and adopt ſo much of the ſyſtem, as 
will leaſt interfere with his principal and ruling paſ- 
ſion; and for thoſe parts, which would occaſion a 
more troubleſome oppoſition, to, conſider them as 
hard ſayings, and ſo leave them for thoſe to prac- 
tife, whoſe natural tempers are better ſuited for the 


ſtruggle. So that a man ſhall be covetous, opprel- 
five, rerengeful, neither a lover of truth, or com- 


mon honeity, and yet, at the ſame time, ſfiall be 
very religious, and ſo ſanctified, as not once to fail 
of paying his morning and evening ſacrifice to God. 
So, on the other hand, a man ſhall live without God 
in the world, have aoithes any great ſenſe of reli- 
gion, or indeed pretend to have any, and yet be of 
nice{t honour, conſcientiouſly juſt and fair in all 
his dealings. And here it is that men generally 
| betray themſelves, deceiving, as the apoſtle ſays, 
their own hearts; of which the inſtances are ſo va- 


rious, in one degree or other throughout human 
ii, 7. life 
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life, that one might ſafely ſay, the bulk of mankind 


live in ſuch a contradiction to themſelves, that 


— 


—_—  — 
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there is no character ſo hard to be met with as one 
which, upon a critical examination, will appear al- 


together uniform, and in every point conſiſtent with 
itſelf. | 1 | 


If ſuch a contraſt was only obſervable in the dif- 
ferent ſtages of a man's life, it would ceaſe to be 
either 2 matter of wonder, or of juſt reproach. 
Age, experience, and much reflection, may na- 
turally enough be ſuppoſed to alter a man's ſenſe 
of things, and ſo entirely to transform him, that 
not only in outward appearances, but in the very 
caſt and turn of his mind, he may be as unlike and 
different from the man he was twenty or thirty 
years ago, as he ever was from any thing of. his 
own ſpecies. This, I ſay, is naturally to be account- 
ed for, and in ſome caſes might be praiſe- worthy 
too: but the obſervation is to be made of men in 


the ſame period of their lives, that in the ſame 


day, ſometimes in the very ſame action, they are 
utterly inconſiſtent and irreconcileable with them 
ſelves. Look at a man in one light, and he ſhall 
ſeem wile, penetrating, diſcreet and brave: behold 
him in another point of view, and you ſee a crea- 
ture all over folly and indiſcretion, weak and ti- 
morous, as cowardice and indiſcretion can make 
him. A man ſhall appear gentle, courteous, and 
benevolent to all mankind; follow him into his 
own houſe, may be, you ſee a tyrant, moroſe and 
ſavage to all whoſe, happineſs depends upon his 
kindneſs. A third, in his general behaviour, is 
Found to be generous, diſintereſted, humane, and 
friendly ;—hear but the ſad ſtory of the friendleſs 
orphans, too credulouſly truſting all their little ſub- 
ſtance into his hands, and he ſhall appear more 
fordid, more pitileſs and unjuſt, than the wy. 
| | „ 4 | ; theme 
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chemſelves have bitterneſs to paint him. Another 

ſhall be charitable to the poor, uncharitable in his 

cenſures and opiniens of all the reſt of the world be- 

: ſides; temperate in his appetites, intemperate in his 

tongue; — {hall have too much conſcience and religi- 

on to cheat the man who truſts him, and perhaps, as 

far as the buſineſs of debtor and creditor extends, ſhall 

be juſt and ſcrupulous to the uttermoſt mite; yet in 

matters of full as great concern, where he is to have 

the handling of the parties reputation and good 
name, — the deareſt, the tendereſt praperty the man 

bas, he will do him irreparable damage, and rob 

him there without meaſure or pity.— 

And this ſeems to be that particular piece of 
inconſiſtency and contradiction which the text is 
levelled at; in which the words feem ſo pointed, 
as if St James had known more flagrant inſtances of 
this kind of deluſion than what had fallen under 
the obſervation! of any of the reſt of the apoſtles; _ 

he being more remarkably vehement and copious 
upon that ſubject than any other. 

Doubtleſs fome of his converts had been notori- 
ouſly wicked and licentious, in this remorſeleſs 

practice of defamation and evik-ſpeaking. Perhaps 
the holy man, though ſpotleſs as an angel, (for no 
character is too ſacred for calumny to blacken), - 
had grievouſly ſuffered himſelf, and, as his bleſſed 

Maſter foretold him, had been cruelly reviled, and 
evil-ſpoken of. 

All his labours in the goſpel, his unaffected and 
perpetual folicitude for the preſervation of his flock, , 
his watchings, his faſtings, his poverty, his natu- 
ral ſimplicity "and innocence of life, all perhaps 
were not enough to defend him from this unruly 

weapon, ſo full of deadly poiſon. And what in 

| all likelihood might move his ſorrow and indig- 
1 2 d nation 
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nation more, ſome who ſeemed. the moſt devout. 


and zealous of all his converts, were the moſt 


mercileſs and uncharitable in that reſpect; having 


a form of godlineſs, full of bitter envyings and 
J ING Wave ag as Ne es 


With ſuch it is that he expoſtulates ſo largely 
in the third chapter of his epiſtle; and there is 


ſomething in his vivacity, tempered with ſuch af- 


fection and concern, as well ſuited the character 


of an inſpired man. My brethren, ſays the apoſ- 
tle, theſe things ought not to be. The wiſ- 


dom that is from above is pure, peaceable, gentle, 


full of mercy, without partiality, without hypocriſy. 


The wiſdom from above,—that heavenly religion 


* 


which I have preached to you, is pure, alike and 
conſiſtent with itſelf in all its parts; like its great 
Author, it is univerſally kind and benevolent in 

all caſes and circumſtances. Its firſt glad tidings 
were peace upon earth, good-will towards men; 


its chief corner-ſtone, its moſt diſtinguiſhing 


character is love, that kind principle which brought 


it down, in the pure exerciſe of which conſiſts the 


chief enjoyment of heaven from whence it came. 


But this practice, my brethren, cometh not from 


above, but is earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh, full of con- 
fuſion and every evil work. Reflect then a mo- 


ment; can a fountain ſend forth, at the ſame place, 


ſweet water and bitter? Can the fig-tree, my bre- 
thren, bear olive berries; either a vine, figs ? Lay 
your hands upon your hearts, and let your con- 
ſciences ſpeak. —— Ought not the ſame juſt princi- 
ple which reſtrains you from cruelty and wrong in 
one cafe, equally to with-hold you from it in ano- 
ther ?— Should not charity and good-will, like 
the principle of life, circulating through the ſmal- 


leſt veſſels in every member, ought it not to ope- 


rate 
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rate as regularly upon you, thonghouth as well vp 


on your words, as upon your actions? 


If a man is wiſe and endowed with knowledge, 


let him ſhew it out of a good converſation, with 
meekneſs of wiſdom. But—if any man amongſt 
you ſeemeth to be religious, —ſeemeth to be, 
for truly religious he cannot be,——and bridleth 
not his tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this 
man's religion 1s vain.—— This 1s the. full force of 


St James's reaſoning z upon which I have dwelt 
the more, it being the foundation upon which is 


grounded this clear deciſion of the matter left us 


in the text: In which the apoſtle ſeems to have ſet 


the two characters of a ſaint and a ſlanderer at ſuch 
variance, that one would have thought they could 


never have had a heart to have met together again. 


But there are no alliances too ſtrange for this world. 


- 


How 2 may we obſerve every day, even 
of the gentler ſex, as well as our own, who, with- 
out conviction of doing much wrong, in the midſt 


of a full career of calumny and defamation, rife up 


punctual at the ſtated hour of prayer, leave the cruel 
{tory half .untold till they return, —go,—and kneel 
down before the throne of heaven, thank God that 
he had not made them like others, and that his Holy 
Spirit had enabled them to perform the duties of 


the day, in ſo Chriſtian and conſcientious a man- 


ner 

This 3 itch for llander, too common in 
all ranks of people, whether to gratify a little un- 
generous reſentment ;——whether oftener out of a 
principle of levelling, from a narrewneſs and po- 


verty of ſoul, ever impatient of merit and ſuperio- 


rity in others; whether a mean ambition, or the 
inſatiate Juſt of being witty, (a talent in which ill- 
nature and malice are no ingredients;) ———or, 
laſtly, whether from 2 natural cruelty of diſpoſi- 
7 1 3 tion, 
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tion, abſtracted from all views and conſiderations 


of ſelf: to which one, or whether to all jointly, 
we are indebted for this contagious malady z thus 


much is certain, from whatever ſeeds it ſprings, 
the growth and progreſs of it are as deſtructive to, 
as they are unbecoming a civilized people. To 
paſs a hard and ill-natured reflection, upon an un- 
deſigning action; to invent, or, which is equally ' 

bad, to propagate a vexatious report, without co- 
Jour and grounds; to plunder an innocent man of 
his character and good name, a jewel which per- 
haps he has ſtarved himſelf to purchaſe, and pro- 
bably would hazard his life to ſecure ; to rob him 
at the ſame time of his happineſs and peace of mind; 
perhaps his bread, the bread, may be, of a vit- 
tuous family ; and all this, as Solomon ſays of the 


madman, who caſteth fire-brands, arrows and death, 


and faith, Am I not in fport ? all this, out of wanton- 
neſs, and oftener from worfe motives; the whole ap- 
pears ſuch a complication of badneſs, as requires no 
words or warmth of fancy to aggravate. Pride; trea- 


chery, envy, hypocriſy, malice, eruelty, and {eH-love, 


may have been ſaid, in one ſhape or other, to have 


occaſioned all thefrauds and mifchiefs that ever hap- 


pened in the world: but the chances againſt a coin- 


cidence of them all in one perſon are fo many that 
one would have ſuppoſed the character of a com- 
mon flanderer as rare and difficulat a production in 


nature, as that of a great genius, which feldom hap- 
pens above once in an age. a e 

But whatever was the caſe when St James wrote 
his epiſtle, we have been very ſucceſsful in latter 


days, and have found out the art, by a proper ma- 


nagement of light and ſhade, to compound all theſe 
vices together, ſo as to give body and ftrength to 
the whole; whilſt no one, but a diſcerning artiſt, 
is able to diſcover the. dabours that join in 3 
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the picture. And, indeed, like many other 
bad ei 216 in the world, ——it ſtands in need of 
all the diſguiſe it has. Fer who could be ena- 
moured of a 8 0 made up of ſo loathſome A 


. 


view ? 

And therefore, it were to be wt; a one 
could do in this malignant cafe of the mind, 
what is generally done for the public good, in the 
more malignant and epidemical caſes of the body ; 
- —that is,—when they are found infectious, to 
write a hiſtory of the diſtemper, —and aſcertain all 
the ſymptoms of the malady; ſo that every one 
might know, whom he might venture to go near, 
with tolerable ſafety to himſelf. ——But, alas! the 
ſymptoms of this appear in ſo many ſtrange and 
contradictory ſhapes, and vary ſo wonderfully with 


the temper and habit of the patient, that they are not 


to be claſſed, —or reduced to any one regular ſyſtem. 
Ten thouſand are the vehicles in which this 


deadly poiſon is prepared and communicated to the 
world ;—and by ſome artful hands, it is done by ſo 


ſubtle 190 nice an infuſion, that it is not to be taſt- 
ed or diſcovered, but by its effects. 


How frequently | is the honeſty and integrity of 
a man diſpoſed of, by a ſmile or a ſhrug ?-How 


many good and generous, aCtions bave been ſunk 
into oblivion, by a diſtruſtful look, —or ſtampt with 
the imputation of proceeding from bad motives, by 
E myſterious and ſeaſonable whiſper 

Look into companies of thoſe whoſe gentle na- 
tures ſhould diſarm, them, we ſhall find no better 
account. How large a portion of chaſtity is ſent 
out of the world by diſtant hints, —nodded away 


and OT" winked _—_ ſuſpicion, T the envy of 


thoſls 
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thoſe who are paſt all temptation of it themſelves ? 
How often does the reputation of a helpleſs crea- 
ture bleed by a report—which the party, who is at 
the pains to propagate it, beholds with much pit 

and fellow. feeling, —that ſhe is heartily ſorry for 
it, hopes in God it is not true; however, as Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon wittily obſerves upon it, is reſolved, 

in the mean time, to give the report her paſs, that 
at leaſt it may have fair play to take its fortune in 
the world, —to be believed or not, according to the 


charity at thoſe into whoſe hands it hall happen 
to fall ? 


So fruitful is this vice in variety of expedients, 


to ſatiate as well as diſguiſe itſelf. But if theſe 


Tmoother weapons cut fo ſore, —what ſhall we ſay 


of open and unbluſhing ſcandal—ſubjedted to no 


caution, tied down to no reſtraints ? ——If the one, 
like an arrow ſhot in the dark, does nevertheleſs ſo 
much ſecret miſchicf -5" this, like, the peſtilence, 


which rageth at noon-day, ſweeps all before it, 


levelling without diſtinction the good and the bad; 
a thouſand fall beſide it, and ten thouſand on its 
Tight hand; they fall, —ſo rent and torn in this 
tender part of them, ſo unmercifully butchered, as 


ſometimes never to recover either the wounds, — 


or the anguiſh of heart, which they have occaſion- 


But there 18 nothing ſo bad Which will not 7.1 OR 


of ſomething to be ſaid in its defence. 


And here it may be aſked, —Whether the incon- 
veniencies and ill effects which the world feels, from 
the licentiouſneſs of this practice are not ſuffici- 
ently counterbalanced by the real influence it has 
upon mens lives and conduct ?——That if there 
was no evil-ſpeaking in the world, thouſands would 
be encouraged to do ill and would ruſh into many 

| ee 
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indecorum, like a horſe into the battle, - were or 


ſure to eſcape the tongues of men. 

That if we take a general view of the world, — 
we {hall find, that a great deal of virtue,—at leaſt of 
the outward appearance of it,—1s. not ſo much from 
any fixed principle, as the terror of what the world 
will ſay, —and the liberty it will take upon the oc- 
caſions we ſhall give. 

That if we deſcend to particulars, numbers are 
every day taking more pains to be well ſpoken of, 
than what would actually enable them to live ſo as 
to deſerve it. : 

That there are many of both ſexes who can 
ſupport life well enough without honour or chaſti- 


ty,—who, without reputation, (which is but the 


opinion which the world has of the matter), would 
hide their heads in ſhame, and ſink down in utter 
deſpair of happineſs. —No doubt the tongue is a 


weapon which does chaſtiſe many indecorums which 


the laws of men will not reach, —and keeps many 
in awe,—whom conſcience will not ;—and where 
the caſe is indiſputably flagrant, —the ſpeaking of 


It in ſuch words as it deſerves—ſcarce comes with- 


in the prohibition.—In many caſes it is bard to ex- 


preſs ourſelves ſo as to fix a diſtinction betwixt op- 


polite characters ;——and ſometimes it may be as 
much a debt we owe to virtue, and as great a piece 
of juſtice to expoſe a vicious character, and paint it 
in its proper colours,—as it is to ſpeak well of the 
deſerving, and deſcribe his particular virtues.— And, 
indeed, when we inflict this puniſhment upon the 
bad, merely out of principle, and without indul- 
gencies to any private paſſion of our own, —it is a 
caſe which happens ſo ſeldom, that one might ven- 
tare fo.exceprit.  . : 


However, to thoſe, who in this objection are 


really concerned for the cauſe of virtue, I cannot 
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help recommending what would much more effec- 
tually ſerve her intereſt, and be a ſurer token of 
their zeal and attachment to her; and that is,—in 
all fach plain inſtances, where it ſeems to be a duty 
to fix a diſtinction betwixt the good and the bad, 
to let their actions ſpeak it inſtead of their words, 
dr at leaft to let them both ſpeak one languague. 
We all of us talk fo loud againſt vicious characters, 


and are fo unanimous in our cry againſt them, that 


an unexperienced man, who only truſted his ears, 
would imagine the whole world was in an uproar 
about it, and that mankind were all aſſociating 
together, to hunt vice utterly out of the world.— 
Shift the ſcene,—and let him behold the reception 
which vice meets with, —he will fee the conduct 
and behaviour of the world towards it ſo oppoſite 


to their declarations, —he will find all he heard ſo 


contradicted by what he ſaw,—as to leave him in 
doubt which of his ſenſes he is to truſt,—or in 
which of the two cafes mankind were really in 
earneſt. Was there virtue enough in the world to 
make a general ſtand againſt this contradiction ;— 
that is, -was every one who deſerved to be ill ſpoken 
of—ſure to be ill looked on—too; was it a certain 
conſequence of the loſs of a man's character, to 
lofe his friends,—to loſe the advantages of his birth 
and fortune, —and thenceforth be univerſally ſnun- 
ned, univerſally lighted, ks en 

Was no quality a ſhelter againſt the indecorums 
of the other ſex ; but was every woman without 
diſtinction, - ho had juſtly forfeited her reputati- 
on, from that moment was ſhe ſure to forfeit like- 
wiſe all claim to civility and reſpect. 


* 


Or, in a word, — could it be eſtabliſned as a law 
in our ceremonial, —that where-ever characters in 
either ſex were become notorious,—it ſhould be 
deemed infamous, either to pay or receive FR 

| | rom 
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from them, and that the door ſhould be ſhut againſt 
them in all public places, till they had ſatisfied the 
world, by giving teſtimony of a better life.— A 
few ſuch plain and honeſt maxims, faithfully put 
in practice, - would force us upon ſome degree of 
reformation. Till this is done, it avails little that 
we have no mercy upon them with our tongues, 
ſince they eſcape without feeling any other inconve- 
nience. = | 

We all cry out that the world is corrupt, — and L 
fear too juſtly;—but we never reflect, what we have 
to thank for it, and that it is our open countenance of 
vice, which gives the lie to our private cenſures of 
it, which is its chief protection and encouragement.— 
To thoſe, however, who ſtill believe that evil-ſpeak- 
ing is ſome terror to evil-doers, one may anſwer, as a 
great man has done upon the occaſion, — that after 
all our exhortations againſt it—it is not to be fear- 
ed but that there will be evil-ſpeaking enough left 
in the world to chaſtiſe the guilty ;——and we ma 
ſafely truſt them to an ill-natured, world, that there 
will be no failure of juſtice upon this ſcore. —The 
paſſions of men are pretty ſevere executioners, and 
to them let us leave this ungratefuktaſk ;—and ra- 
ther ourſelves endeayour to cultivate that more 
friendly one, recommended by the apoſtle,—of let - 
ting all bitterneſs, and wrath, and clamour, and evil- 
ſpeaking, be put away from us;—of being kind to 
one another, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 
even as God for Chritt's ſake forgave us. Amen. 
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SERMON XII. 

Josten's Hiſtory conſidered, 

| Forgiveneſs of Injuries, 
GENEsIͤ 1. TH 


And when Feoſeph's brethren ſaw that their father was 
dead, ihey ſaid, Foſeph will peradventure hate us, 

and will certainly requite us all the evil which aue 
did unto him. HAY 


T{FTHERE are few inſtances of the exerciſe of 
particular virtues which ſeem harder to 
attain to, or which appear more amiable and: en- 
gaging in themſelves, than thoſe of moderation 
and the forgiveneſs of injuries; and when the 
temptations againſt them happen to be heightened 
by the bitterneſs of a provocation on the one hand, 
and the fairneſs of an opportunity to retaliate on 
the other, the inſtances hen are truly great and 
heroic. The words of the text, (which are the 
conſultation of the ſons of Jacob amongſt themſelves, 
upon their father Iſrael's death, when, becauſe it 
was in Joſeph's power to revenge the deadly injury 
they had formerly done him, they concluded in 
courſe, that it was in his intention, ) will lead us 
to a beautiful example of this kind in the character 
and behaviour of Joſeph conſequent thereupon; 
and as it ſeems a perfect and very engaging pattern 
of forbearance, it may not be improper to make 
it ſerve for the ground-work of a diſcourſe upon 
| that 
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134 SERMON XII. 

that ſubject.— The whole tranſaction, from the 
firſt oecaſion given by Joſeph in bis youth, to this 
laſt act of remiſſion, at the concluſion of his life, 
may be ſaid to be a maſter-piece of hiſtory. There 
is not only in the manner throughout ſuch a happy, 
though uncommon mixture of ſimplicity and 
grandeur, which is a double character to hard to be 
united, that it is ſeldom to be met with in compo- 
ſitions merely human; — but it is likewiſe related 
with the greateſt variety of tender and affecting 
circumſtances, which. would afford matter for re- 
fleckions uſeful for the conduct of almoſt every 
part and ſtage of a man's life. — But as the 
words of the text, as well as the intention and 
compaſs of, this diſcourſe, particularly confine 
me to ſpeak only to one point, namely, the for- 
giveneſs of injuries, it will be proper only to con- 
ſider ſuch circumſtances of the Rory as will place 
this inſtance of it in its juſt light, and then proceed 
to make a more general uſe of the great example 
of moderation and forbearance which it ſets before 


us. 5 
It ſeems ſtrange, at firſt ſight, that after the ſons 
of Jacob had fallen into Joſeph's power, when they 
were forced by the ſoreneſs of the famine to go 
down into Egypt to buy corn, and had found him 
too good a man even to expoſtulate with them for 
an injury, which he ſeemed then to have digeſted, 
and. piouſly to have reſolved into the over-ruling 
_ providence of God, for the preſervation of much 
people, how they could ever after queſtion the 
uprightneſs of his intentions, or entertain the leaſt 
ſuſpicion that his reconciliation was difſembled. 
Would not one have imagined, that the man who 
had diſcovered ſuch a goodneſs of ſoul, that he 
ſought where to weep, becauſe he could not bear 
the ſtruggles of a counterfeited harſhneſs, could 
| never 
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never be ſuſpected afterwards of intending a real 
one; —— and that he only waited till their father 
Ifrael's death to requite them all the evil which 
tbey had done unto him? What ſtill adds to this 
difficulty is, that his affectionate manner in makin 
himſelf known to them ;—his goodneſs in forbear- 
ing, not only to reproach them for the injury they 
had formerly done him, but extenuating and 
excuſing the fault to themſelves; his comfortin 
and ſpeaking kindly to them, and ſeconding all 
with the tendereſt marks of an undiſguiſed for- 
giveneſs, in falling upon their necks and weeping 
aloud, that all the houſe of Pharaoh heard him; 
that, moreover, this behaviour of Joſeph 
could not appear to them to be the effect of any 
warm and ſudden tranſport, which might as 
ſuddenly give way to other reflections, but that it 
evidently ſprung from a ſettled principle of un- 
common generolity in his nature, which was above 
the temptation of making uſe of an opportunity 
for revenge, which the courſe of God's providence 
. had put into his hands for better purpoſes; and 
what might {till feem to confirm this, was the 
evidence of his actions to them aſterwards, in 
bringing them and all their houſehold up out of 
| Canaan, and placing them near him in the land of 
Goſhen, the richeſt part of Egypt, where they had 
had ſo many years experience of his love and kind- 
neſs. And yet it is plain, all this did not clear 
his motive from ſuſpicion, or at leaſt themſelves 
from ſome apprehenſions of a change in his con- 
duck towards them. And was it not that the 
whole tranſaction was wrote under the direction 
of the Spirit of truth, and that other hiſtorians 
concur in doing juſtice to Joſeph's character, and 
ſpeak of him as a compaſſionate and merciful 
man, one would be apt, you will fay, to 8 
RS | erey 


} 
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here, that Moſes might poſſibly have omitted ſome 
circumſtances of Joſeph's behaviour, Which had a- 
larmed his brethren, betwixt the time of his firſt re- 


conciliation and that of their father's death. For 


they could not be ſuſpicious of his intentions with- 


out ſome cauſe, and fear where no fear was.—But 


does not a guilty conſcience often do ſo? and though 


it has the grounds, yet wants the power to think it- 


{elf ket: 


And could we 1 0 the 5 ak thoſe who 
know they deſerve ill, vie ſhould find many an in- 
ſtance, where a e from an injured hand, 


where there was leaſt reaſon to expect one has 
ſtruck deeper, and touched the heart with a degree 
of remorſe and concern, which perhaps no ſeverity 


or reſentment could have reached. This reflection 
will, in ſome meaſure, help to explain this difficult 


which occurs in the ſtory. For it is obſervable, 


that when the injury they had done their brother 
was firſt committed, and the fact was freſn upon 
their minds, and moſt likely to have filled them with 
a ſenſe of guilt, we find no acknowledgment or 
complaint to one another of ſuch a load as one 
might imagine it had laid upon them: and from 


that event, through a long courſe of years to the 


time they had gone down to Egypt, we read not 
once of any ſorrow or compunction of heart which 


they had felt during all that time for what they had 


| They had artfully impoſed upon their pa- 


rent — (and as men are ingenious caſuiſts in their 
own affairs), they had, probably, as artfully impoſ- 


ed upon their own conſciences ;—and poſſibly had 


never impartially reflected upon the action, or conſi- 
dered it in its juſt light, till the many acts of their bro- 


ther's love and kindneſs had brought it before them, 
with all the circumſtances of aggravation which his 


behaviour would naturally give it.—— They then 
began 


— 
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began maturely to conſider what they had done; 
- that they had firſt undeſervedly hated him in his 
childhood for that, which, if it was a ground of 
complaint, ought rather to have been charged upon 


the indiſcretion of the parent, than conſidared as a 


fault in him. That upon a more juſt examination, 
and a better knowledge of their brother, they had 
wanted even that pretence It was not a blind 
partiality which ſeemed firſt to have directed their 
father's affection to him, though then they 
thought ſo; for doubtleſs ſo much goodneſs and 


benevolence as ſhone forth in his nature, now that 


he was a man, could not lie all of if ſo deep con- 


cealed in his youth, but the ſagacity of a parent's 


eye would diſcover it; and that in courſe their 
enmity towards him was founded upon that which 
ought to have won their eſteem. —— That if he had 


incautiouſly added envy to their ill-will, in reporting 
his dreams which preſaged his future greatneſs, it 


was but the indiſcretion of a youth unpractiſed in the 
world, who had not yet found out the art of diſ- 
ſembling his hopes and expectations, and was ſcarce 
arrived at an age to comprehend there was ſuch a 
thing in the world as envy and ambition. That 
if ſuch offences in a brother ſo fairly carried their 
own excuſes with them, what could they ſay for 
themſelves, when they conſidered it was for this 
they had almoſt unanimouſly conſpired to rob him 
of his life ? and though they were happily 
_ reſtrained from ſhedding his blood upon Reuben's 
remonſtrance, that they had nevertheleſs all the 
guilt of the intention to anſwer for. 
whatever motive it was which then ſtaid their 
hands, their conſciences told them, it could not be 
-a good one, ſince they had changed the ſentence 
for one no leſs cruel in itſelf, and what, to an 
ingenuous nature, was worſe than death, to be ſold 
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4 3 | 1 8 

for a flave.—— The one was common to all, —th e 
other only to the unfortunate.—— That it was not 
compaſſion which then took place; for had there 


been any way open to that, his tears and entreaties 


muſt have found it, when they ſaw the anguiſh of 
his foul, when he beſought and they would not 
'hear.——That if ought ſtill could heighten the 
remorſe of baniſhing a youth, without provocation, 
for ever from his country, and the protection of his 
parent, to be expoſed naked to the buffetings of the 
world, and the rough hand of ſome mercileſs ma- 
ſter, they would find it in this reflection, . That the 
„ many afflictions and hardſhips which they might 
6 naturally have expected would overtake the land, 
„ conſequent upon this action, had actually fallen 
% upon hin? | | 
That beſides the anguiſh of ſuſpected virtue, he 
had felt that of a priſon, where he had long lain 
neglected in a friendleſs condition, and where the 
affliction of it was rendered ſtill ſharper by the daily 
expectation of being remembered by Pharaoh's chief 
butler, and the diſappointment of finding bimſelf 
ungratefully forgotten.——And though Moſes tells 
us, that he found favour in the fight of the keeper 
of the priſon; yet the Pſalmiſt acquaints us, that 
his (ſufferings were ſtill grievous ;3—— That his feet 
were hurt with fetters, and the iron entered even 
into his ſoul. And no doubt, his brethren thought 
the. ſenſe of their injury muſt have entered at the 
ſame time, and was then rivetted and fixed in his 
mind for ever. a | | | 


It is natural to imagine they argued and reflected 
in this manner; and there ſeems no neceſlity of 
ſeeking for the reaſon of their uneafineſs and dif- 
truſt in Joſeph's conduct, or any other external. 
cauſe, fince the inward workings of their own 
minds will eaſily account for the evil they appre- 

/ hended. 
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hended.— A ſeries of benefits and kindneſſes from 
the man they had injured, gradually heightened the 
idea of their own guilt, till at length they could 


not conceive how the treſpaſs could be forgiven 


them —it appeared with ſuch freſh circumſtances . 
of aggravation, that though they were convinced 
his reſentment ſlept, yet they thought it only ſlept, 


and was likely ſome time or other to awake, and . 


moſt probably then, that their father was dead, 
when the conſideration of involving him in his re- 
venge had ceaſed, and all the duty and compaſſion he 
owed to the gray hairs and happineſs of a parent was 

diſcharged, and buried with him. FRY VF DE, 
This they expreſs in the conſultation | held a- 
mongſt themſelves in the words of the text; and 
in the following verſe, we find them accordingly 
ſending to him to deprecate the evil they dreaded ; 
and either becauſe they thought their father's name 
more powerful than their own, in this application; 
—or rather, that they might not commit a freſh in- 
jury in ſeeming to ſuſpect his ſincerity, they pre- 
tend their father's direction: for we read they ſent 
meſſengers unto Joſeph, —ſaying, Thy father did 
command before he died, ſaying, ——ſo ſhall ye ſay 
unto Joſeph, ——<© Forgive, I pray thee now, the 
« treſpaſs of thy brethren and their fin ; for they 
did unto thee evil: and now we pray thee, for- 
“ give the treſpaſs of the ſervants of the God of 
« thy father.” The addreſs was not without art, 
and was conceived in ſuch words as ſeemed to ſug- 
geſt an argument in their favour ;—as if it would 
not become him, who was but a fellow-ſervaiit of 
their father's God, to harbour revenge; or uſe the 
power their father's God had given him againſt his 
children. Nor was there a reaſon in any thing, 
but the fears of a guilty conſcience to apprehend it, 
as appears from the reception which the addreſs 
K 2 met, 
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met, which was ſuch as beſpoke an uncommon ; 
goodneſs of nature; for when they thus ſpake unto 


bim, —the hiſtorian ſays, he wept. Sympathy for 
the ſorrow and diſtreſs of ſo many ſons of his father, 
now all in his power;—pain at ſo open and inge- 
nuous a confeſſion of their guilt ;——concern and 
| pity for the long puniſhment they muſt have en- 


dured by ſo ſtubborn a remorſe, which ſo man 


, years ſeemed not to have diminiſhed; the affecting | 


ta of their condition, which had ſeemed to re- 
duce them to the neceſlity of holding up their hands 
for mercy, when they had loſt their protector; 
ſo many tender paſſions ſtruggling together at once, 


' overcame him;—he burſt into tears, which ſpoke 


what no language could attempt. It will be need- 
leſs therefore to enlarge any further upon this in- 
cident, which furniſhes us with ſo beautiful a pic- 
ture of a compaſſionate and forgiving temper, that 
I think no words can heighten it z—but rather let 
us endeayour to find out by what helps and reafon- 
ing the patriarch might be ſuppoſed to attain to ſo 


_ exalted and engaging a virtue. Perhaps you will 


ſay, That one ſo thoroughly convinced, as Jo- 
& ſeph ſeemed to be of the over-ruling providence 
'& of God, which ſo evidently makes uſe of the 
© malice and paſhons of -men, and turns them as 
& inſtruments in his hands to work his own righte- 
e oufſneſs, and bring about his eternal decrees, — 


„ and of which his own hiſtory was ſo plain an in- 


ſtance, could not have far to ſeek for an argu- 


; get ment to forgiveneſs, or feel much ſtruggle in 


e ſtifling an inclination againſt it.” But let 
ahy Man lay his hand upon his heart and ſay, how 

often, in inſtances where anger and revenge had 

ſeized him, has this doctrine come in to his aid? 
An the bitterneſs of an affront, how often has 

it calmed his Pons and checked the fury of his 

: reſentment : a 
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reſentment ? True and univerſally believed 
as the doarine is amongſt us, it ſeldom does this 
ſervice, though ſo well ſuited for it; and, like ſome 
wiſe ſtatute, never executed or thought of, though 


in fall we, lies as unheeded as if it was not in 


being. | 
It is plain it was otherwiſe in the preſent inſtance, 
where Joſeph ſeems to acknowledge the influence 
it had upon him, in his declaration, — 6 That 


„ 1t was not they, but God who ſent him.” And 


does not this virtue ſhine the brighteſt in ſuch a pi- 


. ous N of the perſuaſion to ſo benevolent a 


purpoſe? 
Without derogating from the merit of bis for- 
bearance, he might be ſuppoſcd to have caſt an eye 


upon the change and uncertainty of human affairs 


which he had ſeen himſelf, and which had con- 
vinced him we were all in one another's power by 
turns, and ſtand in need of one another's pity and 
compaſſion :—and that to reſtrain the cruelties, and 


| ſop the inſolences of mens reſentments, God bas ſo 


ordered it, in the courſe of his providence, that very 
often, in this world—our revenges return upon our 
own heads, and mens violent. re upon their 
own pates. 

And beſides theſe. ede e- in gene- 


: rouſly forgiving an enemy, he was the trueſt friend 


to his own character, and ſhould gain more to'it by 
ſuch an inſtance of ſubduing his ſpirit, than if he 
had taken a city.—— The brave only know how to 
forgive; it is the moſt refined and generous 
pitch of virtue, human nature can arrive at 
* Cowards haye done good and kind actions; 
cowards have even fought, —nay, ſometimes even 


| n but a coward never forgave, —Ir1 is not 


. E IK 3 e in 


* Chriſtian hero, 
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in his nature ; — the power of doing it flows only 
from a ſtrength and greatneſs of ſoul, conſcious of 
its own force and ſecurity, and above the little 
temptations of reſenting every fruitleſs attempt to 
interrupt its happineſs. Moreover, ſetting aſide 
all conſiderations of his character, in paſling by an 
injury, be was the trueſt friend likewiſe to his own 
bappineſs and peace of mind; he never felt that 
fretful ſtorm of paſſions which hurry men on to 
4s of revenge, or. ſuffered thoſe pangs of horror 
which purſue it. —— Thus he might poſſibly argue, 
and, no farther ; for want of a better foundation 
and better helps, he could raiſe the building no 
higher. ;—to carry it upwards to its perfection, we 
muſt call in to our aid that more ſpiritual and. re- 
fined doctrine introduced upon it by Chriſt; name- 
ly, to forgive a brother, not only to ſeven times, 
but to ſeventy times ſeven ;-——that is, without 
In this, the excellency of the goſpel is ſaid, by 
 fome one, to appear with a remarkable advantage; 
That a Chriſtian is as much diſpoſed to love and 
« ſerve you, when your enemy, as the mere moral 
& man can be, when he is your friend,” — — This, 
| no doubt, is the tendency of his religion; but 
nl how often, or in what degrees it ſucceeds, how 
1 nearly the practice keeps pace with the theory, the 
All-wiſe Searcher into the hearts of men alone is 
1 able to determine. But it is to be feared, that ſuch 
wh great effects are not fo ſenſibly felt as a ſpeculative 
li man would expect from ſuch powerful motives; 
and there is many a Chriſtian ſociety which would 
be glad to compound amongſt themſelves for ſome 
leſſer degrees of perfection on one hand, were they 
ſure to be exempted, on the other, from the bad ef- 
fects of thoſe fretful paſſions which are ever taking, 
as well as ever giving the occaſions of ſtrife; the 
| beginnings 
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beginnings of which Solomon aptly compares to the 
letting out of waters, the opening a breach which 
no one can be ſure to ſtop, till it has proceeded to 
the molt fatal events. 

With jultice, therefore, might the ſon of Syrach 
conciude, concerning pride, that ſecret ſtream 
which adminiſters to the overflowings of reſent- 
ments, that it was not made for man, nor furious 
anger for him that is born of a woman; that the 
one did not become his ſtation, and that the other 
was deſtructive to all the happineſs he was intended 
to receive from it. How miferably, then, muſt. 
thoſe men turn tyrants againſt themſelves, as well 
as others, who grow ſplenetic and revengeful, not 
only upon the little unavoidable oppoſitions and of- 
fences they muſt meet with in the commerce of the 
world, but upon thoſe which only reach them b 
report; and accordingly torment their little ſouls 
with meditating how to return the injury, before 
they are certain they have received one? Whether 
this eager ſenſibility of wrongs and reſentment ariſes 
from that general cauſe to which the ſon of Syrach 
ſeems to reduce all fierce anger and paſſion; or whe- 
ther to a certain ſoreneſs of temper, which ſtands 
in every body's way, and therefore ſubject to be of- 
ten hurt; from whichever cauſe the diſorder iprings, 
the advice of the author of the book of Eccleſiaſti- 
cus is proper: Admoniſh a friend, ſays he, it may 
c be he hath not done it; and if he have, that he 
edo it not again. Admoniſh thy friend, it may be 
ec he hath not ſaid it; and if he have, that he ſpeak 
e it not again. There is that ſlippeth in his ſpeech, 
e hut not from his heart; and who is he who hath 
not offended with his tongue?” 

I cannot help taking notice here of a certain 
ſpecies of forgiveneſs which is ſeldom enforced or 


. thou ght 
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thought of, and yet is no way below our regard. I 

mean, the forgiveneſs of thoſe, if we may be allowed 

the expreſhon, whom we have injured ourſelves. 

One would think that the difficulty of forgiving 

could only reſt on the fide of him who has received 

the wrong; but the truth of the fact is often other- 

| .| wiſe: The conſciouſneſs of having provoked ano- 

| ther's reſentment, often excites the aggreſſor to 

= keep before-hand with the man he has hurt, and not 

= only to hate him for the evil he expects in. return, 
but even to purſue him down, and put it out of his 
ix power to make reprifals. | Us, 
_ - The baſeneſs of this is ſuch, that it is ſufficient to 
1 make the ſame obſervation which was made upon 
the crime of parricide amongſt the Grecians ;——it 

| Was fo black, —their legiſlators did not ſuppoſe it 
| could be committed, and therefore made no law to 
. puniſh it, Fi tg \ n GS - 
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. KINGS 1 iv. 13. 


. be ſaid unto him, Say now unto her, Behold, thou 
haſt been careful for us with all this care ; 2 is 
to be done for thee * _—— Wouldeft thou be ſpoken for 
to the king, or the captain of the hoſt *—— And fhe 
anſwered, I dwell among mine own people. * 


HE firſt part of the text is the words which 
the prophet Eliſha puts into the mouth of 
his ſervant Gehazi, as a meſſage of thanks to the 
woman of Shunem for her great kindneſs and hoſ- 
pitality; of which, after the acknowledgement of 
his juſt ſenſe, which Gehazi is bid to deliver in the 


words, —“ Behold, thou haſt been careful for us 


« with all this care; —he directs him to inquire, 
in what manner he may beſt make a return in diſ- 
charge of the obligation; What ſhall be done for 
« thee ? Wouldeſt thou be ſpoken for to the king, 
cc or the captain of the hoſt ?” The laſt part of the 
text is the Shunamite's anſwer; which implies 


a refuſal of the honour or advantage which the pro- 


phet intended to bring upon her by fuch an appli- 
cation, which ſhe indirectly expreſſes in her con- 
tentment and ſatisfaction with what ſhe enjoyed 
in her preſent ſtation; “ I dwell amongſt mine 
© own people.” This inſtance of ſelf-denial in the 
Shunamite, i is but properly the introduction her 
=... 
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ſtory, and gives riſe to that long and very pathetic 
tranſaction which follows in the ſupernatural grant of 
a child, which God had many years denied her ;— — 
the affecting loſs of him as ſoon as he was grown 
up ;—and his reſtoration to life by Eliſha, after he 
had been ſome time dead; the whole of which, 
tho' extremely intereſting, and from ſuch incidents 
as would afford ſufficient matter for inſtruction, yet 
as it will not fall within the intention of this 
diſcourſe, I ſhall beg leave, at this time, barely to 
conſider theſe previous circumſtances of it, to 
which the text confines me, upon which I ſhall en- 
large with ſuch reflections as occur, and then pro- 
ceed to that practical uſe and exhortation which 
will naturally fall from it. 


We find that after Eliſha had reſcued the di- 
ſtreſſed widow and her two ſons from the hands of 
the creditor, by the miraculous multiplication of 
her oil, that he paſſed on to Shunem, where we 
read was a great woman, and ſhe conſtrained him 
to eat bread; and ſo it was, that as often as he 
3 by, he turned in thither to eat bread. The 
ſacred hiſtorian ſpeaks barely of her temporal con- 
dition and ſtation in life,. That ſhe was a great 
« woman;” but deſcribes not the more material 
part of her, her virtues and character, becauſe they 
were more evidently to be diſcovered from the tran- 
ſaction itſelf ; from which it appears, that ſhe was 
not only wealthy, but likewiſe charitable, and of 
a very conſiderate turn of mind, For after many 
repeated invitations and entertainments at her 
houſe, finding his occaſions called him to a fre- 
quent paſſage that way; ſne moves her huſ- 


band to ſet up and furniſh a lodging for him, with 
all the conveniencies which the ſimplicity of thoſe 
times required: And ſhe ſaid unto her huſband, 
« Behold, now I perceive that this is an holy * 

N EE « ot 
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é of God, which paſſeth by us continually ; let us 
“„ make him a little chamber, I pray thee, on the 
„ wall; and let us ſet for him there a bed, and a 

6 table, and a ſtool, and a candleſtick; and it 
« ſhall be when he cometh to us, that he ſhall 
“turn in thither.”——She perceived he was a ho- 
ly man: — ſhe had had many opportunities, as he 
paſſed by them continually, of obſerving his beha- 
viour and deportment, which ſhe had carefully 
remarked, and ſaw plainly what he was. That 
the ſanctity and ſimplicity of his manners,— 
the ſeverity of his life, —— his zeal for the religion 
of his God, and the uncommon fervency of his 
devotion when he worſhipped before him, which 
ſeemed his whole buſineſs and employment upon 
earth :—all beſpoke him not a man of this world, 
but one whoſe heart and affections were fixed upon 
another object, which was dearer and more im- 
portant to him. But as ſuch outward appearances 
may, and often have been counterfeited, ſo that 
the actions of a man are certainly the only inter- 
preters to be relied on, whether ſueh colours are 
true or falſe ;—ſq ſhe had heard that all was of a 
piece there, and that he was throughout confiſt- 
ent: that he had never, in any ont inſtance of 
his life, acted as if he had any views in the af- 
fairs of this world, in which he had never mtereſt- 
ed himſelf at all, but where the glory of his God, 
or the good and preſervation of his fellow- creatures 
at firſt inclined him; that in a late inſtance be- 
fore he came to Shunem, he had done one of the 
kindeſt and moſt charitable actions that a good man 
could have done, in aſſiſting the widow and father- 
leſs; and as the fact was ſingular, and had juſt 
happened before her knowledge of him, no doubt 
ſhe had heard the ſtory with all the tender circum- 
ſtances which a true report would give it in his 
| favour z 
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favour 3 en that a certain woman, whoſe huſ- 


band was lately dead, and had left her with her | 


children in a very helpleſs condition—very deſti- 
tute——and what was ſtill worſe, charged with a 
debt ſhe was not able to pay, — that her creditor 
| bore exceeding. hard upon her, and finding her 
little worth in ſubſtance, was coming to take the 


advantage which the law allowed, of ſeizing her 
„ two ſons for his bondſmen; — ſo that ſne had not 


only loſt her huſband, which had made her miſer- 


| able enough already, but was going to be bereaved 


of her children which were the only comfort and 
ſupport of her life; that upon her coming to Eliſha 
with this ſad ſtory, he was touched with compaſ- 


ion for her misfortunes, and had uſed all the 


n power and intereſt which he had with his God to 
. and befriend her, which in an unheard- 
of manner, by the miraculous increaſe of her oil, 
which was the only ſubſtance ſhe had left, he had 
fo bountifully effected, as not only to diſentangle 
her from her difficultics in paying the debt, but 
withal, what was ſtill more generous, to enable her 
to lire comfortably the remainder of her days. 
She conſidered, that charity and compaſſion was 
ſo leading a virtue, and had ſuch an influence upon 
every other part of a man's character, as to be a 
ſufficient proof, by itſelf, of the inward diſpoſition 
and goodneſs of the heart; but that ſo engaging 
an inſtance of it as this, 9 in ſo kind and 

ſeaſonable a manner, was a demonſtration of his, 


Q and that he was in truth what outward circum- 


ſtances beſpoke, a holy man of God. As the 


Shunamite's principle and motive. for ber hoſpitality 
to Eliſha was juſt, as it ſprung "from an idea of the 
worth and merit of her gueſt, ſo likewiſe was the 
manner of doing it kind and conſiderate. It is ob- 
WW ſhe does not ſolicit her huſband to en 

| Im 
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him an apartment in her own houſe, but to build 
him a chamber on the wall apart :—ſhe conſider- 
ed, —that true piety. wanted no witnefles, and was 
always moſt at eaſe, when moſt private that the 
tumult and diſtraction of a large family were not 
fit for the filent meditations of ſo holy a man, Who 
would perpetually there meet with ſomething ei- 
ther to interrupt his devotion, or offend the purity 
of his manners; — that, moreover, under ſuch an in- 
dependent roof, where he could take ſhelter as often 
as his occaſions required, ſhe thought he might 
taſte the pleaſure which was natural to man, in 
poſſeſſing ſomething like what he could call his 
con z—and, what is no {ſmall part of conferring a 
| favour, he would ſcarce feel the weight of it, or at 
leaſt much ſeldomer in this manner, than where a 
daily invitation and repetition of the kindneſs per- 
petually put him in mind of his obligation. If 
any thing could ſtill add to this—it was- that it 
did not appear to be the dry offer of a faint civility, 
but that it came directly from the heart. There is 
a nicety in honeſt minds, which oz! not accept of 
a cold and ſuſpected offer ;——and even when it 
appears to be ſincere and truly meant, there is a 
modeſty, in true merit, which knows not how to 
accept it; and no doubt ſhe had one, if not both 
theſe difficulties to conquer in their turns For 
we read that ſhe conſtrained him, and in all likeli- 
hood forced his acceptance of it with all the warmth 
and friendly openneſs of a humane and hoſpitable 
temper. 5 Eh | 
It is with benefits as with injuries in this reſpect, 
that we do not ſo much weigh the accidental good 
or evil they do us, as that which they were deſign- 
ed to do us.— That is, we conſider no part of them 
ſo much as their intention; and the prophet's beha- 
viour conſequent upon this, thews he beheld jt 


through 
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through this medium, or in ſome ſuch advantage- I 
ous light as I have placed it. | 
There is no burden ſo heavy to a grateful mind, 
as a debt of kindneſs unpaid ;—and we may believe 
3 felt it ſo, from; the earneſt-defire which he 
N the immediate receipt of this, to diſcharge 
| Bae f of it, which he expreſſes in the text in the 
warmeſt manner; “ Behold, thou haſt been care- 
« ful for us with all this care :>—what ſhall be 
done for thee ? Wouldeſt thou be ſpoken for to 
the king, or the captain of the hoſt ??P——There 
is a degree of honeſt impatience in the words, ſuch 
as was natural to a good man, who would not be 
behind hand with his benefaQtor.——But there is 
one thing which may ſeem ſtrange at firſt fight, 
that as her ſtation and condition in life was ſuch, 
that ſhe appeared rather to have abounded already 
than ſtood in want of any thing in this world which 
ſuch an application could ſupply, —why the prophet 
ſhould not rather have propoſed ſome ſpiritual ad- 
vantage, which, as it would better have become the 
ſanctity of his character on the one hand, ſo on the 
other, it would have done a more real and laſting 
ſervice to his friend. 

But we are to reflect, that in returning favours, 
we aCt differently from what we do in conferring 
them: in the one caſe, we ſimply conſider what 
is beſt; in the other, what is moſt acceptable. 
The reaſon is, that we have a right to act according 
to our on ideas of what will do the party moſt 
good, in the cafe where we beſtow a favour; 
but where we return one, we loſe this right, and 
act according to his conceptions who has obliged 
us, and endeavour to repay in ſuch a manner as we 
think is moſt likely to be accepted in diſcharge of the 
obligation. So that, though we are not to ima- 
gine Eliſha could be wanting in religious duties, 
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as well as wiſhes to fo hoſpitable a friend, we may 


yet ſuppoſe, he was directed here by this principle 


of equity;—and that, in reflecting in what manner 
he ſhould requite his benefactreſs, he had conſi- 
dered, that to one of her affluent condition, who had 
all the reaſonable comforts of an independent life, 
—if there was any paſhon yet unſatisfied, 1t muſt 
certainly be ambition: that though in general it 
was an irregular appetite, which in molt caſes it 
was dangerous to gratify ; yet, in effect, it was 
only ſo far criminal, as the power which is acquired 
was perverted to bad and vicious purpoſes, which 
it was not likely to be here, from the ſpecimen ſhe 
had already given of her diſpoſition, which ſhewed, 


that if ſhe did with for an increaſe of wealth and 


| honour, ſhe wiſhed it only as it would enable her 
more generouſly to extend her arm in kind offices, 
and increaſe the power as well as the opportunities 
of doing good. 
In juſtice to Eliſha's motive, which muſt have 
been good, we muſt ſuppoſe, he conſidered his 
offer in this light; and what principally led him to 
propoſe it, was the great intereſt which he had 
with the king of Iſrael at that time, which he had 
merited by a ſignal ſervice; and as he had no views 


for himſelf, he thought it could not de employed fo 


well as in eſtabliſhing the fortune of one, whoſe 


virtue might be ſo ſafely truſted with it. It was a 


juſtifiable prepoſſeſſion in her favour, —though one 


not always to be relied on; for there is many a one 
Who, in a moderate ſtation, and with a leſſer degree 

of power, have behaved with honour and unblemiſh- 
ed reputation, and who has even borne the buffet- 
ings of adverſe fortune well, and manifeſted great 
preſence and ſtrength of mind under it, whom 
nevertheleſs a high exaltation has at once overcome, 
and ſo entirely changed, as if the party had left 
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dangerous experiment of herſelf, 
more likely, that ſhe had learned to ſet bounds to 
her deſires, and was too well ſatisfied with her 
h preſent condition to be tempted out of it, ſhe de- 

- clines the offer in the cloſe of the text z—** I dwell 
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be trodden down and deſpiſed. 'In this ſafe and | 


| „ 


= N not only his virtue, but even himſelf behind him; 


Whether, the Shunamite dreaded to make this 
or, which is 


amongſt mine own people ;” as if the had aid, 
The intended kindneſs is far from being ſmall, 
but it is not uſeful for me; I live here, as thou 
art a witneſs, in peace, in a contented obſcurity 
not ſo high as to provoke envy, nor ſo low as; to 


middle ſtate, as I have lived amongſt my own 
people, ſo let me die out of the reach both of 
the cares and glories of the world. It is fit, 
O holy man of God! that I learn ſome time 
or other to ſet bounds to my deſires; and if I 
cannot fix them now, when I have already more 
than my wants require, when ſhall I hope to do 
it? Or, how ſhould I expect that even this 
increaſe of honour or fortune would fully ſatisfy 


and RENT my ambition, ſhould I now give way 
to it?“ 

So engaging an inſtance of unaffected modera- 
tion and felf- denial, deſerves well to be conſidered 
by the buſtlers in this world :—becauſe, if we are 
to truſt the face and courſe of things, we ſcarce ſee 

any virtue ſo hard to be put in practice, and which 

the generality of mankind ſeem ſo unwilling to 
learn, as this of knowing when they have enough, 
= when it is time to give over their worldly pur- 
uits.— 
# will anſwer, than to fix this point, and ſet certain 
| bounds to it. 

« I declare, I want and would wiſh no more, but 

&« a ſufficient POET of thoſe things which are 


Ay! but nothing is more eaſy, you 


“For my own part, you will ſay, 


s requiſite 
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et requiſite to the real uſes and occaſions of life, 


« ſuitable to the way I have been taught to expect 


C from uſe and. education. But recollect ho-] | 


ſeldom it ever happens, when theſe points are ſe- 


cured, but that new occaſions and new neceſſities. 


reſent themſelves, and every day as you grow 


richer, freſh wants are diſcovered, which riſe up be- 
fore you, as you aſcend the hill; ſo that every ſtep. 
you take, — every acceſſion to your fortune, ſets your 


deſires one degree further from reſt and ſatisfaction : 
——that ſomething you have not yet graſped, and 
pollibly never ſhall ; —that devil of a phantom, 
unpoſſeſſed and unpoffeſfable, 1 is perpetually haunt- 
ing you, and ſtepping in betwixt you -and your con- 
tentment.—— Unhappy creature! to think of en- 
joying that bleſſing without moderation |———or 
imagine that ſo ſacred a temple can be raiſed upon 
the foundation of wealth or power |!———If the 
ground-work 1s not laid within your own mind, 
they will as ſoon add a cubit to your ſtature, as to 
your happineſs. To be convinced it is fo, - pray 
look up to thoſe who have got as high as their warm- 
eſt withes could carry them in this aſcent—do you 
obſerve they live the better, the longer, the merrier, 
—or that they fleep the ſounder in their beds, for 
having twice as much as they wanted, or well know 
how to diſpoſe of? Of all rules for calculating 
happineſs, this is the moſt deceitful, and which few 
but weak minds, and thoſe unpradtiſed i in the world 
too, ever think of applying as the meaſure in ſuch 
an eſtimation.—Great and inexpreſſible may be the 


happineſs which a moderate fortune and moderate 


deſires, with a conſciouſneſs of virtue, will ſecure. 


ſant, who riſes chearful to his labour ;—why ſhould. 
they not? Look into his houſe, the ſeat of 
each man's happineſs; has he not the ſame domeſtic 

Vor. III. 3 L. endear- 


Many are the ſilent pleaſures of the honeſt pe- 
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endearments,—-the ſame joy and comfort in his 
children, and as flattering hopes of their doing, well, 


to enliven his hours, and glad his heart, as you 


would conceive in the higheſt ſtation ? And I 
make no doubt, in general, but if the true ſtate of 


his joy and ſufferings could be fairly balanced with 
thoſe of his betters, whether any thing would ap- 
pear at the foot of the account, but what would re- 


commend the moral of this diſcourſe. This, 
I own, is not to be attained to, by the cynical ſtale 


trick of haranguing againſt the goods of fortune, 


they were never intended to be talked out of the 
world; —— but as virtue and true wiſdom lie in the 
middle of extremes, —on one hand, not to neglect - 
and deſpiſe riches, ſo as to forget ourſelves; and on 
the other, not to purſue and love them ſo as to 
forget God; to have them ſometimes in our heads, 
| but always ſomething more important in our 
hearts. | 1 | 
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The 0x deen! bis owner, and the aſs his maſters 
crib; —but Iſrael e not know, my Pen deth not 
aufer. 
J is a ſevere but an affectionate reproach of the 
prophet's laid againſt the Iſraelites, —which may 
ſafely be applied to every heedleſs and unthankful 
people, who are neither won by God's mereizs, nor 
terrified. by his puntſhments.——There is a giddy, 
thoughtleſs, intemperate ſpirit gone forth into the 
world, which poſſeſſes the generality of mankind ; 
—and the reaſon the world is undone; is, becatiſe 
the world does not confider ;—confiders neither aw- 
ful regard to God—nor the true relation themſelves 
bear to him. —Could they conſider this, and learn 
to weigh the cauſes, and compare the conſequences 
of things, and to exerciſe the reaſon which God 
has put into us for the government and direction of 
our lives, —there would be ſome hopes of a refor- 
mation :—but, as the world goes, there is no leiſure 
for ſuch inquiries; and ſo full are our minds of 
other matters, that we have no time to aſk, or a 
heart to anſwer the queſtions. we ought to put to 
ourſelves. 
Whatever our condition i is, it is good to be ac- 
quainted with it in time, to be able to ſupply what 
is wanting, —and examine the ſtate of our accounts 
i * before 
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| before. we come to give them up to an impartial 
judge. 
© 'The moſt inconſiderate ſee the reaſonableneſs of 


this, — there being few, I believe, either ſo thought- 
Teſs, or even ſo bad, but that they ſometimes enter 


upon this duty, ans have ſome ſhort intervals of 


ſelf- examination, which they are forced upon, if 
from no other motive, yet at leaſt to free themſelves 
from the load and oppreſſion of ſpirits they muſt 
neceſſarily be ſubject to without it.— But as the 
ſcripture frequently intimates - and obſervation con- 
firms it daily, that there are many miſtakes attend- 
ing the diſcharge of this duty, —I cannot make the 


remainder of this diſcourſe more uſeful, than by a 


{ſhort inquiry into them. I ſhall therefore,” firſt, 
beg leave to remind you of ſome of the many un- 
happy ways by which we often ſet about this irk- 
ſome taſk of examining our works, without be- 
ing either the better or wiſer for the employ- 
ment. 
And firſt, chen, let us begin wich that which is 
the foundation of almoſt all the other falſe meaſures 
we take in this matter,—that is, the ſetting about 
the examination of our works, before we are pre- 
pared with honeſt diſpoſitions to amend them. 
This is beginning the work at the wrong end. 
Ibeſe previous diſpoſitions in the heart, are the 
wheels that ſhould make this work go eaſily and 
{acceſsfully forwards ;—and to take them off, and 
proceed without them, it is no miracle if, like 
| Pharaoh's chariots, they that drive them,——drive 
them heavily along. 

Beſides, if a man is not ſincerely 1 to 
reform his faults,----it is not likely he ſhould be 
inclined to fee them z------nor will all the weekly 
preparations that ever, were wrote, bring him nearer 
the point 3----(o that, with how ſerious a face . 

| c 
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he begins to examine,—he no longer does the of- 


fice of an inquirer,—but an apologiſt, whoſe buſineſs 
is not to ſearch for truth, —but ſkilfully to hide it. 


80 long, therefore, as this pre- engagement laſts, 


betwixt the man and his old habits, — there is little 
proſpect of proving his works to any good purpoſe 
of whatever kind they are, with ſo ſtrong an intereſt 
and power on their fide. ——As in other trials, ſo 


in this, it is no wonder if the evidence is puzzled 


and con founded, and the ſeveral facts and circum- 
ſtances ſo twiſted from their natural ſhapes, and the 


whole proof fo altered and confirmed on the other 
ſide,.— —as to leave the laſt ſtate of that man even 


worſe than the firſt, 
A ſecond unhappy, though general miſtake in 


this great duty of proving our works, —is that which 


the apoſtle bints at; in the doing it, not by a direct 
examination of our own actions, but from a com- 
parative view of them, with the lives and actions of 


other men. 


When a man is going to enter upon this work of 


ſelf-examination,—there is nothing ſo common, as 


to ſee him look round him——inſtead of looking 
within him. —He looks round, finds out ſome one 


who is more malicious, —ſees another that 1 1s more 


covetous, a third that is more proud and imperious 
than himſelf, —and ſo indirectly forms a judgment of 
himſelf, not from a review of his life, and approving 


of his own works, as the apoſtle directs him, but 
rather from proving the works of others, and from 
their infirmities and defects drawing a deceitful 


concluſion in favour of himſelf. 


In all competi- 


tions of this kind—one may venture to ſay, there 


will be ever ſo much of ſelf-love in a man, as to 
draw a flattering likeneſs of one of the parties :— 
and it is well—if he has not ſo much malignity too, 
as to give but a coarſe picture of the other, —tiniſh- 
4: e 


ed with ſo many hard ſtrokes, as to make the one 28 
unlike its original as the other. n 


— * ” 7 


*Thus the phariſee, when he entered the temple, 
—no ſooner ſaw the publican, but that moment he 
formed the idea to himſelf of all the vices and cor- 
ruptions that could poſſibly enter into the man's 
character, —and with great dexterity ſtated all his 
"own virtues and good qualities over againſt them. 
His abſtinence and frequent faſtings, exaCtneſs in the 
debts and ceremonies of the law; not balancing the 
account, as he ought to have done, in this manner : 
What! though this man is a publican and a 
ſinner, have not I my vices as well as he? It is true, 
his particular office expoſes him to many tempta- 
tions of committing extortion and injuſtice ;<but _ 
then—am not I a devourer of widows houſes, and 
guilty of one of the moſt cruel inſtances of the 
ſame crime? He poſſibly is a profane perſon, and 
may ſet religion at nought :—but do not I myſelf, 
for a pretence, make long prayers, and bring the 
greateſt of all ſcandals upon religion, by making it 
the cloak to my ambition and worldly views ?——If 
he, laſtly, is debauched or intemperate—am not I 
conſcious of as corrupt and wanton diſpoſitions ; 
and that a fair and guarded outſide is my beſt pre- 
tence to the oppoſite character. 1 
If a man will examine bis works by a om 
tive view of them with others ;——this, no doubt, 
would be the fairer way, and leaſt likely to miflead 
him.,——But as this is ſeldom the method this trial 
is gone through,—in fact it generally turns out to 
be as treacherous and deluſive to the man himſelf, — 
as it is uncandid to the man who is dragged into the 
compariſon ; and whoever judges of himſelf by this 
Tule,—ſo long as there is no ſcarcity of vicious cha- 
racters in the world,—it is to be feared he will often 
take the occaſions of triumph and rejoicing, —where, 
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in truth, he ought rather to be ſorry and aſhamed. 
A third error in the manner of proving our 


works, is what we are guilty of, when we leave out 


of the caculation the only material parts of them 
—I mean, the motives, and firſt principles from 
whence they proceeded. There is many a fair in- 


| ſtance of generoſity, chaſtity, and ſelf-denial, which 


the world may give a man the credit of, which if 
he would give himſelf the leiſure to reflect upon, 
and trace back to their firſt ſprings, —he would be 
conſcious, proceeded from ſuch views and inten- 


tions as, if known, would not be to his honour. 


| The truth of this may be made evident by 
a thouſand inſtances in life z——and yet there is 
nothing more uſual than for a man, when he is go- 
ing upon this duty of ſelf-examination,—inſtead of 
calling his own ways to remembrance, to cloſe the 
whole inquiry at once, with this ſhort challenge; 
« That he defies the world to ſay ill of him.” If the 
world has no expreſs evidence, this indeed may be 
an argument of his good look; but no ſatisfactor 

one of the real goodneſs and innocence of his life. 
-—A man may be a very bad man,——and yet, 
through caution, —— through deep-laid policy and 
deſign, may ſo guard all outward appearances, as 
never to want this negative teſtimony on his ſide, 
that the world knows na evil of him, —how little 
foever he deſerves it. —Of all aſſays upon a man's 


ſelf, this may be ſaid to be the lighteſt; this 


method of proving the goodneſs of our works— 
differing but little in kind from that unhappy one, 
which many unwary people take in proving the 
goodneſs of their coin, —who, if it happens to be 
ſuſpicious,------inſtead of bringing it either to the 
balance or the touch ſtone to try its worth, they 
ignorantly go forth; try, if they can paſs it upon 


the world ;—if fo, all is well, and they are ſaved all 
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the expence and pains of enquiring 5 and de- 
wy _ the cheat. 
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A fourth error, in this duty of examination of 
mens works, —is that of committing the taſk to 
others ;—an error into which thouſands of well 
meaning creatures are enſnared in the Romiſh 
church, by her doctrines of auricular confeſſion, of 


works of ſupererogation, and the many lucrative 


practices raiſed upon that capital ſtock. 'The 


trade of which is carried to ſuch a height in Popiſh 
countries, that if you was at Rome, or Naples now, 
and was diſpoſed, in compliance with the apoſtle's 


exhortation in the text, to ſet about this duty to 
prove your own works, —it is great odds whether 
you. would be ſuffered to do it yourſelf, without 
interruption; and you might be ſaid to have 
eſcaped well, if the firſt perſon you conſulted upon 
it, did not talk you out of your reſolution, and 
poſſibly your ſenſes too, at the ſame time. Prove 
your own works !—for heaven's ſake, deſiſt from 
ſo raſh an undertaking ;—what!—truſt your own 
ſkill and judgment in a matter of ſo much difficulty 


and importance—when there are ſo many whoſe 
| buſineſs it is, - who underſtand it ſo well, and who 
can do it for you with ſo much ſafety and advan- 
tage? 


If your works muſt be proved, you would be ad- 


viſed, by all means, to ſend them to undergo this 
operation with ſome one who knows what he is 


about, either ſome expert and noted confeſſor of 


the church, —or to ſome convent, or religious ſocie - 


ty, who are in poſſeſſion of a large ſtock oſ good 
Works of all kinds, wrought up by ſaints and con- 
feſſors, where you may ſuit yourſelf, —and either 
get the defects of your own ſupplied,----or be ac- 

commodated with new ones, ready proved to your 


- hands, ſealed and certived to be ſo by the Pope's 
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commiſſary, and the notaries of his eceleſiaſtic 
court. There needs little more to lay open this fa- 
tal error, than barely to repreſent it. So I ſhall on- 
ly add a ſhort remark, —that they who are perſuad- 
ed to be thus virtuous by proxy, and will prove the 
goodneſs of their works only by deputies, —will have 
no reaſon to complain againſt God's juſtice,—if he 
ſuffers them to go to heaven only in 5 lame man- 
ner,—that is,—by deputies too. 

The laſt miſtake which I ſhall have time to men- 
tion, is that which the Methodiſts have revived, for 
it is no new error—but one which has miſled thou- 
| ſands before theſe days, where-ever enthuſiaſm had 
got footing, — and that is, the attempting to prove 


their. works by that very argument which is the' | + 


| greateſt proof of their weakneſs and ſuperſtition : 
—I mean, that extraordinary impulſe and inter- 
courſe with the Spirit of God which they pretend 
to, and whoſe operations (if you truſt them) are ſo 
_ ſenſibly felt in their hearts and ſouls, as to render 
at once all other proofs of their works needleſs to 
themſelves. —This, I own, is one of the moſt ſum- 
mary ways of proceeding in this duty of ſelf-exami- 
nation; and as it proves a man's works in the groſs, 
it ſaves him a world of ſober thought and KAQuiry: 
after many vexatious particulars. 
Indeed, if the premiſes were true, the ce 
is direct. For when a man dreams of theſe inward 
workings—and wakes with the impreſſion of them 
ſtrong upon his brain; it is not ſtrange he ſhould 
think himſelf a choſen veſſel, —ſanQtified within, 
and ſealed up unto the perfect day of redemption 
and ſo long as ſuch a one is led captive to this error, 
| — there is nothing i in nature to induce him to this 
duty of examining his own works in the ſenſe of 
the prophet :—for however bad they are,—ſo long 
as his credulity and enthuſiaſm equal them, it is 
8 impoſſible 
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impoſſible” they ſhould diſturb his conſcience, ot 
frighten him into a reformation. 'Theſe are ſome 


olf the unhappy miſtakes in the many methods this 


work is {et about, - which in a great meaſure rob 
us of the fruits we expected and ſometimes ſo en- 
tirely blaſt them, that we are neither the better or 
wiſer for all the pains we have taken. | 
There are many other falſe ſteps which lead us 
the ſame way,—vut the delineation of theſe, how- 
ever, may ſerve at preſent, not only as ſo many land- 
marks to guard us from this dangerous coaſt which 
I have deſcribed, but to direct us likewiſe into that 
ſafe one, where we can only expect the reward the 
goſpel promiſes. For if, according to the firſt 
recited cauſes, a man fails in examining his works, 
from a difinclination to reform them, from parti- 
ality of compariſons, — from flattery to his own mo- 
tives, and a vain dependence upon the opinion of 
the world the concluſion is unavoidable, —that he 
muſt ſearch for the qualities the moſt oppoſite to 
theſe for his conductors — And if he hopes to diſ- 
charge this work, ſo as to have advantage from it, — 
that he muſt ſet out upon the principles of an honeſt 
head, willing to reform itſelf, and attached princi- 
pally to that object, without regard to the ſpiritual 
condition of others, or the miſguided opinions which 
the world may have of himſelf. AK 
That, for this end, he muſt call his own ways to 
remembrance, and ſearch out his ſpirit;——ſearch 
his actions, with the ſame critical exactneſs and the 
fame piercing curioſity we are wont to fit in judg- 
ment upon others; varniſhing nothing—and diſ- 
guiſing nothing. If he proceeds thus, and in every 
relation of life takes a full view of himſelf without 
prejudice,——traces his actions to their principles 
without mercy, and looks into the dark corners 
and receſſes of his heart without fear———and, if 
. | upon 
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upon ſuch an inquiry, — he acts confilltut with his 
view in it, by reforming his errors, ſeparating the 
droſs, and purifying the whole maſs with repent- 
ance z——this will bid fair for examining a man's 
works in the apoſtle's ſenſe and whoever diſ- 
charges the duty thus—with a view to ſcripture, 
which 1s the rule in this caſe—and to reaſon, which 
is the applier of this rule in all caſes—need not fear 
but he will have what the prophet calls rejoicing in 
himſelf, and that he will lay the foundation of his 
peace and comfort where it ought to lie ;—that is, 
within himſelf—in the teſtimony of a good conſci- 
ence, and the joyful expectation, that having done 
his outmoſt to examine his own works here, God 
will accept them hereafter, through the mop of 
Chriſt, which God grant, Amen, 
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 Joz's Expoſtulation with his Wire, 
5 Jos xi. IO, 


What !—fhall aue receive good at the hand of God, and 
hall we not receive evil alſo? | 8 | 
| „ 

HES E are the words of Job; uttered in the 
| depth of his misfortunes, by way of reproof 
to his wife, for the counſel we find ſhe had given 

him in the forgoing verſe; namely, not to retain 
his integrity any longer, — but to curſe God 
and die. Though it is not very evident what was 
particularly meant and implied in the words 
© curſe God and die,” —yet it is certain, from Job's 
reply to them, that they directed him to ſome ſtep 
which was raſh and unwarrantable; and probably, 
as it is generally explained, meant that he ſhould 
openly call God's juſtice to an account, and by a 
| blaſphemous accuſation of it, provoke God to de- 
ſtroy his being: as if ſhe had ſaid, — After ſo 
many fad things which have befallen thee, notwith- 
ſtanding thy integrity, what gaineſt thou by ſer- 
ving God, ſeeing he bears thus hard upon thee, as 
though thou waſt his enemy !—Ought ſo faith. 
ful a ſervant as thou haſt been to receive ſo much 
unkind treatment at his hands ;——and tamely to 
ſubmit to it ?!——patiently to ſuftain the evils he 
has brought upon thy houſe, and neither murmur. 
with thy lips, nor charge him with muſkice ? 
bear it not thus ;—and as thy piety could not at firſt 
| | | protect 
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protect thee from ſuch mnisfortuizes,-—yor thy be- 
haviour under them could ſince move God to take 
pity on thee, — change thy conduct towards him,. — 
boldly expoſtulate with him, —upbraid him openly 
with unkindneſs,——call his juſtice and providence 
to an account for oppreſſing thee in fo undeſerved 


a manner, and get that benefit by provoking him, 


which thou haſt not been able ĩo obtain by ſerving 
him ;—to die at once by his hands, and be freed, at 
leaſt, from the greater miſery of a A and a 
more tormenting death. 

On the other hand, ſome interpreters tell us,. — 
that the word 4ur/e, in the original, is equivocal, 
and does more literally ſignify here, to %%, than 
to blaſpheme; and conſequently, that the whole is 
rather to be conſidered as a ſarcaſtical ſcoff at Job's 
piety.——As if it had been faid,—Go to, —bleſs 
God, —and die —ſfinee thou art fo ready to praiſe 
him in troubles as thou haſt done, go on in 
thy own way, and ſee how God will reward thee, 
by a miſerable death, which thou canſt not a- 
void. 
Without diſputing the merit of theſe two inter- 
pretations, it may not ſeetn an improbable conjec- 
ture, that the words 1mply ſomething till different 
from what is expreſſed in either of them: and in- 
ſtead of ſuppoſing them as an incitement to blaſ- 
pheme God, which was madneſs, ——or that they 


were intended as an inſult, which was unnatural ; 


that her advice to curſe God and die, was meant 
here, that he ſhould reſolve upon a voluntary 
death himſelf, which was an act not only in his 
own power, but What carried ſome. appeaxance 
of a remedy with it, and promiſed at leaſt, at 
firſt ſight, ſome reſpite from pain, as it would put 
an end, both to his life and his misfortunes to- 


gether. * ö | | K * 


— 
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One may ſuppoſe, that with all the concern 
and affection which was natural, ſhe bebeld her 
lord afflicted both with poverty and ſickneſs 


by one ſudden blow brought down from his pa- 
lace to the dunghill.— In one mournful day, the 
"ſaw, that not only the fortunes of his houſe were 
blaſted, but likewiſe the hopes of his poſterity cut 
off for ever by the untimely loſs of his children.— 
She knew he was a virtuous and an upright man, 
and deſerved a better fate; her heart bled the 
more for him, ——ſhe ſaw the proſpect before him 
was dreadful, that there appeared no poſlible 
means which could retrieve the {ad ſituation of his 
affairs ;z—that death, the laſt, —the ſureſt friend. to. 
the unfortunate, could only ſet him free z—and that 
it was better to reſolve upon that at once, than vain- 
ly endeavour to wade through ſuch a fea of trou- 
bles which in the end would overwhelm him. We 
may ſuppoſe her ſpirits ſinking under theſe appre- 
henſions, when ſhe began to look upon his conſtan- 
ey as a fruitleſs virtue, and from that perſuaſion, to 
have ſaid unto him, Curſe God, depend no 
longer upon him, nor wait the iſſue of his provi- 
dence, which has already forſaken thee ;—as there 
is no help from that quarter, —reſolve to extricate 
thyſelf— and ſince thou haſt met with no juſtice in 
this world, —leave it, — die, —and force thy paſſage 
into a better country, where misfortunes cannot 
follow thee. $a 3 no 
Whether this paraphraſe upon the words is juſt, 
or the former interpretations be admitted, — the re- 
ply in the text is equally proper; — What !—ſhall 
we receive good at the hands of God, and ſhall we 
not receive evil alſo? Are not both alike the diſ- 
penſations of an all-wiſe and good Being, who 
knows and determines what 7s 6%? and wheretore 
{ſhould I make myſelf the judge, to reecive the _ 


- 
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and yet be ſo partial as to reject the other, when, 


— — = 


by fairly putting both into the ſcale, I may be con- 
vinced how much the goo”. outweighs the evil, in 
all caſes? in my own, conſider how ſtrong this ar- 


gument is againſt me. 


In the beginning of my days, how did God 
crown me with honour? in how remarkable a 
manner did his providence ſet a hedge about me, 
and about all that I had on every fide ?—how he 
proſpered the works of my hands, ſo that our ſub- 


ſtance and happineſs increaſed every day? 


And now, When, for reaſons beſt known to his 
infinite wiſdom, he has thought fit to try me with 
afflictions,—ſhall I rebel againſt him in Anni 
with my lips, and charging him fooliſhly? God 
forbid.— O rather may I look up towards that 


hand which has bruiſed me, —for he maketh ſore, 


and he bindeth up, —he woundeth, and his hands 


make whole; from his bounty only bas iſſued all I 


had; from his wiſdom, —all I have loſt; for he 
giveth and he hath taken away, —bleſſed be his 
name. 
There are 1 inſtances of particular virtue more 


engaging than thoſe of this heroic caſt; and if we 


may take the teſtimony of a Heathen philoſopher 
upon it, there is not an object in this world which 


God can be ſuppoſed to look down upon with 


reater pleaſure, than that of a good man involved 
8 P go! 


in misfortunes, ſurrounded on all ſides with dif- 


ficulties,—yet chearſully bearing up his head, and 
ſtruggling againſt them with fir gineſs and con- 
ſtancy of mind. Certainly to our gonceptions 
ſuch objects muſt be truly engaging ;—and the 


| reaſon of ſo exalted an encomium from this hand 


is eaſy to be gueſſed; no doubt the wiſeſt of the 
Heathen philoſophers had found, frora obſervation 


upon the life of man, that the many troubles and 


infirmities | 
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| infirinities of his nature, the ſickneſſes, diſappoint= _ 
ments, ſorrows for the loſs of children or property, 
with the numberleſs other calamities and croſs ac- 
cidents to which the life of man is ſubject, were in 
themſelves ſo great,—and ſo little ſolid comfort to 
be adminiſtered from the mere refinements of phi- 
loſophy in ſuch emergencies, that there was no 
virtue which required greater efforts, or which was 
found ſo difficult to be atchieved upon moral prin- 
ciples which had no foundation to ſuſtain this 
great weight, which the infirmities of our nature 
laid upon it. And for this reaſon it is obſerv- 
able, that there is no ſubject upon which the moral 
writers of antiquity have exhauſted ſo much of 
their eloquence, or where they have ſpent ſuch time 
and pains, as in this of endeavouring to reconcile 
men to theſe evils. Inſomuch, that from thence, 
in moſt modern languages, the patient enduring of. 
afflictions has by degrees obtained the name of phi- 
loſophy, and almoſt monopolized the word to itſelf, 

as if it was the chief end or compendium of all che 
wiſdom which philoſophy had to offer. And in- 
deed, conſidering what lights they had, ſome of 
them wrote extremely well; yet, as what they ſaid | 
proceeded more from the head than the heart, it 
was generally more calculated to filence a man in 

his troubles, than to convince and teach him how 
to bear them. And therefore, however ſubtle and 
ingenious their arguments might appear in the 
reading, it is to be feared they loſt much of their 
efficacy, when tried in the application. If a man 
was thruſt back in the world by diſappointments, 
or—as was Job's caſe—had ſuffered a ſudden change 
in his fortunes; from an affluent condition was 
brought down by a train of cruel accidents, and 
pinched with poverty, —philoſophy would come in, 
and exhort him to ſtand his ground ;——it would 
Vor III. . tell 
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tell him, that the ſame greatneſs ail gang of 
mind which enabled him to behave well in the 
days of his proſperity, ſhould equally enable him to 
behave well in the days of his adverſity; that 
it was, the property of only weak and baſe ſpirits, 
who were infolent in the one, to be dejected and 


* overthrown by the other; whereas great and gene- 


rous ſouls were at all times calm and equal. — 
As they enjoyed the advantages of life with indif- 
ference, — they were able to reſign them with the 
ſame temper, —and conſequently, —were out of 
the reach of fortune. All which, however fine, 
and likely to ſatisfy the fancy of a man at eaſe, 


could (convey but little conſolation to a heart al- 


ready pierced with ſorrow: — nor is it to be con- 
ceived how an unfortunate creature ſhould any 
more receive relief from ſuch a lecture, however 
juſt, than a man racked with an acute fit of the gout 
or ſtone, could be ſuppoſed to be ſet free Tom | 
torture, by hearing from his phyſician a, nice. dil. 

ſertation upon his caſe. The philoſophic conſola- 
tions in ſickneſs, or in affliction for the death of 
friends and kindred, were juſt as efficacious,—- and 
were rather in general to be conſidered as good 
ſayings than good remedies.— S0 that, if a man 

was bereaved of a promiſing child, in whom all his 
hopes and expectations centered —or a wife was 
left deſtitute to mourn the loſs and protection of a 
kind and tender huſband, Seneca or Epictetus 
would tell the penſive parent and diſconſolate 
widow, — that tears and lamentations for the dead 
were fruitleſs and abſurd — that to die, was the ne- 
ceſſary and unavoidable debt of nature and as it 
could admit of no remedy- it was impious and 
fooliſh to grieve and fret themſelves upon it. Up- 
on ſuch ſage counſel, as well as many other leſſons 


of the * ſtamp, the fame reflection might be 


% applied, 
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applied, which is faid to have been made by one of 
the Roman emperors, to one who adminiſtered the 
ſame conſolations to him on a like occaſion to 
whom, advifing him to be comforted, and make 
himfelf eaſy, fince the event had been brought about 
by a fatality, and could not be helped, —he replied, 
—-< That this was ſo far from leffening his trouble 
« —that it was the very circumſtance which occa- 
“ ſioned it.“ So that, upon the whole, - when the 
true value of theſe, and many more of their current 

arguments have been weighed and brought to the 
teſt —one is led to doubt, whether the greateſt part 
of their heroes, the moſt renowned for conſtancy, 
were not much more indebted to good nerves, and 
ſpirits, or the natural happy frame of their tempers, 
for behaving well, than to any extraordinary helps, 
which they could be ſuppoſed to receive from their 
inſtructors. And therefore I ſhould make no 
feruple to aſſert, that one ſuch inſtance of patience 


and refgnation as this, which the ſcripture gives us 


in the perſon of Jbb, not of one moſt pompouſly 
declaiming upon the contempt of pain and poverty, 


but of a man ſunk in the loweſt condition of 


humanity, — to behold him, when {tripped of his 
eſtate, —his wealth his friends his children, — 
chearfully holding h his head, and entertaining 
his hard fortune witff firmneſs and ſerenity, - and 
this, net from a ſtoical ſtupidity, but a juſt ſenſe of 
God's providence, and a perſuaſion of his juſtice 
and goodneſs in all. his dealing;—ſuch an ex- 
ample, I fay, as this, is of more univerſal uſe, 
ſpeaks truer to the heart, than all the heroic pre- 
aug the pedantry of philoſophy has. to of= . 
er.. 2 8 | | 

This leads me to the point I aim at in this diſ- 
courſe; — namely, that there are no principles but 


thofe of religion to be depended on in caſes of real 


M 2 ” diſtreſs, 
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diſtreſs, and that theſe are able to encounter the 


worſt emergencies, -and to bear us up under all the 
changes and chances to which our life is ſubject. 
Conſider then, what virtue, the very firſt principle 


of religion has, and how wonderfully it is conducive 
to this end: That there is a God, a powerful, a 

wiſe, and good Being, who firſt made the — 
and continues to govern it; by whoſe goodneſs all 
things are deſigned—and by whoſe providence all 
things are conducted to bring about the greateſt 


and beſt ends. The, ſorrowful and penſive wretch 


that was giving way to his misfortunes, and mourn- 


fully ſinking under them, the moment this doctrine 
comes in to his aid, huſhes all his complaints—and 
thus ſpeaks ae to his ſoul, t It is the Lord, 
« let him do what ſeemeth bim good without 


cc his direction, I know that no evil can befal me; 


6 without his permiſſion, that no power can 


60 7 me; it is impoſſible a Being ſo wiſe ſhould 


:,, > miſtake my happineſs—or that a Being ſo good 


% ſhould contradict it... If he has denied me riches 


© or other advantages, — perhaps he. foreſees the 


« gratifying my wiſhes would undo me, and by my 


- « own abuſe of them be perverted to my ruin.— 
. If he has denied me the requeſt of children, —or 


© in his providence has thought fit to take them 
&« from me how can. I ſay—whether he has not 


„ dealt kindly with me, and only taken that away 


& which he foreſaw would embitter and ſhorten 
&« my days.—It does ſo, to ten thouſands, where 
e the difobedience of a thankleſs child has brought 


ee down the parent's gray hairs with ſorrow to the 
grave. Has he viſited me with ſickneſs, pover- 


10 ty, or other diſappointments ? — can I ſay, but 


_ « theſe are. bleſſings in diſguiſe ?—ſo many dif- 
e ferent. expreſſions of his care and concern, to 


6c > Pa my thoughts from this world, 152 
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ec fix them upon another, — another, a better world 
« beyond this!“ This thought opens a new ſcene 
of hope and conſolation to the unfortunate;z—and 
as the perſuaſion of a providence reconciles him. 
to the evils he has ſuffered, this proſpect of a fu- 
ture life gives him ſtrength to deſpiſe them, and e- 
ſteem the light afflictions of his life as they are — 
not worthy to be compared to what is reſeryed for 
him hereafter. | : | 
Things are great or ſmall by compariſon——and 
he who looks no farther than this world, and 
balances the accounts of his joys and ſufferings from 
that conſideration, finds all his ſorrows enlarged, 
and at the cloſe of them will be apt to look back, 
and caſt the ſame ſad reflection upon the whole, 
which the patriarch did to Pharaoh,—* That few 
«© and evil had been the days of his pilgrimage.” 
But let him lift up his eyes towards heaven, and 
ſtedfaſtly behold the life and immortality of a 
future ſtate, —he then wipes away all tears from off 
his eyes for ever and ever ;——like the exiled 
captive, big with the hopes that he is returning 
home,—he feels not the weight of his chains, or 
counts the days of his captivity ; but looks forward 
with rapture towards the country where his heart 
Ir is fled before. fo | 
Theſe are the aids which religion offers us to- 
wards the regulating of our ſpirit under the evils of 
ay life: but like great cordials,—they are ſeldom uſ- 
ed but on great occurrences.—In the lefler evils of 


4 a _ 
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* life we ſeem to ſtand unguarded and our peace and 
5 contentment are overthrown, and our happineſs 
ne broke in upon by a little impatience of ſpirit, under 
7 the croſs and untoward accidents we meet with. 
ir —— Theſe ſtand unprovided for, and we neglect 
1 them, as we do the ſlighter indiſpoſitions of the body 


—uhich we think not worth treating ſeriouſly— 
nd Wl. | NM * 120 
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and ſo leave them to nature. In good habits of the 
body this may do, and I would gladly believe, there 
are ſuch good habits of the temper, — ſuch a com- 


plexional eaſe and health of heart, as may often 
ſave the patient much medicine.— We are ſtill to 
conſider that however ſuch good frames of mind 


| re got they are worth preſerving by all rules; 
_ —patience and contentment,---which, like the trea- 


ſure hid in the field, for which a man ſold all he 


had to purchaſe—is of that price, that it cannot be 
had at too great a purchaſe, fince, without it, the 
beſt condition in life cannot make us happy, —and 


with it, it is impoſſible we ſhould be miſerable even 


in the worſt.—Give me leave, therefore, to cloſe this 
diſcourſe with ſome reflections upon the ſubject of 


2 contented mind and the duty in man of regulat- 


ing his ſpirit, in our way through life a ſubject 
In every body's mouth preached upon daily to our 


friends and kindred - but too oft in ſuch a ſtyle, as 
to convince the party lectured, only of this truth; 
that we bear the misfortunes of others with ex- 
cellent tranquillity. 

I believe there are thouſands ſo extravagant in 


their ideas of contentment, as to imagine that it 


muſt conſiſt in having every thing in this world 


turn out the way they wiſh—that they are to ſit 


down in happineſs, and feet themſelves ſo at eaſe at 
all points, 'as to defire nothing better-and nothing 
more. I own there are inſtances of ſome, who 


ſeem to paſs through the world, as if all their paths 


had- been ſtrewed with roſe-buds of delight 
but a little experience will convince us, it is a fatal 
expectation to go upon We are born to trouble; 
and we may depend upon it, whilſt we live in this 
warld, we ſhall have it, though with intermiſſions, 
E. is, in whatever ſtate we are, we ſhall find a 
mixture of good and evil; and therefore, the true 

| way 


way to contentment is, to know to receive theſe 
certain viciſſitudes of life, — the returns of good and 
evil, ſo as neither to be exalted by the one, or over- 
thrown by the other; but to bear ourſelves, towards 


every thing which happens, with ſuch eaſe and in- 


difference of mind, as to hazard as little as may be. 


This 1s the true temperate climate fitted for us by 
nature, and in which every wiſe man would with to 


live.—God knows, we are perpetually ſtraying out 


of it, and by giving wings to our imaginations, in . 


the tranſports we dream of, from ſuch or ſuch a ſi- 
tuation in life, we are carried away alternately into 
all the extremes of hot and cold, for which as we 
are neither fitted by nature, or prepared by expecta- 
tion, we feel them with all their violence, and with 


all their danger too. 


God, for wiſe reaſons, has made our affairs in 
this world, ,almoſt as fickle and capricious as our- 
ſelves.——Pain and pleaſure, like light and dark- 


neſs; ſucceed each other; and he that knows how 


to accommodate himſelf to their periodical returns, 
and can wiſely extract the good from the evil,- 
knows only how to live: this is true content= 
ment, at leaſt all that is to be had of it in this world; 
and for this every man muſt be indebted, not to his 
fortune, but to himſelf. —— And, indeed, it would 
have been ſtrange, if a duty ſo becoming us, as de- 
pendent creatures— and ſo neceſſary beſides to 
all our well-beings, had been placed out of the reach 
of any in ſome meaſure to put in practice and for 
this reaſon, there is ſcarce any lot ſo low, but there 
is ſomething in it to ſatisfy the man whom it has 
befallen; providence having ſo ordered things, 
that in every man's cup, how bitter ſoever, there 
are ſome cordial drops ſome good circumſtances, 


which, if wiſely extracted, are ſufficient for the 


4 purpoſe 
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purpoſe he wants them,—that is, to make Jiles con- 
tented, and if not happy, at leaſt reſigned. May 
God bleſs us all with this TG Tor the lake of Je- 


ſus an, Amen. 
| 
80 b 
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The character of SHIMET. 


2 SAMUEL xix. 21. iſt part. 


_ But Abiſhat faid, Shall not Shimei be put to death for 


this ? 


— T has not a good aſpect This is the ſe- 


cond time Abiſhai has propoſed Shimei's 


deſtruCtion ; once in the 16th chapter, on a ſudden 
tranſport of indignation, when Shimei curſed Da- 
vid, ——*« Why ſhould this dead dog, cried Abiſhai, 
& curſe my lord the king; let me go over, I pray thee, 
& and cut off his head.” This had ſomething at 
leaſt of gallantry in it; for in doing it, he hazarded 
his own; and beſides the offender was not other- 
wiſe to be come at: the ſecond time, is in the text; 
when the offender was abſolutely in their power— 
when the blood was cool; and the ſuppliant was 
holding up his hands for mercy. | | 
—Shall not Shimei, anſwered Abiſhai, be put 
to death for this? So unrelenting a purſuit looks 
leſs like juſtice than revenge, which is ſo cowardly 
a paſſion, that it renders Abiſhai's farſt inſtance 


almoſt inconſiſtent with the ſecond. I ſhall not 


endeavour to reconcile them; but confine the diſ- 
courſe ſimply to Shimei; and make ſuch reflec- 
tions upon his character as may be of uſe to foct- 
ety. © „ | 
David bad fled from Jeruſalem, and from his own 

FE houſe, 


Upon the news of his ſon Abſalom's conſpiracy, 


— 
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houſe, for ſafety: the repreſentation given of the 


178 


manner of it is truly affecting: —never was a ſcene 


of ſotrow ſo full of diſtreſs ! 


The king fled with all his houſehold to kite him- 


ſelf from the ſword of the man he loved: he fled 
with all the marks of bumble forrow—*® with his 


4 head covered and barefoot ;”: and as he went by the 


aſcent of mount Olivet, the ſacred hiſtorian ſays 


he wept——ſome gladſome ſcenes, perhaps, which 


there had paſled 


ſome hours of feſtivity he had 


. ſhared with Abſalom in better days, preſſed tender- 
ly upon nature,—he wept at this ſad viciſſitude of 


things : and all the people that were with him, 


ſmitten with his affliction, covered each man 5 head | 


a" as he cent up. 

It was on this occaſion, when Navid had got to 
Baburim, that Shimei the fon of Gera, as we read 
in the 5th verſe, came out: was it with the choic- 
eſt oils he could gather from mount Qlivet, to pour 


into his wounds? —Times and troubles had not 
done enough; and thou cameſt out, Shimei, to add 
thy portion — 


c And as he came, be curſed FOE I and Mie 


e Ropes and caſt duſt at him; and thus ſaid, Shimei, 
e quhen he curſed : Go to, thou man of Belial —— 


& Zhou. haſt ſought Blood, - and behold thou art caught 
% in thy awn miſchief ; for now hath the Lord re- 
ce turned upon thee all the Mobs of Saul and bis 
& houſe.” 

There is no ſmall degree of malieiong craft in 


| Gxing upon a ſeaſon to give a mark of enmity and 


ill-will; a word—a look, which at one time would 

make no impreſſion—at another time wounds the 

heart; and like a ſhaft flying with the wind, pierces 

deep, which, with its own natural force, would 

{carce have nah the object aimed at. 

This ſeemed to have been Shimei's hopes; but 
"> ERCEls 
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exceſs of malice makes men too quick - ſighted even 
for their own purpoſe. Could Sbimei poſſibly have 
waited for the ebb of David's paſſions, and till the 
firſt great conflict within him had been over then 
the reproach of being guilty of Saul's blood muſt 
have hurt him his heart was poſſeſſed with o- 
ther feelings —it bled for the deadly ſting which 
Abſalom had given him he felt not the indignity 
of a ſtranger—— Behold, my fon Abſalom, aubo came 
aut of my bowels, ſeeketh my 7-40 - bow much more may 
— Shimei do it ?----=--let, him alone ; it may be the Lord 
may look upon my affliftion, and requite me good for this 
evil, 
An injury unanſwered in courſe grows weary of 
itſelf, and dies away in a voluntary remorſe. 
In bad diſpoſitions capable of no reftraint but 
 fear—it has a different effet—the ſilent digeſtion 
of one wrong provokes a ſecond. He purſues him 
2 the ſame inveCtive; and as David and his men 
went by the away, Shimei went along on the hilPs fide 
over againſt him : and curſed as he * and caft duſt 
at him. 

The inſolence of baſe minds in ſucceſs is bound- 
leſs; and would ſcarce admit of a compariſon, did 
not they themſelves furniſh us with one in the de- 
grees of their abjection when evil returns upon 
them—the ſame poor heart which excites ungene- 
rous- tempers to triumph over a fallen adverſary, 
in ſome inſtances ſeems to exalt them abovs the 
point of courage, ſinks them in others even below 
cowardice.—— Not unlike ſome little particles of 
matter ſtruck off from the ſurface of the dirt b 
 ſunſhine—dance and ſport there whilſt it laſts—— 
but the moment it is withdrawn—they fall down 
——for duſt they are and unto duſt they will 
return -whilſt firmer and larger bodies pre- 
ſerve the ſtations which nature has aſſigned them, 

ſubjected, 
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ſubjeQted to laws which no change of weather can 


alter. 


This laſt did not 3 to be Shimei's caſe; 
all David's proſperity, there is no mention ends joy 
.bim—he thruſt himſelf forward into the circle, and 
poſſibly was numbered amonglt friends and well- 
wiſhers. | 
When the ſcene changes, and Davies troubles 
force him to leave his houſe in deſpair——Shimet 
is the firſt man we hear of, who comes out againſt 
him. 
The wheel turns wank once more; Abſalom is 
caſt down, and David returns in peace——Shimei 
ſuits his behaviour to the occaſion, and is the firft- 


| man alſo who haſtes to greet him and had the 


wheel turned round an hundred times, Shimei, I dare 
ſay, in every period of its rotation, would have been 
uppermoſt. 

O Shimei! would to Heaven, wha, thaw waſt 
ſlain, that all thy family had been ſlain with thee 


da and not one of thy reſemblance left! but ye have 
' multiplied exceedingly and repleniſhed the earth; 


and if 1 propheſy rightly—Ye will in the end - 
due ite | 
There is not a character in the worll which has 
ſo bad an influence upon the affairs of it, as this of 
Shimei: whilſt power meets with honeſt checks, 
and the evils of life with honeſt refuge, the world 
will never be undone; but thou, Shimei, haſt ſapp'd 
it at both extremes, for thou corrupteſt proſperity 
—and it is thou who haſt broken the heart of po- 
verty: and fo long as worthleſs ſpirits can be am- 
bitious ones, it is a character we ſhall never, want. 
O! it infeſts the court—the camp—the cabinet 
it infeſts the church —go where you will in ever 
quarter, in every . you ſee a Shimei fol. 
| v4 lowing 
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lowing the wheel of the fortunate through thick 
mire and clay.— 
| Haſte, Shimei Linde or thou wilt be 
| undone for ever—Shimei girdeth up his loins and 
ſpeedeth after him——behold the hand which go- 
verns every thing, takes the wheels from off his 
chariot, ſo that he who driveth, driveth on heavi- 
ly——Shimei doubles his ſpeed—bur 3 it is the con- 
trary way; he flies like the wind over a ſandy deſart, 
and the place thereof ſhall know it no more 
Stay, Shimei! it is your patron—your friend—your | 
benefactor; it is the man who has raiſed you from 
the dunghill——it is all one to Shimei : Shimei is 
the barometer of every man's fortune; marks the 
riſe. and fall of it, with all the variations from 
ſcorching hot to freezing cold upon his counte- 
nance, that the ſimile will admit of.——ls a cloud 
upon thy affairs? ——- ſee—it hangs over Shimei's 
brow—haſt thou been ſpoken for to the king or the 
captain of the hoſt without ſucceſs ?—look not into 
the court-kalendar——the vacancy is filled up in 
| Shimei's face—Art thou in debt? though not to 
Shimei—no matter—the worſt officer of. the law 
ſhall not be more inſolent. 

What then, Shimej, is the quilt of poverty ſo 
black—is it of ſo general a concern, that thou and 
all thy family muſt riſe up as one man to reproach 
it ?!——when it ian every thing — did it loſe the 
right to pity too? or did he who maketh poor as 
well as maketh rich, {trip it of its natural powers to 
mollify the hearts and ſupple the temper of your 
race ?—Truſt me, ye have much to anſwer for; it 
is this treatment which it has ever met with from 
ſpirits like yours, Which has gradually taught the 
world to look upon it as the greateſt of evils, and 
ſhun it as the worlt difgrace——and what is it, I 

halegch you—what is it that man will not do, to 
v9 | keep 


He 


—— 
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keep clear of ſo ſore an imputation and puniſhment ? 
—is it not to fly from this, that he riſes early---late 
takes veſt ; and eats the bread of carefulneſs *=—that 
he plots, contrives—ſwears—lies—ſhuflles—puts 
on all ſhapes—tries all garments,——weafs them, 


with this, or that de” 1 as it favours 


his eſcape. 
They who have conſidered our nature! affirm, 


that ſhame and diſgrace are two of the moſt inſup- 


portable evils of human life the courage and ſpirits 


of many have maſtered-other misfortunes and borne 


themſelves up againſt them; but the wifeſt and 


| beſt of ſouls have not been a match for theſe; and 


we have many a tragical inſtance on record, what 


greater evils have been run ind, merely to W 
this one. | 


Without this an of amy peverey, with all the 


burdens it lays upon our fleſh—ſo long as it is vir- 
' tuous, could never break the fpirits of a man ; all 


its hunger, and pain, and nakedneſs, are nothing to 
itz they have ſoine counterpoiſe of good; and be- 
fdes they are directed by providence, and muſt be 
ſubmitted to: but thoſe are afflictions not from the 


Kone of Gop or nature— for they do come forth 


« the DUST, and moſt properly may be ſaid 0 
« ſpring cut of. the GROUND, and this is the rea- 


« ſon they lay ſuch ſtreſs upon our patience, —and 


in the end, create ſuch a diſtruſt of the world, 
« 3s makes us look up—and pray, Let me fall into 


; « thy bands, 0 Goa but let me not fall into the hands 


50 of men. 

Agrecable to this was ; the ie of Eliphaz to 
Job in the day of his diſtreſs ; — * W 15¹ 
« ſelf, ſaid he, Now with God. indeed his 
poverty ſeemed to have left him no other: the 
{words of the Sabeans had frightened them away 


2 but a few friends; and of what kind they 


were, 
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were, a very Yroversz of Job's 5 eee 
enough. 

It is an inſtance which gives one great concern 
for human nature, . That a man, who always wept 
« for him who was in trouble ;—awwho never ſaw any 


&« periſh fer want of cloathing,— -who never ſuffered 
ce the firanger to lodge in the ſtreet, but opened his door 
« to the traveller ; that a man of ſo good a cha- 
« rater, that he never cauſed the eyes la the widow 
« + fail, —or had eaten his morſe! by himſelf alone, 
« and the fotherleſs had not eaten "thera }:2 that 
ſuch a man, the moment he fell into poverty, ſhould 
have occaſion to cry out for quarter. Have mer- 
cy. upon me, O my friends ! for the hand of Ged has 
touched me. — Gentleneſs and humanity (one 
would think) would melt the hardeſt” heart, and 
charm the fierceſt ſpirit ; bind up the moſt violent 
band, and ſtill the moſt abuſive tongue: but the 
b riment failed in a ſtronger inſtante of him, 

oſe meat and drink it was to do us good; and 
in in fiacefhit of which, whoſe whole life was a conti- 
nued ſcene of kindndfs and of inſults, for which we 
muſt go back to the ſame explanation with which 


we ſet out, — and that i is, the ſcandal of pover- 


« This fell;w, we Inte not don he is — 
the popular ery of one part; and with thoſe who 
ſeemed to know better, the quere did not leflen the 
difgrace :——Is not this the carpenter, the ſon of 
Mary ?—of Mary great Gop of Iſrael} What! 
of the meaneſt of thy people! {fir he had not re- 
. garded the low ęſtate of his bandmaiden) - and of 

the pooreſt too! (for ſhe had not a lamb to offer, 
but was purified as Moſes directed in ſuch a caſe, 
by the oblation of a turtle-dove.) 

That the Saviouk of their nation, could be 


poor, 


r 
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poor, and not have where to lay his head, was 
aà a crime never to be forgiven; and though the pu- 


rity of his doctrine, and the works which he had 


done in its ſupport, were ſtronger arguments 


on its ſide, than his humiliation could be againſt 
it, yet the offence {till remained ;—they looked for 


the redemption of Iſrael ; but they would bave it 
only in thoſe dreams of power Which filled their 


imagination.— 

e who weigh the worth of all things only in 
the F balance! —— was this religion for 

{—a religion whoſe appearance was not great 
44 ſplendid, —but looked thin and meagre, and 
whoſe principles and promiſes ſhewed more like 
the-curies of the law, than its bleſſings ;—for the 
called for Tuſferings, and promiſed . little but perie- 


cutions. | 


In truth, it is not eaſy for tribulation or diſtreſs, 


| for nakedneſs or famine, to make many converts 
out of pride; or reconcile a worldly heart to the 


ſcorn and reproaches, which were ſure to be the por- 
tion.of every one who believed a myſtery ſo diſcre- 
dited by the world, and ſo unpalatable to all its * 
ſions and pleaſures. 
- But to bring this ſermon to its proper conclu- 
on. N 
I 1 Aſtrea, or Jager, never finally took. her 
leave of the world, till the day that poverty firſt be · 
came ridiculous, it is matter of conſolation, that 
the Gop of Juſtice is ever over us that what- 


ever outrages the lowneſs of. our condition may be 


expoſed to, from a mean and undiſcerning world, 
that we walk in the preſence of the greateſt and 
moſt generous of Beings, who is infinitely removed 
from cruelty and ſtraitneſs of mind, and all thoſe 


little and illiberal * with which we r 


inſult each other. 
The 
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The worſt part of mankind are not always to be 
conquered—but if they are—it is by the imitation 
of theſe qualities which muſt do it: It is true 
as I have ſhewn—they may fail; but {till all is not 
loſt, —for if we conquer not the world,—in the very 
attempts to do it, we ſhall at leaſt conquer ourſelves, 


and lay the foundation of our peace (where it ought 


to be) within our own hearts. 
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The Caſe of r _ the Meſſengers. | 
441 2 Kings : * 16. F 78 
And be aid, 17 hat Loom they fen i in thine houſe 2. = 
Hezehiah anſwered, AW the things that are in — 1 


houſe. have they ſeen ; there is nothing r ff al {mg 
Ks! that 1 _ not JO Py 


ND . Was tbe: barm, you with I'fay, 3 in all 
f this? An eaſtern prince, the ſon of Baladan, 
ad ſent meſſengers with preſents as far as from 
Babylon, to congratulate  Hezekiah upon the re- 
covery from, his fickneſs; and Hezekiah, who was 
a good prince, acted conſiſtently with himſelf 3 he 
received and entertained the men, and hearkened. unte 
them, and before he ſent them away, he courte- 
ouſly ſhewed them all that was worth a ſtranger's 
curioſity in his houſe and in his kingdom, 
and in this, ſeemed only to have diſcharged him- 
ſelf of what urbanity or the etiquette of courts might 
require. Notwithſtanding this, in the verſe. which 
immediately follows the text, we find he had done 
amiſs; and as a puniſhment for it, that all his 
riches, which bis forefathers had laid up in ſtore 
unto that day, were threatened to be carried 3 
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I in triumph to Babylon, — the very place from whence 


the meſſengers had come. 
A hard return! and what his behaviour does not 
ſeem to have deſerved. To ſet this matter in a clear 


light, it will be neceſſary to enlarge upon the whole 


ſtory, — the reflections which will ariſe out of it, ag 
we go along, may help us——at leaſt, I dope they 
will be of uſe on their own account. Th 

After the miraculous defeat of the Fa ns, we 
read in the beginning of this chapter, that Heze- 
kiah was ſick even unto death: and that Gop ſends 
the prophet Iſaiah, with the unwelcome meſſage, 


Thal he ſbould ſet. his houſe's in order, fot that he 1 


lie, and not liue. 


There are many e of men, e have Te- 
ceived ſuch news with the greateſt" eaſe of mind, 
and even entertained the thoughts of it with ſmile 


upon their countenances, and this, either from 


ſtrength of ſpirits! and the natural chearfulneſs of 
their tempet, —or that, they knew the world, — and 
cared not for it, or expected a better: yet thou- 


ſands of good men, with all the helps of philoſophy, 


and againſt all aſſurances of a well- ſpent life, that 
the change muſt be to their account, upon the ap- 
proach of death, have ſtill leaned towards this world, 
and wanted ſpirits and reſolution to bear =o ſhock 
of a ſeparation from it for eve. 

This in ſome meaſure ſeemed to * RE: He- 
zekiah's caſe; for though he had | walked before 
Gop-in:truth, and with a perfect heart, and bad 
ddne that Which was good in his fight, yet we 
find that the haſty ſummons afflicted him greatly; 
that upon the delivery of the meſſage, he wept 


| fore;+—that he turned his face towards the wall 
perhaps for the greater ſecrecy of his devotion, | 
. and that, by withdrawing himſelf thus from all ex: 


e might offer up his prayer _ 


-_— wad as Yn 89 


n «.a e «aa * 


Ice 
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his GoD- RY greater and more e fervent attention. 
And he prayed, and faid,. «© 0 Lord! I be- 
« ſeech thee remember 0 Hezekiah! How 
couldſt thou fear that God had forgotten thee ?. or, 
How couldſt thou doubt of his remembrance of 
thy integrity, when he called thee to receive its re- 
compenſe? . 

But here it appears of wh materials man. is 
made: he purſues happineſs——and yet is ſo con- 
tent with miſery, that he would wander for ever 
in this dark vale of it, and fay, It is good, 
« Lord. to be here, and to build tabernacles. of reſt::” 
and ſo long as we are clothed with fleſh, and na- 


ture has ſo great a ſhare, within us, it is no wonder. 


if that part claims its right, and pleads for the ſweet - 


neſs of life, notwithſtanding all its care aud diſap- i 


pointments. 


This natural weakneſs, no 0 had its N 
in Hezekiah's carneſt prayer for life: and yet from 
the ſucceſs it met with, and the immediate change | 


of God's. Purpoſes thereupon, it is hard to imagine, 


but that it muſt have been accompanied with ſome 
meritorious and more generous motive; and if we 
ſuppoſe, as ſome have done, that he turned his 


face towards. the wall, becauſe that part of his 
chamber looked towards the temple, the care of 
Whole preſervation lay next his heart, we may 
conſiſtently enough give this ſenſe to his prayer. 

« Q. God! remember how I have walked before 
thee in truth; —-how much I have done to re- 


« {cue thy religion from error and falſehood 


© thou knowelt that the eyes of the world are fixed 
upon me, as one that hath forſaken their idolatry, 


aud reſtored thy worſhip; — that I ſtand in the 


* midſt of a crooked and corrupt generation, which 


$ looks through al my actions, and watches all e- 
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events which happen to me; if now they ſhall ſee 
me inatched away in the midſt of my days and 


«ſervice, how will thy great name ſuffer in my 


e extinction? Will not the heathen ſay, Thus it 


6 is, to ſerve the God of Iſrael |—How faithfully 
«did Hezekiah walk before him ?—what enemies 
« did he bring upon himſelf, in too warmly pro- 


© moting his worſhip ? and now when the hour 


«of fickneſs and diſtreſs came upon bim, and be 


e moſt wanted the aid of his God behold how he 


i 


| Was forſaken !?? + 


* 


It is not unreaſonable, to aſcribe ſome ſuch pious 
and more difintereſted motive to Hezekiah's de- 
ſire of life, from the iſſue and ſucceſs of his prayer: 
or it came to paſs before Tſaiah had gone out into the 
amadle court, that the word of the Lord came to him, 
ſaying, Turn again and tell Hezehiah, I have beard hi 
prayer, I have ſeen his tears, and behold I bill heal 
%% 
It was upon this occaſion, as we read in the 


+ I2th verſe of this chapter, that Baradoch-baladan, 
fon of Baladan king of Babylon, ſent letters and 2 


1 Hezekiah: he had heard the ſame of 
is ſickneſs and recovery; for as the Chaldeans were 

reat ſearchers into the ſecrets of nature, eſpecially 
into the motions of the celeſtial bodies, in all pro- 
bability they had taken notice at that diſtance, of 
the ſtrange appearance of the ſhadow's returning 


ten degrees backwards upon their dials, and had 


inquired and learned upon what account, and in 


Whoſe favour ſuch a ſign was given; fo that this a- 


ſtronomical miracle, beſides the political motive 


which it would ſuggeſt of courting ſuch a favourite 


of heaven, had been ſufficient by itſelf to have led a 


curious people as far as Jeruſalem, that they might 


ſee the man for whole ſake the ſun had forſook his 


courſe. 


; And 


2 


ſee 
nd 


of proſperity, —and how much truer a proof we 


'the other. ; 


his face towards the wall, ——— wept and prayed, 


does proſperity return upon him, and the meſſen- 


_ tranſport unbecoming a wiſe man upon it,—it is 


as we are ſure God could not be offended but where 


into the heart of man, beheld that his was corrupted 


Aud here we ſee how hard it is to ſtand the ſhock 


ive of our ſtrength in that extreme of life, than in 

In all the trials of adverſity, we find that Heze- 
kiah behaved well, — nothing unman'd him: 
when beſieged by the Aſſyrian hoſt, which ſhut 
him up in Jeruſalem, and threatened his deſtructi- 
on, he ſtood unſhaken, and depended upon Gop's 
ſuccour: hen caſt down upon the bed of ſick- 
neſs, and threatened with death, he meekly turned 


and depended upon Gop's mercy : but no ſooner 


gers from a far country come to pay the flattering 
homage due to his 8 and the extraordinary 
felicity of his life, but he turns giddy, and ſinks 
under the weight of his good fortune, and with a 


ſaid, he hearkened unto the men, and ſnewed them 
all the houſe of his precious things, the ſilver and 
the gold, the ſpices and the precious ointments, and 

all the houſe of his armour, and all that was found 
in his treaſures; that there was nothing in his houſe, 
nor in his dominions, that Hezekiah ſnewed them 
not: for though it is not expreſsly ſaid here, (though 
it is in the parallel paſſage in Chronicles) — nor is 
he charged by the prophet that he did this out of 
vanity and a weak tranſport of oſtentation; yet 


there was a real crime, we might reaſonably con- 
clude that this was his, and that he, who ſearches 


with the bleſſings he had given him; and that it 
was juſt to make what was the occaſion of his pride 
become the inſtrument of his puniſhment, by de- 
creeing, that all the riches he had laid up in _ 
| until 
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until that day, mould be carried away in triumph 
to Babylon, the very place from whence the meſ. 


ſengers had come who had been eye-witneſſes of his 
folly. e 


O Fezekiah! How couldſt thou provoke God 


to bring? this judgment upon thee? How could 


“ thy ſpifit, all- meck and gentle as it was, have e- 


« yer fallen into this ſnare ? Were thy treaſures 


de rich as the earth What! was thy heart ſo vain 
as to be lifted up therewith ? Was not all that 


« was valuable in the world —nay, was not heaven 


c itſelf almoſt at thy command whilſt thou waſt 


ec humble? and, How was it, that thou couldſt 


, barter away all this, for what was lighter than 


4 2 bubble, and deſecrate an action ſo full of cour- 


& teſy and kindneſs as thine appeared to be, by ſuf- 


« fering it to take its riſe from ſo polluted a foun- 
There is ſcarce any thing which the heart more 
unwillingly bears, than an analyſis of this kind. 


Me are a ſtrange compound; and- ſomething 
Foreign from what charity would ſuſpeCt, ſo eter- 
_ nally twiſts itfelf into what we do, that not only 


in momentous concerns, where intereſt liſts under 
it all the powers of diſguiſe, — but even in the 


moſt indifferent of our actions, —not worth a fal- 
| lacy——by force of habit, we continue it: ſo that 


whatever a man is about,—-—obſerve” him, ——he 
ſtands arm'd infide and out with two motives ; an 


oſtenſible one for the world—and another which 
| He reſerves for his own private uſe; —— this, you 


may ſay, the world has no concern with : it might 
have been ſo; but by obtruding the wrong motive 
upon the world, and ſtealing from it a character, 
inſtead of winning one,——we give it a right, and 


a temptation along with it, to inquire into the af- 
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The motives of the one for doing it, are often 
little better than the others for deſerving it. Let 
us ſee if ſome ſocial virtue may not be extracted 
from the errors of both the one and the other. 
VaniTY bids all her ſons to be generous and 
brave, —and her daughters to be chaſte andgour- 


teous.— But why do we want her inſtruQtions 2 


——Aſk the comedian who is e Fart he feels 
not. 

ls it that the pre of religion v want Aten; 
or that the real paſſion for what is good and worthy 
will not carry us high enough? God! thou know- 
eſt they carry us too . Nee want not to be — but 
to ſcem 

Look out of your door, take notice of that man: 
ſee what diſquieting, intriguing, and ſhifting, he is 
content to go through, merely to be thought a man 


of plain dealing: — three grains of honeſty would 


ſave him all this trouble alas! he has them | 


Behold a ſecond, under a ſhew of piety, hiding 
the impurities of a debauched life :—he is juſt en- 


tering the houſe of God: would he was more pure 


—or leſs pious ;—but then he could not gain his 
int. 
Obſerve a third going on almoſt in the ſame 


tract, —with what an inflexible ſanctity of de- 


portment he ſuſtains himſelf as he advances z3—— 
every line in his face writes abſtinence ;—every 
ſtride looks like a check upon his deſires : ſee, I 
beſcech you, how he is cloked up with ſermons, 


_ prayers, and ſacraments; and ſo bemuffled with 


the externals of religion, that he has not a hand to 
ſpare for a worldly purpoſe :—he 'has armour at 


leaſt why does he put it on? is there no ſerving 


God without all this? muſt the garb of religion 
be extended ſo wide, to the danger of its rending ? 
. —Yes, 
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Des, truly, or it will not hide the ſeeret——and, 
"What i 18 that? ak | 


6 ——That the faint has? no o religion at all. 


{abu Bi here comes „Gr M ROST T; giving 
not to a decayed artiſt—but to the arts and 
ſciences themſelves.— See, —he builds nat a cham- 
ber in the wall apart for the prophet, but whole 


ſchools and colleges for thoſe who come after. 
Lord! how they will magnify his name !—it is 
in capitals already; the firſt—the higheſt, 


the gilded rent-roll of every Go ſpienl: and 0 


lum 
one honeſt tear ſhed in rugs: over - the un- 


\ | fortunate is worth it all. 


What a problematic ſet of creatures tors Genu 


ben make us! Who would divine that all that 


anxiety and concern ſo viſible in the airs of one 
half of that great aſſembly, ſhould ariſe from no- 
thing elſe, but that the other half of it may think 
them to be men of conſequence, penetration, parts, 
and conduct? — What a noiſe among the claimants 
about it? Behold Humility, out of mere pride; 
and Honeſty, almoſt out of knavery :—Chaſlity, ne- 


ver once in harm's way; — and Courage, like a Spa- 


niſh ſoldier upon an en ee ne full of 
wind. 


Hark War, che ſound of that trumpet, 
fot not my ſoldier run,—it is ſome good 


Chriſtian giving alms. O PiTy! thou gentleſt 
of human paſſions! ſoft and tender are thy 


notes, and ill accord wy with ſo loud an ora 
ment. 
Thus ſomething jars, and will for ever jar in 


| theſe caſes: impoſture is all diſſonance, let what 
. maſter werer of it undertake the part; let him har- 


monize 


4 
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monize and modulate it as he may, one tone will 
contradict another; and whilſt we have ears to 
hear, we ſhall diſtinguiſh i it: it is truth only which 
is conſiſtent and ever in harmony with itſelf ; it 
fits upon our lips, like the natural notes of ſome 
melodies, ready to drop out, whether we will or 
no.z——it: racks no invention to let ourſelves a- 
lone, —and needs fear no critic, to have the ſame 
excellency in the heart which W nb in the ac- 
tion. W 
It is a oleabng e the ſcripture makes — of; 
1 calling us ſometimes a houſe, and ſometimes a 
temple ; according to the more or leſs exalted qua - 
lities of the ſpiritual gueſt which is lodged within 
us: whether this is the preciſe ground of the di- 
ſtinction, I will not affirm 3 but thus much may 
be ſaid; that, if we are to be temples, it is truth 
and ſingleneſs of heart which muſt make the dedi- 
cation: it is this which muſt firſt diſtinguiſh them 
from the unhallowed pile where dirty tricks and 
impoſitions are practiſed by the hoſt upon the tra- 
veller, who tarries but for a moment, and returns 
not again. 1 

We all take notice, how cloſe and reſerved peo- 
ple are; but we do not take notice, at the ſame 


time, that every one may have ſomething to con- 


ceal, as well as ourſelves; and that we are only 
marking the diſtances, and taking the meaſures of 
ſelf-defence from each other, in the very inſtances 
we complain of: this is ſo true, that there is ſcarce 
any character ſo rare, as a man of a real, open, and 
generous integrity, —who carries his heart | in his 
hand, —who ſays the thing he thinks, and does 
the thing he pretends. Though no one can diflike 
the character, —yet Diſcretion generally ſhakes her 
head, ——and the world won lets him into the rea- 


lon. 
«qo that 


* / O'that I had in thi a a lodging of dj. 

0 6 Faring men! that I might leave ſuch a people and go 
2 them.” Where is the man of a nice ſenſe 
ruth and Aeg feelings, from which the dupli- 
city of the world has not at one time or other wrung 
the fame wiſh? and where lies the wilderneſs to 
which ſome one has not fled, from the ſame -melan- | 
choly impulle ? 

Thus much for thoſe wks give occaſion: to wh 
thought ill of: let us 7 a word or two unto en 
who take it. | 
But to — all eee cant, as h . 

can, on this head, —I will forbear to ſay, becauſe I 
do not think it, —that it is a breach of Chriſtian 
charity to think or ſpeak evil of our neighbour, c. 
We cannot avoid it: our opinions muſt fol- 
low the evidence; and we are perpetually i in ſuch 
engagements and fituations, that it is our duties to 
ſpeak what our opinions are but God forbid, that 
this ever ſhould be done, but from its beſt motive 
the ſenſe of what is due to virrue, governed by 
diſcretion and the utmoſt fellow - feeling: were we 
to go on otherwiſe, beginning with the great broad 

cloke of hypocriſy, and ſo. down through all its little 
trimmings and facings, tearing away-without mer- 
cy all that looked ſeemiy, ue ſhould leave but a 
"tattered world of it. 

But I confine what I have to ſay to a 8 | 
leſs equivocal, and which' takes up too much room 
in the world; it is that of thoſe, who from a gene- 
ral diftruſt of all that looks diſintereſted, finding 
nothing to blame in an action, and perhaps much 
to admire in it, —immediately fall foul upon its mo- 
tives: Does Fob ſerve God for nought? What a vile 
inſinuation! befides the queſtion was not, whether 
Job was a rich man or a poor man z—but, whether 
he 1 was a man of integrity or no? and the appear» 

ances 


ances were ſtrong on his fide : indeed it might have 
been otherwiſe ; it was poſſible Job might be inſin- 
cere, and the devil took the advantage of the dye for 
it. | 

It is a bad picture, and done by a terrible maſter, 
and yet we are always copying it. Does a man from 
real conviction of heart forſake his vices? the po- 
ſition is not to be allowed, — no; his vices have for- 
ſaken him. 

Does a pure virgin fear God, and ſay her prayers: : 
che 1 is in her climaCteric. 

Does humanity clothe and educate the unknown 
orphan ?—Poverty! thou haſt no genealogies: —ſee! 
is he not the father of the child? Thus do we rob 
heroes of the beſt part of their glory—their virtue. 
Take away the motive of the act, you take away all 
that is worth having in it ;—wreſt it to ungenerous 
ends, you load the virtuous man who did it, with 
infamy.— Undo it all—l beſeech you; give him 
back his honour,—reſtore the jewel you have taken 
from ann him i in the eye of the Wade 


— it is too late. 


It is painful to utter the reproaches which ſhould 
come in here. —I will truſt them with yourſelves : 
in coming from that quarter, they will more natu- 
rally produce ſuch fruits as will not fet your teeth 
on edge—for they will be the fruits of love and 
good-will, to the praiſe of God and the happineſs of 
the world, which I will | 
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258 The Lu urru his Corevitient 


Jupcrs xix. I, 2, 3. | on 


And it came to paſs in boſe oY when there ar 118 
king in Iſrael, that there was a certain Levite 5 
jaurning on the fide of mount Ephraim, wha took yy 


Him a concubine. — 


— coN NE bat the text accounts 
| for it, for in thoſe days there was no king 
in Lace. and the Levite, you will ſay, like every 
other man in it, did what was right in his own eyes; 
and fo, you may add, did his concubine too 
far foe played the whore an him, and auent away. 
Ehen ſhame and grief go with her, and where- 
ever ſhe ſeeks a ſhelter, may the hand of juſtice! hut 
the door againſt her.—— 
Not ſo; for ſhe went into her father's houſe i in 
Bethletiem-Judah, and was with him four whole 
months —Blefſed interval for meditation upon the 
fickleneſs and vanity of this world and its pleaſures! 
I ſee the holy man upon his knees,—with hands 
compreſſed to his boſom, and with uplifted eyes, 
thanking Heaven, that the object which had _ long 
ſhared his affections, was fled. 
The text gives a different picture of his ſituation ;. 
for he aroſe, and went after her, to ſpeak friendly to 
her, and to bring her back again, having his ſervant 


With , and a couple f bt and ſhe brought him 


into 
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antd her father's houſe ; and when. the father of the dams 
fel faw him, he rejoiced to meet 73 
—A moſt ſentimental group! you will ſay: and 
ſo it is, my good commentator, the world talks of 
every thing; give but the outlines of a ſtory, — let 
ſpleen or prudery ſnatch the pencil, and they will fi- 
gnniiſh it with ſo many hard ſtrokes, and with ſo dirty 
WW — a colouring, that candour and courteſy will fit in tor- 
ture as they look at it—Gentle and virtuous ſpirits! 


| a who know not what it is to be rigid interpreters, 


ut of your own failings,—to you I addreſs myſelf, 
the unhired advocates for the conduct of the miſ- 
guided, —whence is it that the world is not more 
zealous of your office? How often muſt ye repeat 
it, „That ſuch a one's doing ſo or ſo,” —is not ſuf- 

\ ficient evidence by itſelf to overthrow the accuſed ? 


Wl at firſt fight ;—that the firſt ſprings and motives 
which impelled the unfortunate, lie deeper ſtill ;— 
and, that of the millions which every hour are ar- 
raigned, thouſands of them may have erred merely 

from the head, and been actually outwitted into evil; 


and temptations under which they acted, - the force 
of the paſſions, — the ſuitableneſs of the object, and 
the many ſtruggles of virtue before ſhe fell, —may 


ſeat of Pity. 


"Here then let us ſtop a moment, and gire the ſto- 


* ſay too much. * 
* And 


that our actions ſtand ſurrounded with a thou- 
ſand circumſtances which do not preſent themſelves 


and even when from the heart,—that the N c 


be ſo many appeals from F to the ane 


ry of the Levite and his Concubine a ſecond hear- 
ing: like all others, much of it depends upon the 
telling: and as the ſcripture has left us no kind of 
comment upon it, it is a ſtory on which the heart 
cannot be at a loſs for what to ſay, or the imagina- 
tion for what to luppole—the l 18, NL : 
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And it came to paſs in thoſe days, when there auas no 
ling in Iſrael, that a certain Levite ſojourning on the fide. 
f mount Ephraim, took unto himſelf a Concuvine. 

O Abraham, thou father of the faithful! if this 
was wrong, ——why didſt thou ſet ſo enſnaring an 
example before the eyes of thy deſcendants ? and, 
why did the God of Abraham, the God of Ifaac 
and Jacob, bleſs ſo often the ſeed of ſuch inter- 


courſes, and promiſe to wag and make princes 1 


to come out of them 

God can diſpente with his own laws; and ac- 
cordingly we find the holieſt of the patriarchs, and 
others in ſcripture whoſe hearts cleaved moſt unto 
God, accommodating themſelves as well as they 
could ito the diſpenſation :—that Abraham had 
Hagar; that Jacob, beſides his two wives, Rachael 
and Leah, took alſo unto him Zilpah and Bilhah, 
from whom, many of the tribes deſcended ;—— 
that David had ſeven wives and ten concubines z 


20 


—Rehoboam, ſixty z—and that, in whatever caſes 


it became reproachable, -it ſeemed not ſo much the 
thing itſelf, as the abuſe of it, which made it ſo: 
this was Werbe in that of Solomon, whoſe ex- 
cefs became an inſult upon the privileges of man- 
kind; for by the ſame plan of luxury, which made 


it neceflary to have forty thouſarid ſtalls of horſes, 


he had unfortunately miſcalculated his other 
wants, and ſo had ſeven e wives, and three 
hundred concubines. 


Wiſe—deluded man! was it not that thou Rs of | 
5 amends for thy bad practice, by thy good 


preaching, what had become of thee three hun- 

dred—but let us turn aſide, I beſeech you, from ſo 

bad a ſtumbling-block, 
The Levite had but one. 


Vor. * 5 | Q | . "© 


* 


The Hebrew word im- 
ports a woman a concubine, or a W * a concubine, , 
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60 Aidinguidd her am the more infamous ſpecies 
who came under the roofs of the licentious without 
principle. Our annotators tell us, that in Jewiſh 


cconomics, theſe differed little from the wife, except 
in ſome outward ceremonies and ſtipulations, but 


agreed with her in all the true eſſences of marriage 
and gave themſelves up to the huſband, (for ſo be 


_ Is called) with faith PREG rr ſentiments and 


with affection. 

Such a one the Levite W to mare his ſolitude 
and fill up that uncomfortable blank in the heart in 
ſuch a ſituation; for notwithſtanding all we meet 
with in books, in many of which, no doubt, there 
are a good many handſome things {aid upon the 
ſweets of retirement, c.. . . Yet ſtill, © # is not 
c go, for man lo be alone: nor can all which the 
cold-hearted pedant ſtuns our ears with upon the 


fabject, ever give one anſwer of ſatisfaction to the 


mind: in the midſt of the loudeſt vauntings of phi- 


lofophy, nature will have her yearnings for ſociet ? 


and friendſhip za good heart wants ſome obje 


to be kind to—and the beft parts of our blood, and 


the pureſt of our 9 ſuffer moſt Unten the deſti 


Teen r 

L.et the torpid Monk ſeek beuven eoifortiefs and 
alone God ſpeed him! For my own part, I fear, 

mould never ſo find the way: let me be wiſe and reli. 


gious but let me be Max: Wherever thy providence 
laces me, or whatever be the road I take to get to 


thee—give me ſome companion in my journey, be 


it only to remark to, How our ſhadows lengthen as 
the ſun goes down: to whom I may ſay, How freſh 
is the face of nature! How ſweet the flowers of 
the field! How delicious are theſe fruits! 
Alas! with bitter herbs, like his paſſover, did 


» | the Levite eat them : _e 3s _ thus walked the 
_ 5 path 
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path of life together, —ſhe wantonly turned afide 
with another, and fled from him. . 
It is the mild and quiet half of the world who 
are generally outraged and borne down by the other 
half of it: but in this they have the advantage 
whatever be the ſenſe of their wrongs, that pride 
ſtands not ſo watchful a centinel over their for- 
iveneſs, as it does in the breaſts of the fierce and 
Fwd: we ſhould all of us, I believe, be more 
forgiving than we are, would the world but give 
us leave; but it is apt to interpoſe its ill offices in 
remiſſions, eſpecially of this kind. The truth is, it 
bas its laws, to which the heart is not always a 
party; and acts ſo like an unfeeling engine in all 
caſes without diſtinction, that it requires all the 
firmneſs of the moſt ſettled humanity to bear pp 
againſt it. 0 | 
Many a bitter conflict would the Levite have to 
ſuſtain with himſelf—his Concubine—and the ſen- 
timents of his tribe, upon the wrong done him: 
much matter for pleading—and many an embarraſ- 
fing account on all ſides: in a period of four whole 
months, every paſhon would take its empire by turns; 
and in the ebbs and flows of the leſs unfriendly ones, 
PiTy would find ſome moments to be heard 
RELIGION herſelf would not be filent —CrnarrTyY 
would have much to ſay;—and thus attun'd, every 
object he beheld on the borders of mount Ephraim. 
—every grot and grove he paſſed by, would ſolicit 
the recollection of former kindneſs, and awaken an 
3 in her behalf, more powerful than them 
. | 1 0 
I grant II grant it all,” —he would cry. — 
te it is foul! it is faithleſs! ——but why is the | 
% door of mercy to be ſhut for ever againſt it? | 
© and, why 1s it to be the only ſad crime that the 
« injured may not remit, or reaſon or imagination 
; & 2, « paſs 
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4 paſs over without a ſcar2—Ts it the blackeſt ? In 


* what catalogue of human offences is it ſo mark. 
« ed? or, is it, that of all others, it is a blow moſt 
« grievous to be endured?— The heart cries out, 


It is ſo; but let me aſk my own, What paſſions 


6 are they which gave edge and force to this wea- 
“ pon which has ſtruck me? and, Whether it is 
« not my own pride, as much as my virtues, which 
& at this moment excite the greateſt part of that 
“ intolerable anguiſh in the wound which I am lay- 
« ing to her charge? But merciful Heaven! was it 
e otherwiſe, why is an unhappy creature of thine 


to be perſecuted by me with ſo much cruel re. 
_ & yenge and rancorous deſpite as my firſt tranſport 


cc 85 for? Have faults no extenuations? 
(6 N 


Makes it nothing, that, when the treſpaſs waz 
% committed, ſhe forſook the partner of her guilt, 
« and fled directly to her father's houſe? And is 
&« there no difference betwixt one propenfely going 
« out of the road, and continuing there, through 
& depravity of will—and a hapleſs wanderer, ſtray- 


« ing by delufion, and warily treading back her 


&« ſteps ! Sweet is the look of forrow for an of- 
&« fence, in a heart determined never to commit it 
% more!—Upon that altar only, could I offer up 
c my wrongs. Cruel is the puniſhment which an 
& ingenious mind will take upon itſelf, from the 
cc remorſe of ſo hard a treſpaſs againſt me ;—and, 
« if that will not balance the account, —juſt God! 
« Jet me forgive the reſt. Mercy well becomes the 
&«& heart of all thy creatures, —but moſt of thy ſer- 
& yant, a Levite, who offers up ſo many daily ſacri- 
« fices to thee, for the tranſgreſſions of thy peo- 
« ple.“ „ 

ah” But to little purpoſe, he would add, have! 
& ſerved at thy altar, where my buſineſs was to ſue 


Peace 


C 
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Peace and happinels "a upon the head and 
bern of every man who can thus think!! 
So be aroſe, and went after her, to ſpeak friendly to Fra | 
—in the original—« to ſpeak to her heart; to 
apply to their former endearments,—and to aſk, 
How the could be ſo unkind to ans, and ſo very un- 
kind to herſelf. I 

Even the upbraidings of the quiet and relenty 
ing are {weet : not like the ſtrivings of the fierce 
and inexorable, who bite and devour. all who have 
thwarted them in their way but they are calm 
and courteous like the ſpirit which watches over 
their character: How could ſuch a temper woo the 
damſel and not bring her back? or, How could the 
father of the damſel, in ſuch a ſcene, have a heart 
open to any impreſſions but thoſe mentioned in the 
text; That "when he ſaw him he rejoiced to meet him ; 
—urged his ſtay from day to day, with that moſt 
irreſiſtible of all invitations, * Comfort thine heart, 
and tarry all night, and let thine heart be merry,” 

If Mercy and Truth thus met together in ſettling 
this account, Love would ſurely be of the party: 
great—great is its power in cementing what has 
been broken, and wiping out wrongs even from the 
memory itſelf : and ſo it was—for the Levite aroſe 
up, and with him his Concubine and his ſervant, 
and they departed. | 

It ſerves no purpoſe to purſue the Bork further; 
the cataſtrophe is horrid, and would lead us de⸗ 
yond the particular purpoſe for which I have en- 
larged upon thus much of it, and that is, to diſ- 
credit raſh judgment, and illuſtrate from the 
manner of conducting this drama, the courteſy 
which the dramatis Perſonæ of every other piece 
may have a right to. Almoſt one half of our 
time is ſpent in telling and hearing evil of one an- 
1 „„ other 
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nother—ſome unfortunate knight is always upon 
this ſtage and every hour brings forth ſomething 
ſtrange and terrible to fill up our diſcourſe, and our 
aſtoniſhment, « How people can be ſo fooliſh !”—and 
it is well if the compliment ends there: ſo that there 
is not a ſocial virtue for which there is ſo conſtant a 
demand, —or conſequently ſo well worth cultivating, 
as that which oppoſes this unfriendly current — 
many and rapid are the ſprings which feed it, and 


various and ſudden, God knows, are the guſts 


which render it unſaſe to us in this ſhort paſſage of 
our life: let us make the diſcourſe as ſerviceible as 
we can, by.tracing ſome of the moſt remarkable of 
them up to their ſource. 

And firſt, There is one miſerable * to this 
evil, and which, by the way, if ſpeculation is ſup- 

ſed to precede practice, may have been derived, 
Tor aught I know, from ſome of our buſieſt inqui- 
Ties after nature,—and that is, when with more 
zeal than knowledge, we account for phænomena, 
before we are ſure of their exiſtence.—1t is not the 
manner of the Romans to condemn any man to death, 
(much leſs to be martyred) ſaid Feſtus ;—and doth 


. - our law judge any man before it hear him, und know what 


he abs. cried Nicodemus; and he that anfwereth, 
(or determineth) a matter before he bas heard it,—it is 
. © folly and a ſbame unto him. — We are generally in ſuch 
| haſte to make our own decrees, that we paſs over the 
juſtice of theſe, —apd'then the ſcene is ſo changed 
| he it, that it is our folly only which is real, and that 
of the accuſed, which is imaginary: through too 
much precipitancy it will happen foz—and' then 

the jeſt is ale we have criticiſed our own 

ſhadow. '-. 
A ſecond way is, When the proceſs ; goes on 
more axderlyy and we * with Setting informa 
| we 1 | tion, 
| 1 
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tion but do it from thoſe ſuſpected evidences, a- 
gainſt which our Saviour warns us, when he bids us, 
« not to judge according to appearance : in truth, it 
is behind theſe that moſt of the things which blind 
human judgment lie-concealed—and on the contra- 
ry, there are many things which appear to be, 
which are not—Chrift came eating and drinbing.— 
behold a ⁊vine-bibber I—he fat with finners—he was 
their friend: in many caſes of which kind, Truth, 
like a modeſt matron, ſcorns art and difidatas to 
preſs herſelf forwards into the circle to be ſeen:— 
ground ſuſficient for | Suſpicion to draw up the libel, 
for Malice to give the torture,—or rath Judgment | 
to ſtart up and paſs a final ſentence. » 

A third way is, When the facts which denote 
miſconduct, are leſs diſputable, but are comment- - 
ed upon with an afperity of cenſure, which a 
humane or a gracious temper would ſpare: an ab- 
horrence againſt what is criminal, is fo fair a plea 
for this, and looks ſo like virtue in the face, that in 

a ſermon againſt raſh judgment, it would be unſea- 
fonable to call it in queſtion; and yet I declare, in 
the fulleſt torrent of exclamations which the guilty 
can deferve, that the ſimple apoſtrophe, © Who 
« made me to differ? why was not I an example?“ 
would touch my heart more, and give me a better 
earneſt of the commentators,—than. the moſt cor- 
roſive period you could. add. The puniſhment 
of the unbappy, I fear, istngugh without it; and 
were it not, —it is piteous the tongue of a Chriſ- 
tian, whoſe religion is all candour and courteſy, 
{ſhould be made the executioner. We find in the 
diſcourſe between Abraham and the rich man, 
though the one was in heaven, and the other in 
hell, yet ſtill the patriarch treated him with mild 
3 0 en — Son, remember that thou” in thy 
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"2 bifetime; &c. &c.—and in the: diſpute about the bo- 


dy of Moſes, between the Arch - angel and the devil, 
-  (bimaſell)) St Jude tells us, he durſt not bring a rail- 

ing accuſation againſt him z—it was unworthy his 
high character, —and indeed, might have been im- 
politic too; for if he had 48 one of our divines 
notes upon the paſſage) the devil had been too hard 
for him at railing,—it was his own weapon, and 
the baſeſt diene as his zxemple, are the moſt ex 
pert at it. 

This leads me to PI obſervation of a n 
cruel inlet to this evil, and that is, The defire of 
being thought men of wit and parts, and the vain 
expectation of coming honeſtly by the title, by 
IJhrewd and ſarcaſtic reflections upon whatever is 
done in the world.“ This is ſetting up trade upon 
the broken ſtock of other people's failings, perhaps 
their misfortunes:— ſo much good may it do 
them with what honour they can get, —the furtheſt 
extent of which, I think, is to be praiſed, as we 
do ſome ſauces, with tears in our eyes: It is a 
commerce moſt illiberal; and as it requires no vaſt 
capital, too many embark in it: and ſo long as there 
are bad paſſions to be gratified, - and bad heads to 
judge, with ſuch it may paſs for wit; or at leaſt, 
like ſome vile relation, whom. all the family is a- 
named of, claim kindred with it, even in better 
companies. Whatever. be the degree of its affini- 
ty, it has helped to give wit a bad name, as if the 
main eſſence of it was ſatire: certainly there is a 
difference between Bitterneſs, and Saltneſs——that 
is,—between the malignity and the feſtivity of wit, 
—— the one is a mere quickneſs of apprehenſion, 
void of humanity,—and is a talent of the devil 
the other comes down from the Father of Spirits, 
ſo pure and abſtracted from perſons, that wil- 
Ungly it burly. no man; or if it touches upon an 

4 | indecorum, 
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indecorum, tis with that dexterity of true genius, 
which enables him rather to give a new colour to 
the abſurdity, and let it paſs.— He may ſmile at 
the ſhape of the obeliſk raiſed to another's fame,— 
but the malignant wit will level it at once with the 
ground, and build his own upon the ruins of it.— 
What then, ye raſh cenſurers of the world! have 
ye no manſions for your credit, but thoſe from 
whence you have extruded the right owners? are 
there no regions for you to ſhine in, that ye deſcend 
for it, into the low caverns. of abuſe and crimina- 
tion? have ye no ſeats——but thoſe of the ſcornful 
to fit down in? if Honour has miſtook his road, or 
the Virtues in their exceſſes have approached too 
near the confines of Vice, are they therefore to be 
caſt down the precipice? muſt beauty for ever be 
_ trampled upon in the dirt for one one falſe ſtep ? 
and ſhall no one virtue or good quality, out of the 
thouſand the fair penitent may have left—ſhall not 
one of them be ſuffered to ſtand by her !/——Juſt 
God of Heaven and Earth! | 
But thou art merciful, loving, and righteous, 
and lookeſt down with pity upon theſe wrongs thy 
ſervants do unto each other : pardon us, we beſeech 
thee, for them, and all our tranſgreſſions ; let it not 
be remembered, that we were brethren of the ſame 
fleſh, the ſame feelings and infirmities. O m 
God ! write it not down in thy book, that thou 
madeſt us merciful, after thy own image ;——that 


thou haſt given us a religion ſo courteous,--ſo good- 
temper'd, — that every precept of it carries a balm 
along with it to heal the ſoreneſs of our natures, 
and ſweeten our ſpirits, that we might live with 
ſuch kind intercourſe in this world, as will fit us to 
exiſt together ir in a better. | 
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* 


FsLix's Behaviour towards Paul., examined. 


ACT'S xxiv. 26. 


He hoped alſo that money ſhould have been given him of 
Paul, that he might logſe him. 


Noble object to take up the conſideration of 
the Roman governor! - 1 

— “ He hoped that money ſhould be given him 
For what end? to enable him to judge betwixt 
right and wrong !—and, from whence was it to be 
wrung? from the poor ſcrip of a diſciple of the car- 
penter's ſon, who left nothing to his followers but 
poverty and ſufferings. — _ . 

And was this Felix —the great, the noble Felix! 
—Felix the happy !—the gallant Felix, who kept 
Drufilla !—Could he do this? —baſe paſſion! what 
canſt thou not make us do? 


Let us conſider the whole tranſaction. 


+ Paul, in the beginning of this chapter, had been 
accuſed before Felix, by Tertullus, of very grievous 
crimes, - of being a peſtilent fellow, a mover of ſe- 
ditions, and a profaner of the temple, Wc. 
To which accuſations, the apoſtle having liberty 
from Felix to reply, he makes his defence from the 
roth to the 22d verſe, to this purport. He ſhews | 
him firſt, that the whole charge was deſtitute of all 
proof; which he openly challenges them to pro- 
duce againft him, if they had it; — that on the 
contrary, he was ſo far from being the man =—_ 
tullus 
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tullus had repreſented, that the very principles of 
the religion with which he then ftood charged, — 
and which they called here/y, led him to be the 
moſt unexceptionable in his conduct, by the con- 
tinual exerciſe which it demanded of him, of hay- 
ing a conſcience void of offence at all-times, both 
towards God and man; that conſiſtently with this, 
his adverſaries had neither found him in the temple 
diſputing with any man, neither raiſing up the 
people, neither in the ſynagogue, or in the city,. — 
for this he appeals to themſelves:—— that it was 


but twelve days ſince he came up to Jeruſalem for 


to worſhip: — that during that time, when he pu- 


Tified in the temple, he did it as became bim, with- 


out noiſe, without tumult; this he calls upon the 
Jews who came from Aſia, and were eye witneſſes 
of his behaviour, to atteſt: and, in a word, he 
urges the whole defence before Felix, in ſo ſtrong 


a manner, and with ſuch. plain and, natural argue 
ments of his innocence, 28. to leave no eur for | 


his adverſaries to reply... . 
There was, however, fill. one, 1 in this 
| court, — though ſilent, yet not ſatished— 


Spare thy eloquence, Tectullus!. roll up; the 
charge: a more notable orator than thyſelf 3 is riſen 
up, ——ilt is AVARICE and that too; in the moſt 


fatal place for the priſoner it could have taken poſ- 
ſeſſton of, —it is in the heart of the man who Judges 
him. 

If Felix believed Paul i innocent,” Chet "Qed Aan 


ingly,—(tbat is) releaſed him without reward, —— 
this ſubtle advocate told him he would loſe one of 
the profits of his employment—and if he acknow- 
ledged the faith of Chriſt, which Paul occaſionally. 


explained in his defence, ——it told him, he might 
loſe the employment itſelf; o that notwith- 


hating the character of the apoſtle appeared (a 


4 
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; At was) moſt ſpotleſs, and the faith he profeſſed ſo 
very clear, that as he urged it, the heart gave its 


confent,—yet, at the ſame time, the paſſion rebel- 
led, and ſo ſtrong an intereſt was formed thereby 


againſt the firſt impreſſions in favour of the man 


and his cauſe, that both were diſmiſſed :;—the one; 


to a more convenient hearing, which never came z 
the other, to the hardſhips of a priſon for two whole 
years, hoping, as the text informs us, that money 


| ſhould have been given him; and even at the laſt, 
when he left the province, willing to do the Jews a 


— 


pleaſure, — that is, — to ſerve his intereſt in another 
ſhape, with all the conviction upon his mind that 
he had done nothing worthy of bonds, he, neverthe- 


leſs, left the holy man bound, and conſigned over 


to the hopeleſs proſpect of ending his days in the 
ſame ſtate of confinement, in which he had unge- 
nerouſly left him. | * 
One would imagine, as covetouſneſs is a vice not 


naturally cruel in itſelf, that there muſt certainly 


have been a mixture of other motives in the gover- 
nor's breaſt, to account for a proceedingſo contrary 
to humanity and his own conviction; and could it 
be of uſe to raiſe conjectures upon it, there ſeems 
but too probable grounds for ſuch: a ſuppoſition. 
It ſeems that Druſilla, whoſe: curioſity, upon a 


double account, had led her to hear Paul, — (for 


ſhe was a daughter of Abraham——— as well as of 
Eve) was a character which might have figured 
very well even in our own times: for, as Joſephus 
tells us, ſhe. had left the Jew her huſband, and 
without any pretence in- their law to juſtify a 
divorce, had given herſelf up without ceremony to 
Felix; for which cauſe, though ſhe is here called 


his wife, ſhe was in reaſon and juſtice the wife of 


another man, and conſequently lived in an 
open ſtate of adultery. So that when Paul, in 
| | | explaining 
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explaining the faith of Chriſt, took occaſion to argue 


upon the morality of the golpel, und urged the 
eternal laws of Juſtice, —the unchangeable obliga- 


tions to temperance, of which chaſtity was a branch, 


Lit was ſcarce poſſible to frame his diſcourſe fo, 


(had he wiſhed to temporize) but that either her 
intereſt or her love muſt have taken offence : and 
though we do not read, like Felix, that ſhe trembled 
at the account, it is natural to imagine ſhe was 
affected with other paſſions, of which the apoſtle 
might feel the effects and it was well he ſuffered 
no more, if two ſuch violent enemies as luſt and a- 
varice were combined againſt him. | 
But this by the way ;—tfor as the text ſeems only 
to acknowledge one of theſe motives, it 1s not our 
bulineſs to ue n the other. © 

It is obſervable; that this ſame apoſtle, ſpeaking, 
in his epiſtle to Timothy, of the ill effects of this 
ſame ruling paſſion, affirms, that it is the root of all 


. evils; and I make no doubt but the remembrance 
of his own ſufferings had no ſmall ſhare in the 
ſeverity of the refletion,—- Infinite are the ex- 


amples, where the love of money is only a ſubordi- 


nate and miniſterial paſſion, exerciſed Tor the ſup- 


port of ſome other vices; and it is generally found, 
when there 1s either ambition, prodigality, or uſt, 
to be fed by it, that it then rages with the leaſt 
mercy and diſcretion; in which caſes, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, it is not the root of other evils, — but other evils 


are the root of it. 


This forces me to recal what I have ſaid upon 


covetouſneſs, as a vice not naturally cruel: it is not 


apt to repreſent itſelf to our imaginations, at firſt 
ſight, under that idea: we conſider it only as a mean, 


. worthleſs turn of mind, incapable of judging or do- 


ing what is right: but as it is a vice which does not 


always ſet up for itſelf, —to know truly what it is 


in 


in this reſpect, we muſt know what maſters it ſerves z 
* — they are many, and of various caſts and humours, 
—and each one lends it ſomething of its own com- 
plexional tint and character. „ 
This, I ſuppoſe, may be the cauſe that there is a 
greater and more whimſical myſtery in the love of 
money, than in the darkeſt and, moſt nonſenſical 
problem that ever was pored on. | 
Even at the beſt, and when the paffion ſeems to 
ſeek nothing more than its own amuſement,—there 


is little very little, I fear, to be ſaid for its 
humanity.— It may be a ſport to the miſer;—but 
conſider. it muſt be death and deſtruction to 
others. — The moment this ſordid humour begins 


to govern— —farewel all honeſt and natural 
affeCtions ! farewel all he owes to parents, to chil- 
. dren, to friends !—how faſt the obligations vaniſh | 
ſee !——he is now ſtripped of all feelings whate- 
ver:—the ſhrill cry of juſtice, and the low lamen- 
tation of humble diſtreſs, are notes equally beyond 
bis compaſs. —Eternal God! ſes! —he —4 by one 
whom thou haſt juſt bruiſed, without one penſive 
reflection — he enters the cabin of the widow, 
whoſe huſband and child thou haſt taken to thyſelf, 
-——exacts his bond, without a ſigh ! Heaven! if 1 
am to be tempted, —let it be by glory, —by ambi- 
tion, —by ſome generous and manly vice: —if 1 
mult fall, let it be by ſome paſſion which thou haſt 
planted in my nature, which ſhall not harden my 
heart, but leave me room at laſt to retreat and come 

back to thee. | | | 
It would be eaſy here to add the common argu- 
ments which reaſon offers againſt this vice: but 
they are ſo well underſtood, both in matter and 

form, —it is needleſs. | 

I might cite to you what Seneca ſays upon it 
but the misforgyne is, that at. the ſame time he 
| | was 
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was writing againſt riches, he was enjoying a great 
eſtate, and uſing every means to make that eſtate 
ſtill greater. 

With infinite pleaſure might a preacher enrich 
his diſcaurſe in this place, by weaving into it all 
the ſmart things which ancient or modern wits have 
{aid upon the, love 'of money be might inform 
you, 


— ˙ —V— v 
o 
\ 


2“ That poverty wants ſome things—that CO- 
© © vetoufneſs wanteth all.” 
„ 'Thata miſer can only be ſaid to have riches, - 
« as a fick man has a fever, which holds and tyran- 
« nizes over the man,—not he over it,” 
e That covetouſneſs is the ſhirt of the ſoul, — 
the laſt vice it parts with.“ 
| That nature is content with few chings,—or 
© that nature is never ſatisfied at all,” WMW. 
Ihe reflection of our Saviour, 2. hat the life of man 
conſiſteih not in the abundance of the things which he | 
PIfſeſſeth,—ſpeaks more to the heart—and the ſingle 
hint of the Camel, and what a very narrow paſſage 
he has to go. — has more coercion in it, than all the | 
ſce-ſaws of philoſopby. 
I ſhall endeavour therefore to draw fuch other 1 
reflections from this piece of ſacred ſtory, as are | 
applicable to human life, —and more likely to be of 
ule: _ p 
_ There is nothing generally i in Lich our happi- j 
neſs and honour are more nearly concerned, than t 
in forming true notions both of men and things; ; þ 
for in proportion as we think rightly of them, we \ 
approve ourſelves to the world, —and as we govern 
ourſelves by ſuch judgment, ſo we ſecure our peace 
and well-being in paſſing through it: the falſe ſteps 
and miſcarriages in life, iſſuing from a defect 
in this capital point, are ſo many and fatal, that 
there can be nothing more inſtructive than an 
> | Ray 
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inquiry into the cauſes of this perverſion, Which 


often appears ſo very groſs in us, that were you to 
take a view of the world, — ſee what notions it en- 
tertains, and by what conſiderations it is governed, 


you would ſay of the miſtakes of human judgment, 


what the prophet does of the folly of human actions, 
ſe to do evil ; but to judge rightly, 
« had no under/tanding.” -- | | 


That in many dark and abſtracted queſtions or 


mere ſpeculation, we ſhould err is not ſtrange : 
we live amongſt myſteries and riddles, and almoſt. 
every thing which comes in our way, in one light 
or other, may be ſaid to baffle our underſtandings, 
—yet ſeldom, ſo as to miſtake in extremities, . and 
take one contrary for another :—at is very rare, for 
inſtance, that we take the virtue of a plant to be hot, 
when it is extremely cold, —or, that we try the ex- 
periment of opium to keep us waking ;——yet this 
we are continually attempting in the conduct of 
life, as well as in the great ends and meaſures of it. 
That ſuch wrong determinations in us do ariſe from 
any defect of judgment inevitable miſleading us,— 
would reflect diſhonour upon God; as if he had 
made and ſent men into the world on purpoſe to 

lay the fool. His all-bountiful hand made his 
judgment like his heart, upright; and the inſtances 
of his ſagacity in other things abundantly confirm 
it: we are led therefore in courſe to a ſuppoſition, . 
that in all inconſiſtent inſtances, there is a ſecret 
bias, ſome how or other, hung upon the mind, 
which turns it aſide from reaſon and truth. + 

What this is, if we do not care to ſearch for it in 
ourſelves, we ſhall find it regiſtered in this tranſ- 
action of Felix: and we may depend, that in all 
wrong judgments whatever, in ſuch plain caſes as 
this, that the ſame explanation muſt be given of it, 
which is given in the text, - namely, that it is ſome 
Vor. III. . ſelfiſh 
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ſelfiſh eonfideraion; —fſome ſecret dirty engagement | 


* 


with ſome Intle appetiee, \ which does us fo 2 780 


ö diſhonour. 


The judgments of the more difintereſted and im- 


partial of us, receive no ſmall tincture from our af- 


fections: we generally confult them in all doubt. 


ful points, and it happens well if the matter in 
l queſtion i is not almoſt ſettled, before the arbitrator is 


called into the debate: ür! in the more flagrant 
inſtances, where the paſſions govern the whole man, 
it is melancholy to ſee the office to which reaſon, 
the great prerogative of his nature, is reduced; 


ſerving the lower appetites in the diſhoneſt drudg- 
ery of finding out eee to juſtify the preſent 


purſuit. 

To judge rightly of 'our own worth, we ſhould 
retire a little from — world, to ſee all its pleaſures 
—and pains too, in their proper ſize and dimen- 
ſions : this, no doubt, was the reaſon St Paul, 
when he intended to convert Felix, began his dil 


courſe upon the day of judgment, on purpoſe to 


take the heart off from this world and its pleaſures, 
which diſhonour the underſtanding, fo as to turn 
the wiſeſt of men into fools and children.” 
If you enlarge your obſervations upon this plan, 
will find where the evil lies which has ſupport- 
ed thoſe” deſperate opinions, which have ſo long 
divided the Chriſtian world, and are Ukely to 
divide it for ever.. 
Conſider popery well; you will be conviaced 


«hat the trueſt definition "Which can be given of it, 


is,—That it is a pecuniary ſyſtem, well contrived to 
operate upon men's paſſions and weaknefs, whilſt 
their pockets are ofpicking : run through all the 


points of difference between us,—and when you 
ee, that in every one of them, they ſerve the ſame 


end which Felix had 1 in view, either of money or 
power; 
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power; there is little room left to doubt whence 


the cloud ariſes, which is ſpread over the under- 
ſtanding. ' 

If. this reaſoning is eonclufive. with- regard to 
thoſe who merely differ from us in religion,—let 
us try if it will not hold good with regard to thoſe 
who have none at all, or rather, who affect 


to treat all perſuaſions of it with ridicule alike, 
Thanks to good ſenſe, good manners, and a more 


enlarged knowledge, this humour is going down, 
and ſeems to be ſettling at preſent chiefly amongſt 
the inferior claſſes of people——where it is likely 
to reſt : as for the loweſt ranks, though they are apt 


enough to follow the modes of their betters, yet are 
not likely to be ſtruck with this one, of making 
merry with that which is their conſolation; they are 


too ſerious a ſet of poor people ever heartily to en- 
ter into it.— 


There is enough, however, of it in the worlda to 


_ tay, that this all-ſacred ſyſtem, which holds the 


world in harmony and peace, is. too often the firſt 
object that the giddy and inconſiderate make choice 
of to try the temper of their wits upon. Now, of 
the numbers who make this experiment, — do you 


believe that one in a thouſand does it from convic- 


tion, —or from arguments which a courſe of ſtudy, 
much cool reaſoning, — and a ſober inquiry into 
antiquity, and the true merits of the queſtion, has 
furniſhed him with ?—The years and way of life 
of the moſt froward of = leads us to a different 
explanation. 

Religion, which lays. fo many reſtraints upon us, 
is a troubleſome companion to thoſe who will lay 
no reſtraints upon themſelves and for this reaſon 
there is nothing more common to be obſerved, than 
that the little arguments and cavils which ſuch 
men have gathered up againſt it, in the early part 

"© © of 
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of their lives, — how conſiderable ſoever they may 
have appeared, when viewed through their paſſions 
| and prejudices, which give an unnatural turn to all 
- © \.objedts,—yet, when the edge of appetite has been 
| worn down, and the heat of the purſuit pretty well 
over, — and reaſon and judgment have got poſleſſion 

| of their empire 

hey raden fail of bringing the loſk ſheep 
Sack to his fold. . | 


d God bring us all there. Amen. . 
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The PRODIGAL Son. 


LUKE xv. 13. 


And not many days after, the younger ſon gathered all 
He bad gether and took his journey into a far coun- 
try— 


ENow not whether the remark is to our ho- 
nour or otherwiſe, that leſſons of wiſdom have 
never ſuch power over us, as when they are 
wrought into the heart through the ground- work 
of a ſtory which engages the paſſions: Is it that we 
are like iron, and muſt firſt be heated before we 
can be wrought upon ? or, Is the heart ſo in love 
with deceit, that where a true report will not reach 
it, we muſt cheat it with a fable, f in order to come 
at truth ? 
Whether this parable of the prodigal, (hea ſo it 
is uſually called) — is really ſuch, or built upon 
ſomè ſtory known at that time in Jeruſalem, is 
not much to the purpoſe; it is given us to enlarge 
upon, and turn to the beſt moral account we can. 
« A certain man, ſays our Saviour, had two 
&« ſons: and the younger of them ſaid to his father, 
« Give me the portion of goods which falleth to 
© me: and he divided unto them his living. And. 
% not many days after, the younger fon gathered N 
& all together, and took his journey into a far coun- 
e e and there waſted his ſubſtance with riotous 


« ving.“ ; 
| LT The 
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I! be account is ſhort: the intereſting and pathetic 
paſſages, with which ſuch a tranſaction would be 
neceſſarily connected, are left to be ſupplied by the 
heart: the ſtory is ſilent but nature is not :— 
much kind advice, and many a tender expoſtulation 
would fall from the father's lips, no doubt, upon 
cam. TTY: ; 

He would diſſuade his fon from the folly of ſo | 
raſh an enterprize, by ſhewing him the dangers 
of the journey,—the inexperience of his age, —— 
the hazards his life, his fortune, his virtue would 
run, without a guide, without a friend; he would 
tell him of the many ſnares and temptations which 
he had to avoid, of encounter at every ſtep,—the 
pleaſures which would ſolicit him in every luxu- 
rious court, — the little knowledge he could gain 
except that of evil; he would ſpeak of the ſeduc- 
tions of women,—their charms——their poiſons : 
—what hapleſs indulgences he might give way to, 
when far from reſt#aint, and the check of giving his 
father pain. F 


© The difſuaſive would but inflame his defire.— 3 
He gathers all together. —— 


——] ſee the picture of his departure z——the 
camels and aſſes loaden with his ſubſtance, detach- 
ed on one fide of the piece, and already on their 
way :—the prodigal ſon ſtanding on the foreground, 
with a forced ſedateneſs, ſtruggling againſt the flut- 
| tering movement of joy, upon his deliverance from 
geſtraint;——the elder brother holding his hand, 
as if unwilling to let it go :——the father, ——ſad 


moment ! with a firm look, covering a prophetic. 
ſentiment, “that all would not go well with his 
child, =—approaching to embrace him, and bid 
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him adieu. Poor inconſiderate EY from 
whoſe arms art thou flying? From what a-ſhelter 
art thou going forth into the ſtorm? Art thou 
weary of a father's affection, of a father's care? or, 
Hopeſt thou to find a warmer intereſt, a truer 
counſellor, or a kinder friend in a land of rangers; | 
where youth is made a prey, and ſo many thouſands 
are eee to deceive them, and live by their 
ſpoils? | 
| 1 We will ſeek no farther than this idea, for the 
extravagancies by which the prodigal fon added 
one unhappy example to the number: his fortune 
waſted, the followers of it fled in courſe, —-the 
wants of nature remain, — the hand of God gone 
forth againſt him ;——*© For when he had ſpent all, a 
« mighty famine aroſe in that country.” Heaven | 
have pity upon the youth, for he is in hunger and 
diftreſs, ſtrayed out of the reach of a parent, who 
counts every hour of his abſence with anguiſh, — 
cut off from all his tender offices, by his folly, —and 
from relief and charity from others, by the —— 
of the times — 

Nothing ſo powerfully calls home the mind as 
diſtreſs; the tenſe fibre then relaxes,—the ſoul re- 
tires to itſelf, —ſits penſive and ſuſceptible of right 
impreſſions; if we have a friend, it is then we 
think of him; if a benefactor, at that moment 
all his kindneſles preſs upon our mind.—Gracious 
and bountiful God! Is it not for this, that they 
who in their proſperity: forget thee, do yet remem- 
ber and return to thee in the hour of their ſorrow? _ 
When our heart is in heavineſs, upon whom can 
we think but thee, who knoweſt our neceſſities a- 
far off, —putteſt all our tears in thy bottle, - ſeeſt 
every careful thought heareſt every ſigk and me- 
lancholy groan we utte— 


" Hg OE? we ſhould. only begin to think 
P 4 of 
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of God with comfort, — when with joy and comfort 
we can think of nothing elſQ. a 


Man ſurely is a compound of riddles and con- 


tradictions: by the law of his nature he avoids 


pain, and yet wnleſs he ſuffers in the fleſb, he will not 


ceaſe from fin, though it is ſure to bring pain and 


miſery upon his head for ever. ; | 
Whilſt all went pleaſurably on with the prodi- 


gal, we hear not one word concerning his father 


— 


no pang of remorſe for the ſufferings in which 


he had left him, or reſolution of returning, to 
make up the account of his folly | his firſt hour of 


. diſtreſs ſeemed to be his firſt hour of wiſdom. —— 


When he came to himfelf, he ſaid, How many, hired ſer- 
vants of my father have bread enough and ta ſpare, whilſt 


1 — | | | e 

| 2 the terrors of nature, that of one day or 
another dying by hunger, is the greateſt; and it 
is wiſely wove into our frame, to awaken man to 
induſtry, and call forth his talents: and though 


we ſeem to go on careleſsly, ſporting with it as we 
do with other terrors - yet, he that ſees this enemy 


Ts fairly, and in his moſt frightful ſhape, will need no 


long remonſtrance, to make him turn out of the way 


to avoid him. 


It was the caſe of the prodigal—he aroſe to go 
unto his father.— | Kin 


Alas! How. ſhall he tell his ſtory ? Ye who 


have trod this round, tell me in what words he ſhall 


give in to his father, the ſad Items of his extrava- 
. gance and folly ? 7 | 


be feaſts. and banquets which he gave 


to whole cities in the eaſt,——the coſts of Aſiatic 


rarities, =and of Aſiatic cooks to dreſs them 
the expences of ſinging men and ſinging wo- 
men,——the flute, the harp, the ſackbut, and of 


all kinds of muſic--the dreſs of the Perſian courts, 


# how 
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how magnificent! their ſlaves how numerous. 
their chariots, their horſes, their palaces, their fur- 
niture, what immenſe ſums they had devoured !— 
what expectations from ſtrangers of condition 
what exactions! -+ | wt | | 
How ſhall the youth make his father comprehend, 
that he was cheated at Damaſcus by one of the beſt 
men in the world; that he had lent a part of his 
ſubſtance to a friend at Nineveh, who had fled off 
with it to the Ganges ;—that a whore of Babylon 
had ſwallowed his beſt pearl, and anointed the whole 
city with his balm of Gilead ;—that he had been 
fold by a man of honour for twenty ſhekels of fil- 
ver, to a worker in graven images ;—that the ima- 
ges he had purchaſed had profited him nothing ;— 
that they could not be tranſported acroſs the wil- 
derneſs, and had been burnt with fire at Shuſan; 
that the“ apes and peacocks, which he had ſent 
for from Tarſis, lay dead upon his hand; and that 
the mummies had not been dead long enough, 
which had been brought him out of Egypt: that 
all had gone wrong ſince the day he forſook his fa- 
ther's houſe. 4 . 
AA eave the ſtory—it will be told more conciſe- 
Iy.— ben be was yet afar off, bis father ſaw him. — 
Compaſſion told it in three words -e fell upon his 
neck, and kiſſed bim. 2 65 70 55 
Great is the power of eloquence: but never is it 
ſo great as when it pleads along with nature, and 
the culprit is a child ſtrayed from bis duty, and re- 
turned to it again with tears: Caſuiſts may ſettle the 
point as they will; but what could a parent ſee 
more in the account, than the natural one, of an 
ingenyous heart too open ſor the ee 
| Wt ö , wit 


\ 


dee 2 Chronicles ix. ar, k 
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purpoſes with each other? 


for a ſon who was dead, and is alive again, 
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with ſtrong ſenſations of pleaſure, * ſuffered to 
ſally forth unarmed into the midſt of enemies 
ſtronger than himſelf? | 
Generoſity ſorrows as much for the overmatch- 
ed, as Pity herſelf does. 
The idea of a ſon ſo ruined, would double the fa- 


_ - ther's careſſes; every effuſion of his tenderneſs 
: would add bitterneſs to his ſon's remorſe —— 


% Gracious Heaven ! what 2 | ater have I render- 
« ed miſerable !” 

And he ſaid, I have ſinned again Ht and in 
thy Sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy 


But the falber _ Bring fort the — . "ODE 


Oye affections how” fondly do ye play at croſs- 
It is the natural 
dialogue of true tranſport: joy is not methodical; 
and where an offender, beloved, overcharges itſelf 
in the offence, words are too cold; and a concili- 
ated heart replies by tokens of eſteem. 

And he faid unto his ſervants, Bring forth the beſt robe, 
and put it on him : and put a ring on his hand ; and 


ſhoes on his feet ; and bring. hither the fatted calf ; and 
let us eat, and drink, and be merry. 


When the affections ſo kindly break looſe, joy is 
another name for religion. 
We look up as we taſte it : the cold ſtoick with- 


out, when he hears the dancing and the muſic, may 
_ aſk ſullenly, (with the elder brother) what it means; 


and refuſe to enter: but the humane and compaſ- 
ſionate all fly impetuouſly to the banquet, given 
20 

ang loft, and is Nad. Gentle ſpirits, light up - 
the pavilion with a ſacred fire !. and parental love 
and filial piety lead in the maſk with riot and wild 
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| feſtivity Was it not for this that God gave man 
muſic to ſtrike upon the kindly paſſions; that nature 
taught the feet to dance to its movements, and as 
chief governeſs of the feaſt, poured forth wine into 
the goblet, to crown it with gladneſs ? 

The intention of this parable is ſo clear from the 
occaſion of it, that it will not be neceſſary to per- 
plex it with any tedious explanation: it was deſign- 
ed by way of indirect remonſtrance to the Scribes 
and Phariſees, who animadverted upon our Saviour's 

conduct, for entering ſo freely into conferences with 
| ſinners, in order to reclaim them. To that end, he 
propoſes the parable of the ſhepherd, who left his 
ninety and nine ſheep that were ſafe in the fold, to 
go and ſeek for one ſheep that was gone aftray,—tel- 
ling them in other places, that they who were whole 
wanted not a phyſician, — but they that were ſick ;— 
and here, to carry on the ſame leſſon, and to prove 
how acceptable ſuch a recovery was to God, he re- 
lates this account of the prodigal ſon and his wel- 
come reception. 

I know not whether it would be a ſubje& of much 
ediſication to convince you here, that our Saviouf,” 
by the prodigal ſon, particularly pointed at thoſe 
| who were ſinners of the Gentiles, and were recovered 
by divine grace to repentance ; and that, by the el- 
der brother, he intended as manifeſtly the more fro- 
ward of the Jews, who envied their converſion, and 
and thought it a kind of wrong to their primogeni- 
ture, in being made fellow-heirs with them of the 
promiſes of God. 

Theſe uſes have been ſo ably ſet forth, in fo 
many good ſermons upon the prodigal ſon, that T 
ſhall turn aſide from them at preſent, and content 
myſelf with ſome reflections upon that fatal paſſion 
which led him,—and ſo many thouſands after the 


n 
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example, 10 gather all he had together, and take his jours 
ney into a far country. ee Fe Ws 
The love of variety, or curioſity of ſeeing new 
things, which is the ſame, or at leaſt a fiſter-paſſion 
to it, ſeems wove into the frame of every ſon and 
daughter of Adam; we uſually fpeak of it as one 
of nature's levities, though planted within us for 
the ſolid purpoſes of carrying forwards the mind to 
freſh inquiry and knowledge: ſtrip us of it, the 
mind (I fear) would doze for ever over the preſent 
page; and we ſhould all of us reſt at eaſe with ſuch 
objects as preſented themſelves in the pariſh or pro- 
_ vince where we firſt drew our breath. _ | 
It is to this ſpur, which is ever in our ſides, that 
we owe the impatience of this deſire for travelling : 
the paſſion is no way bad, — but as others are, —in 
its miſmanagement or exceſs:—order it rightly, 
the advantages are worth the purſuit ; the chief of 
which are,—to learn the languages, the laws and 
cuſtoms, and underitand the government and inte- 
reſt of other nations ;—to acquire an urbanity and 
confidence of behaviour, and fit the mind more eaſi- 
Iy for converſation and diſcourſe ; to take us out 
of the company of our aunts and grandmothers, and 
from the tract of nurſery- miſtakes; and by ſhewing 
us new objects, or old ones in new lights, to reform 
our judginents—by taſting perpetually the varieties 
of nature, to know what ig god - by obſerving the 
_ addreſs and arts of men, to conceive what, zs fencerey 
and by ſeeing the difference of ſo many various 
humours and manners,—to look into ourſelves, and 
form our own. 5 e 
This is ſome part of the cargo we might return 
with; but the impulſe of ſeeing new fights, aug- 
_ mented with that of getting clear from all leſſons 
both of wiſdom and reproof at home—carries our 
youth too early out, to turn this venture to much 
| | TEN | account: 


L 
» 
4 


account : on the contrary, if the ſcene painted of 
the prodigal and his travels, looks more like a co 

than an original, —will it not be well if ſuch an ad- 
venture, with ſo unpromiſing a ſetting out, —with- 
out carte, - without compaſs, — be not caſt away for 


ever and may he not be ſaid to eſcape well—if 
he returns to his Se only as naked 2 as he lirlt | 


left it ? 
But you will ſend an able pilot with your 4 0 
ſcholar. —— 


If wiſdom can ſpeak i in no other language fot, 


Greek or Latin,—you will do well—or. if mathe- 
matics will make a man a gentleman,—or natural 
philoſophy but teach him to make a bow, he may 


be of ſome ſervice in introducing your ſon into good 
| 2 and ſupporting him in them when he has 


done but the upſhot will be generally this, 
that in the moſt preſſing occaſions of addreſs,—if 
he is a mere man of reading, the unhappy: youth 
will have the tutor to carry,—and not the tutor to 


carry him. 


But you will avoid this extreme; he ſhall be 


eſcorted by one who knows the world, not merely 
from books - but from his own experience :—a man 
who has been employed on ſuch ſervices, and thrice 


made the tour of Europe with ſucceſs. 
—'That is, without breaking his own, or his pu- 


pil's neck; for if he is ſuch as my eyes have ſeen! 


ſome broken Swiſs valet de chambre, —ſome general 
undertaker, who will perform the journey in ſo 


many months, „ if God permit, much know- 
| ledge will not accrue ;—ſome profit at leaſt—he will 


learn the amount to a halfpenny, of every ſtage from 


Calais to Rome z—he will be carried to the beſt 


dne inst fed where there is the beſt wine, 
and ſup a livre cheaper than if the youth had been 
left to make the tour and the bargain bimſelf.—— 


Look 
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Look at our governor I beſeech you: 

Tee, he is an inch taller as he relates the advan. 

tages . | 
And here endeth his pride—his knowledge and 


his uſe. 


But when your ſon gets abroad, he will be taken 


out of his hand, ay his ſociety with men of rank 
and letters, with w 


om he will paſs the greateſt part 
Let me obſerve in the firſt place, —that company 


Which is really good, is very rare — and very ſhy: 


but you have ſurmounted this difficulty; and pro- 


cured him the beſt letters of recommendation to 


the moſt eminent and reſpectable in ęvery capi- 
And I anſwer, that he will obtain all by them, 
which courteſy ſtrictly ſtands obliged to pay on ſuch 


occaſions, - but no more. 


There is nothing in which we are ſo much decei- 
ved, as in the advantages propofed from our con- 
nections and diſcourſe with the literati, &'c. in fo: 
reign parts ; eſpecially if the experiment is made 


before we are matured by years or ſtudy. 


Converſation is a traffic; and if you enter into it, 
without ſome ſtock of knowledge, to balance the ac- 
count perpetually betwixt you,—the trade drops at 


once: and this is the reaſon, however it may be 


boaſted to the contrary, why travellers have ſo little 
(eſpecially good) converſation with natives, —owing 
to their ſuſpicion, — or perhaps conviction, that there 


is nothing to be extracted from the converſation of 


young itinerants, worth the trouble of their bad lan- 

guage, —or the interruption of their viſits. 

I be pain on theſe occaſions is uſually reciprocal; 

the conſequence of which is, that the diſappointed 

youth ſecks an eaſter ſogety ; and as bad company 
| | 3 FA 
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is always ready,—and ever lying in wait, the career 
js ſoon finiſhed; and the poor prodigal returns 
the ſame object of pity with the prodigal in the 
goſpel. mo OE + 
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SERMON XXI. 
National Mercies confiderad; 
On the Inauguration of his preſent Majeſty, 


DEvTERONOMY vi. 20, 21. 


And auben thy ſon aſketh thee in time fo come, ſaying, WW hat 
mean the teſtimonies, and the flatutes, and the Judg- 
ments, which the Lord our God hath commanded you ? 
T hen thou Halt ſay unto thy ſon, We were Pharash's 
| bondſmen in Egypt, and the Lord . us out Ll 
Egypt with a mighty hand, 


IHESE are the 1 which Moſes left as a 
ſtanding anſwer for the children of Iſrael to 
give their poſterity, who in time to come might be- 
come ignorant or unmindful of the many and great 
mercies, which God had vouchſafed to their forefa- 
thers; all which had terminated in that one, of their 
deliverance out of bondage. 

Though they were directed to ſpeak in this man- 
ner each man to his ſon, yet one cannot ſuppoſe 
that the direction ſhould be neceſſary for the next 
generation, for the children of thoſe who had 
been eye-witneſſes of God's providences : it does 
not ſeem likely that any of them ſhould arrive to. 
that age of reaſoning which would put them upon 
aſking the ſuppoſed queſtion, and not be, long be- 

fore-hand, inſtructed in the anſwer, Every pa- 


Vol. III. * rent 
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234 © 4 SERMON. XXI. 
rent would tell his child the hardſhips of bis capti- 


vity, and the amazing particulars of his deliverance: 
the ſtory was ſo uncommon, —ſo full of wonder, — 

and withal, the recital of it would ever be a matter 
of ſuch tranſport, it could not poſſibly be kept a ſe- 


cret: the piety and gratitude of one generation 
would anticipate the curiolity of another; 


ſons would learn the ſtory with their language. 


This probably might be the caſe with the firſt or 
ſecond race of people; but, in proceſs of time, 


things might take a different turn: a long and un- 
diſturbed poſſeſſion of their liberties might blunt 
the ſenſe of thoſe providences of God which had 


_ procured them, and ſet the remembrance of all 
his mercies af too great a diſtance from their 
hearts. After they had for ſome years been eaſed 


of every real burden, an exceſs of freedom might 


make them reſtleſs under every imaginary one, and 
amongſt others, that of their religion: from thence 
they might ſeek occaſion to enquire into the founda- 


tion and fitneſs of its. ceremonies, its ſtatutes, and 
its ju Jo dgments. 
hey might aſk, What meant ſo many com- 


mands in matters which to them appeared indiffe- 


rent in their own natures ? what policy in ordain- 
ing them? and, what obligation could there lie up- 


on reaſonable creatures, to comply with a multitude 


of ſuch unaccountable W InP ſo unworthy the 


| wiſdom of God? 


Hereafter, poſſibly, they might go farther lengths; 


and though their natural bent was generally to- 


wards ſuperſtition, yet ſome adventurers, as is 
ever the cafe, might ſteer for the oppoſite coaſt, 
and as they advanced might diſcover, that all re- 


. Higions, of what denominations or complexions ſo- 
5 (222 e alike; "that the religion of their own 


= N 


their 


At 


E 
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country, in particular, was a contrivance of the 
Prieſts and Levites, -a phantom dreſſed out in a 
terrifying garb of their own making, to keep weak 
minds in fear; that its rites, and ceremonies, 
and numberleſs injunctions, were ſo many different 
wheels in the ſame political engine, put in, no 
doubt, to amuſe the ignorant, and keep them in 
ſuch a ſtate of darkneſs as clerical juggling re- 
quires. | bl 3 x 

That as for the moral part of it, though it was 
unexceptionable in itſelf-—yet it was a piece of in- 
telligence they did not ſtand in want of; men had 
natural reaſon always to have found it out—and 
wiſdom to have practiſed it, without Moſes's afſiſt= . 
ance. : 1 1 1 1 

Nay, poſſibly, in proceſs of time, they might ar- 
rive at greater improvements in religious controver- 
ſy: - wben they had given their ſyſtem of infidelity 
all the ſtrength it could admit of from reaſon, they 
might begin to embellith it with ſome more ſprightly 
conceits and turns of ridicule. - - 
Some wanton Iſraelite, when he had eaten and 
was full, might give free ſcope and indulgence to 
this talent; as arguments and ſober reaſoning fail. 
ed, he might turn the edge of his wit againſt 
types and ſyrabols, and treat all the myſteries of 
his religion, and every thing that could be faid 
upon fo ſerious a ſubject, with raillery and mirth : 
he might give vent to a world of pleaſantry upon 
many facred paſſages of his law: he might banter 
the golden calf, or the brazen ſerpent, with great 
courage,—and confound himſelf in the diſtinctions 
of clean and unclean beaſts, by the deſperate fallieg 
of his wit againſt them. . . 
He could but poſſibly take one ſtep further | 
when the land, which flowed with milk and ho- 
ney, had quite worn out the impreſſions of his 
| Q 2 | yoke, 


— 
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yoke, and bleſſings began to multiply upon his 
- hands, he might draw this curious concluſion, that 
there was no Being who was the author and be- 


ſtower of them, — but that it was their own arm, 
and the mightineſs of Iſraelitiſn ſtrength which had 


| 8 them, and kept them in poſſeſſion of ſo much 


appineſs.— | | 

O Moſes! How would thy meek and patient ſpi- 
rit have been put to the torture by ſuch a return? If 
a propenſity towards ſuperſtition in the Iſraelites did 
once betray thee into an exceſs of anger, that thou 
threweſt the two tables out of thy hands, which 
God had wrote, and careleſsly hazardedit the whole 
treaſure of the world, —with what indignation and 
honeſt anguiſh wouldſt thou have heard the ſcoffings 
of thoſe who denied the hand which brought them 


forth, and ſaid, Who is God, that we ſhould obey 


his voice? With what force and vivacity wouldft 
thou have reproached them with the hiſtory of their 
own nation: — that if too free an enjoyment of God's 
bleſſings had made them forget to look backwards, 
—it was neceflary to remind them, that their fore- 
fathers were Pharaoh's bondſmen in Egypt, without 
proſpect of deliverance:— that the chains of their 
captivity, had been fixed and rivetted by a ſucceſſion 
of four hundred and thirty years, without the inter- 
ruption of one ſtruggle for their liberty: — that af- 
ter the expiration of that hopeleſs period, when no 


natural means favoured the event, they were ſnatch- 
ed, almoſt againſt their own wills, out of the hands 
of their oppreſſors, and led through an ocean of 


dangers, to the poſſeſſion of a land of plenty :—that 
this change in their affairs was not the produce of 
chance or fortune,—nor was it projected or exe- 


cuted by any atchievement or plan of human de- 


vice, which might ſoon again be defeated by ſuperi- 


or ſtrength or policy from without, or from force of 


accidents 
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accidents from within, from change of circumſtan- 
ces, humours, and paſſions of men, all which gene- 
rally had a ſway in the riſe and fall of kingdoms ; 

but that all was brought about by the power and 


oodneſs of God, who ſaw and pitied the afflictions 


of a diſtreſſed people, and, by a chain of great and 


mighty deliverances, ſet them free from the yoke of 


oppreſſion. 

'That ſince that miraculous a a ſeries of ſuc- 
ceſſes, not to be accounted for by ſecond cauſes, and 
the natural courſe of events, had demonſtrated not 
only God's providence in general, but his particular 
providence and attachment to them that nations 

reater and mightier than they were driven out be- 
Fore them, and their lands given to them for an e- 
verlaſting poſſeſſion.- 
'This was what they ſhould teach their children, 


and their childrens children after them. —— Happy . - 


generations, for whom ſo joyful a leſſon was pre- 
pared! happy indeed | had ye at all times known to 
have made the uſe of it, which Moſes continually 


exhorted,—of drawing nigh unto God with all your 


hearts, wiho-bad beet ſo nigh unto you. 

And here let us drop the argument, as it reſpects 
the Jews, and for a moment turn it towards our- 
ſelves; the preſent occaſion, and the recollection 


which is natural upon it, of the many other parts 


of this complicated bleſſing, vouchſafed to us ſince 
we became a nation, making it hard to deſiſt from 
ſuch an application. _ 

I begin with the firſt in order of time, as well as 


the greateſt of national deliverances, —our deliver-- 


ance from darkneſs and idolatry, by the conveyance. 
of the light which Chriſtianity brought with it into 
ein, ſo early as in the lifetime of the apoſtles 


themſelves, 
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238 SERMON XXI. 
themſelves,—or at furtheſt, not many years aſter 
their death. _ | 
Though this might ſeem a bleſſing conveyed and 

offered to us in common with other parts of the 
world, yet when you reſſect upon this as a remote 
corner of the earth in reſpect of Judea,—its ſituation 
and inacceſſibleneſs as an iſland, — the little that was 

then known of navigation,—or carried on of com- 
merce, —the large tract of land which to this day 
remains unhallowed with the name of Chriſt, and 
almoſt in the neighbourhood of where the firſt glad 
tidings of him were ſounded —one cannot but adore 
the goodneſs of God, and remark a more particular 
Providence in its conveyance and eſtabliſhment here, 
than amongſt other nations upon the continent 
where, though the oppoſitions from error and pre- 
judice were equal, it had not theſe Tiotuxul impedi- 
ments to encounter. | 
_ - Hiſtorians and ſtateſmen, who generally ſearch 
every where for the cauſes of events, but in the 
_ pleaſure of Him who diſpoſes of them, may make 
different reflections upon this. They may con- 
nder it as a matter incidental, brought to paſs by 


tte fortuitous ambition, ſucceſs and ſettlement of 


the Romans here; it appearing, that in Claudius's 
_ reign, when Chriſtianity began to get footing i in 
Rome, that near eighty thouſand of that city and 
people were fixed in this iſland: as this made a free 
communication betwixt the two places, the way for 
the goſpel was in courſe open, and its tranſition from 
the one to the other natural and eaſy to be accoun- 
ted for—and yet, nevertheleſs, providential. God 
often ſuffers us to purſue the devices of our hearts, 
whilſt he turns the courſe of them, like the rivers 
of waters, to bountiful purpoſes. Thus he might 
make that purſuit of glory inherent in the Romans, 
5 engine to advance his own, and * it 
| ere: 
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here: he might make the wickedneſs of the earth 
to work his own righteouſneſs, by ſuffering them 
to wander a while beyond their proper bounds, till 
his purpoſes were fulfilled, and, then put his hook in- 
to their ngſtrils, and lead thoſe wild beaſts of prey 
back again into their own land. e 
| -, Next to this bleſſing of the light of the goſpel 
we muſt not forget that by which it was preſerved 
from the danger of being totally ſmothered and ex- 
tinguiſhed, by that vaſt ſwarm of barbarous nations, 
which came down upon us from the north, and 
ſhook the world like a tempeſt ; changing names, 
and cuſtoms, and language, and government, and 
almoſt all the very face of nature, wherever they fix- 
ed. That our religion ſhould be preſerved at all, 
when every thing elſe ſeemed to periſh, which was 
capable of change,—or, that it ſhould not be hurt 
under that mighty weight of ruins, beyond the re- 
covery of its former beauty and ſtrength, — the whole 
can be aſcribed to no cauſe ſo likely, as this, That 
the ſame power of God which ſent it forth, was pre- 
ſent to ſupport it—when the whole frame of other 
things gave way. | | "OM e, 
Next in degree to this mercy of preſerving Chri- 
ſtianity from an utter extinction, - we muſt reckon 
that of being enabled to preſerve and free it from 
corruptions, which the ruſt of time,---the abuſes of 
men, and the natural tendency of all things to de- 
eneracy, which axe truſted to them, had from time 
to time introduced into it. e 
Since the day in which this reformation was be- 
gun, by how many ſtrange and critical turns has 
it been perfected and handed down, if not, entirely 
cebit haut ſpot or wrinkle, —at leaſt, without great blot- 
ches or marks of anility. | OS 
Even the blow which was ſuffered to fall upon it 
ſhortly after, in that 17 where our hiſtory looks 
| I EE, . | ſo 


peg 
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ſo unlike herſelf, ſtain'd, Mary ! by thee, and disfi- 
gured with blood; — can one reflect upon it, 
without adoring the providence of God, which ſo 
ſpeedily ſnatched the ſword of perſecution out of 
her hand, — making her reign as ſhort as it was 
mercileſs ? | | 
I God then made us, as he did the Iſraelites, 
ſuck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty 
rock, how much more ſignal was his mercy in giv- 
ing them to us without money, without price, in 
thoſe good days which followed, when a long and 
_ a wiſe reign was as neceſſary to build up our church, 
as a ſhort one was before to ſave it from ruins ?— 


he bleſſing was neceflary,— - 
Land it was granted. 


God having multiplied the years of that renowned 
princeſs to an uncommon number, giving her time, 
as well as a heart, to fix a wavering perſecuted peo- 
ple, and ſettle them upon ſuch foundation as muſt 
make them happy ;—the touch-ſtone, by which they 
are to be tried, whom God has entruſted with the 
Care of kingdom. 


Bleſſed be thy glorious name for ever and ever, 
in making that teſt ſo much eaſier for the Britiſh, 
than other princes of this earth; whoſe ſubjects, 
whatever other changes they have felt, have ſeldom 
happened upon that of changing their miſery, and 
it is to be feared, are never likely, ſo long as they 
are kept ſo ſtrongly bound in chains of darkneſs,.— 
and chains of power. | OE 
From both theſe kinds of evils, which are almoſt 
naturally connected together, How providential was 
eur eſcape in the ſucceeding reign, when all the 


choice 
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ehoice blood was beſpoke, and preparations made to 
offer it up at one ſacrifice ? 

I would not intermix the horrors of that black 
projected feſtival, with the glories of this; or name 
the ſorrows of the next reign, which ended i in the 
ſubverſion of our conſtitution, was it not neceſſary 
to purſue the thread of our deliverances through 
thoſe times, and remark how nigh God's providence 


was to us in them both, by protecting us from the | 


one, in as ſignal manner as he reſtored us from the 
other. 

Indeed the latter of them might have been a joy- 
leſs matter of remembrance to us at this day, had 
it not been confirmed a bleſſing by a ſucceeding 
eſcape, which ſealed and conveyed it ſafe down to 
us: whether it was to correct an undue ſenſe of 
former bleſſings, —or to teach us to reflect upon the 
number and value of them, by threatening us with 
the deprivation of them,—we were ſuffered, how- 
ever, to approach the edge of a precipice, where, if 
God had not raiſed * deliverer to lead us back 
| —all had been loſt: the arts of Jeſuitry had 

decoyed us forwards; or if that had failed, we had 
been puſhed down by open force, and our deſtruction, 
had been inevitable. 

The good conſequences of that deliverance are 
ſuch, that it ſeemed as if God had ſuffered our 
waters, like thoſe of Betheſda, to be troubled, to 
make them afterwards more healing to us; fnce 
to the account of that day's bleſſing, we charge the 
enjoyment of every thing ſince, worth a free man's 
living for, — the revival of our liberty, our religion; 
the juſt rights of our kings, and the juſt rights of our 
people, —and along with all, that happy proviſion 
for their continuance, for which we are returning 


thanks to God this wh 


Let 
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Let us do it, I beſeech you, in the way which 
becomes wiſe men, by purſuing the intentions 
of his bleſſings, and making a better uſe of them 
than our forefathers, who ſometimes ſeemed to 
grow weary of their own happineſs :——let us 
rather thank God for the good land which he has 
given us; and when we begin to proſper in it, 
and have built goodly houſes and dwelt therein, 
and when our filver and our gold is multiplied, 
and all that we have is multiplied, let the inſtances 


of our virtue and benevolence: be multiplied with 


them, that the great and mighty God, who is 
righteous in all his ways, and holy in all his 
works, may, in the laſt day of accounting with 
- us, judge us worthy of the mercies we have re- 
ceived, „„ 4 
In vain are days ſet apart to celebrate ſucceſsful 
occurrences, unleſs they influence a nation's mo- 
frals :—— a finful people never can be grateful to 
God,—nor can they, properly ſpeaking, be loyal to 
their prince ;—they cannot be grateful to the one, 
—becaule they live not under a fenſe of his mercies, 
nor can they be loyal to the other, becauſe. they 
. diſengage the providence of God from taking his 
ek ry then giving a heart to his adverſaries to 
> intratable.— hh eas e 
And therefore, what was ſaid by ſome one, That 
every {in was a treaſon againſt the ſoul, may be 
applied here,—That every wicked man is a traitor 
to his king and his country. And, whatever 
ſtateſmen may write of the cauſes of the riſe and 
fall of nations z—for the contrary reaſons, a good 
man will ever be found to be the beſt patriot and 
the beſt ſubject: and though an individual may 
 fay, What can my righteouſneſs profit a nation of 
men ? it may be anſwered, 'That if it ſhould 


Fd 


of a bleſſing ee will have one — at 
| taſty which 1 18 this, 


It will ſave thy own foul; which LING God grant. 
Amen. 


8ER. 
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s ERMON XXII. 
The HisToxy of Jacos, conſidered. 


. Grxxsi1s xlvii. 9. 1 
And Jacob ſaid unto Pharaoh, The days of the years of 
my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years : few 


= and evil have the days of the years of my life been. R 
"TYTHERE is not a man in hiſtory whom I pity 


. more, than the man who made this reply, 
not becauſe his days were ſhort, - but that they were 
long enough to have crouded into them ſo much 
evil as we find. e 5 | 

Of all the patriarchs, he was the moſt unhappy : 
for *bating the ſeven years he ſerved Laban for 
Rachael, ** «which ſeemed to him but a few days, for 


&« the love he had to her, —ſtrike thoſe out of the 


number, — all his other days were ſorrow ; and 
that, not from his faults, but from the ambition, 
the violences, and evil paſſions of others. A large 
portion of what man is born to, comes, you will 


ſay, from the ſame quarter: it is true; but ſtill in 


ſome men's lives, there ſeems a contexture of mi- 
ſery ;——one evil ſo riſes out of another, and the 
whole plan and execution of the piece has ſo very 
_ melancholy an air, that a good-natured man fhall 
not be able to look upon it, but with tears on his 
cheeks. | . 
| I pity this, patriarch {till the more, becauſe, from 
his firſt ſetting out in life, he had been led into an 
expectation 


Iſaac 
henſive idea of their future and happy eſtabliſh= 


kinſman. 
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expectation of ſuch different ſcenes : he was told 
” Iſaac his father, that God ſhould Bleſs him with 
the dew of heaven, and the fatneſs of the earth, and 
wir /h plenty of corn and wine ; —that people were to ſerve 
him, and nations to bow down to him — that he ſhould 


| be lord over his brethren ;—that bleſſed æuas every ons 
that bleſſed him, and curſed was every one who curſed. 


him. 


The ſimplicity of youth takes promiſes of happi- 


neſs in the fulleſt latitude,——and as theſe were 


moreover confirmed to him by the God of his fa- 
thers, on his way to Padan-aran,—it would leave 
no diſtruſt of their accompliſhment upon his mind: 


 —every fair and flattering object before him, which 
wore the face of joy, he would regard as a portion 
of his bleſhng he would purſue it—he would 


_ graſp a ſhadow. 


Ibis, by the way, makes it neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 
that the bleſſings which were conveyed, bad a view 
to bleſſings not altogether ſuch as a carnal mind 


would expect; but that they were in a great mea- 


ſure Een and ſuch as the prophetic ſoul of 
ad principally before him, in the compre- 


ment, when they were no longer to be ſtrangers 


and pilgrims upon earth; for in fact, in the ſtrict 


and literal ſenſe of his father's grant, — Jacob en- 


joyed it not; and was ſo far from being a happy 


man, that in the moſt intereſting paſſages of his 


life, he met with nothing but diſappointments and 
grievous afflictions. | — 

Loet us accompany him from the firſt treache- 
rous hour of a mother's ambition; in conſequence 
of which he is driven forth from his country, and 


the protection of his houſe, to ſeek protection 


and an eſtabliſhment in the houſe of Laban his 


In 
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In what manner this anſwered his expectations, 
we find from his own pathetic remonſtrance to La- 
ban, when he had purſued him ſeven days“ journey, 

and evertook him on mount Gilead.——1 ſee him 
in the door of the tent, with the calm courage 
which innocence gives the oppreſſed, thus remon- 
ſtrating to his father-in-law upon the cruelty of his 
. treatment. N . 

Theſe taventy years that I have been with thee, —ihe 
exwes have not caſt their young, and the rams of thy flock 
have I not eaten. That which was torn of beaſts, 1 
brought not unto thee, — ] bare the leſs of it ; what was 
 flalen by day, or flolen by night, of my hands didft thou 

require it. Thus I was : in the day the drought con- 
| ſumed me, and the froft by night, and my ſleep departed 
from my eyes. Thus. have I been twenty years in thy 
houſe : 1 ſerved thee fourteen years for thy two 
daughters, and fix years for thy cattle; and thou haſt 
changed my wages ten times. 5 

Scarce had he recovered from theſe evils, when 
the ill conduct and vices of his children wound 
his ſoul to death. Reuben proves inceſtuous, — 
Judah adulterous,—his daughter Dinah is diſho- 
noured, — Simeon and Levi diſhonour themſelves 
by treachery, — two of his grandchildren are ſtrick- 
en with ſudden death, —— Rachael his beloved wife 
periſhes, and in circumſtances which imbittered 
his loſs ;—his ſon Joſeph, a moit promiſing youth, | 
is torn from him, by the envy of his brethren 
and to cloſe all, himſelf driven by famine in his 
old age to die amongſt the Egyptians, a people who 

held it an abomination to eat bread with him. 
Unhappy patriarch | well might he ſay, That few 
and evil had been his days : the anſwer indeed, was 
extended beyond the monarch's inquiry, which was 


* 
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fimply his age—but how could he look back upon. 


the days of his pilgrimage, without thinking of the 
ſorrows which thoſe days had brought along with 
them? All that was more in the anſwer than in 
the demand, was the overflowings of a heart read 


to bleed afreſh at the recollection of what had be- 


_ Unwillingly does the mind digeſt the evils pre- 


pared for it by others; for thoſe we prepare our. 
ſelves, — we eat but the fruit which we have plant- 
ed and watered :—a ſhattered fortune —a ſhatter- 


ed frame, ſo we have but the ſatisfaction of ſhat- 


tering them ourſelves, paſs naturally enough into 
the habit, and by the eaſe with' which they are 
both done, they ſave the ſpectator a world of pity : 
but for thoſe like Jacob's, brought upon him by 
the hands from which' he looked for all his com- 
forts, —the avarice of a parent, —the unkindneſs of 
a relation, — the ingratitude of a child, —they are 
evils which leave a ſcar :——— beſides, as they 


* 


hang over the heads of all, and therefore may fall 


upon any; — every looker-on has an intereſt in 


the tragedy ;——but then we are apt to intereſt 
ourſelves no otherwiſe, than merely as the inci- 


dents themſelves ſtrike our paſſions, without car- 
rying the leſſon further :——in a word—we realize 


nothing: — we figh—we wipe away the tear,— 


and there ends the ſtory of miſery, and the moral 


with it. 2 7 „„ a 
Let us try to do better with this. To begin, 
with the bad bias which gave the whole turn to the 
patriarch's life, —parental partiality——or parental 
injuſtice, ——it matters not by what title it ſtands 
diltinguithed—it is that, by which Rebekah planted 
a dagger in Eſau's breaſt, and an eternal terror with 
it in her own, leſt ſhe ſhould live to be deprived of 
them both in one day,—and truſt me, dear Chriſti- 
| | ans, 


8 N M X30 - af” 


466 wherever that equal balance of kindneſs and 
love, which children look up to you for as their na- 


tural right, is no longer maintained——there will 
daggers ever be planted z the /on ſhall literally be ſet 
at variance againſt his father, and the daughter againſt 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law againſt her mother - 
n a man's foes fa, be they of his wn bones. 
hal, | 
It was an excellent 8 as well of domeſtic 
policy, as of equity, which Moſes gave N this 
head, in the 21ft of Deuteronomy. _ | 
Fr a man have two wives, one beloved and one. Bateeh, 
they have born him children, both the beloved and 
the N and if the firſl-born ſon be berg that avas 
hated, then it hall be, when he maketh his ſons to inherit. 
that which he. hath, that he may not make the ſon of the 
beloved, fir/i-born, before the ſon of the hated, which is 
indeed the firſt- born, — but he ſhall athnewinlge the ſon 
of the bated for ſinſt born, by giving him a double portion 
of all that he hath. The evil was well fenced againſt _ 
—for-it is one of thoſe which ſteals in upon the 
heart with the affections, and courts the parent un- 
der ſo ſweet a form, that thouſands have been be- 
trayed by the very virtues which ſhould have pre- 
ſerved them. Nature tells the parent, there can be 
no error on the fide of affection ;—but we forget, 
when Nature pleads for one, ſnhe pleads for every 
child alike—and, Why is not her yoice to be heard? 
Solomon ſays, Oppreſſion will make a wife man mad. 
What will it do then, to a tender and ingenuous 
heart, which feels itſelf neglected, - too full of re- 
verence for the author of its wrongs to complain? 
—ſee, it fits down in ſilence, robbed by diſcourage - 
ments of all its natural powers to pleaſe, —born to 
lee others loaded with caxeſſes in ſome uncheary 
corner it nouriſhes its Wegen „- and with a weight 
VoL. III. . N | 6] yy IN + MESS: 
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upon its ſpirits, which its little ſtock of fortitude is 


not able to withſtand, —it droops and pines away,— 


Sad vickim of Caprice SH 0636, 4 5 
Me are unavoidably led here into a reflection 
upon Jacob's conduct in regard to his ſon Joſeph, 
which no way correſponded with the leflon of wiſ- 
dom, which the miſeries of his own family might 
have taught him: ſurely his eyes had ſeen ſorrow 
_  ſafficient on that ſcore, to have taken warning; and 
yet we find, that he fell into the ſame ſnare of par- 
tiality to that child in his old age, which his mo- 
ther Rebekah had ſhewn to him in hers; Lo 
Hfrael loved Foſeph more than all his children, becauſe 
he «vas the ſon of his old age: and he made him a coat 
F many colours. 0 Iſrael! where was that 
Prophetic ſpirit which darted itſelf into future times, 
and told each tribe what was to be its fate ? ——— 
Where was it fled, that it could not aid thee to 


Iook fo little a way forwards, as to behold hig coat 
f many colours, ſtained with blood ? Why were the 


tender emotions of a parent's anguiſh hid from thy 


eyes z——and, Why is every thing ?——but that 


it pleaſes Heaven to give us no more light in our 
way, than will leave virtue in poſſeſſion of its recom- 
penfſe.— - | n 
ee me, gracious God! to go chearfully on 
the road which thou haſt marked out —I with it 
neither more wide or more ſmooth ;—continue the 
light of this dim taper thou haſt put into my hands: 
II will kneel upon the ground ſeven times a- 
day, to ſeek the beſt tract I can with it—and having 
done that, I will truſt myſelf and the ifſue of my 
journey to thee, who art the fountain of joy, —and 

will ling ſongs of comfort as I go along. 
Let us proceed to the ſecond great occurrence in 
the patriarch's life, —The; impoſition of a wife up- 
on him which he neither bargained for or * 
| | I 
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And it came to paſs in the morning, behold it cuas Leah! 
and be ſaid unto Laban, What is this that thou baſt dane 


unto me Did I not ſerve thee for Rachael? M. e 


then hat thau beguiled me? 

This indeed is out of the ſyſtem of all conjugal 
impoſitions now,—but the moral of it is ſtill good; 
and the abuſe, with the ſame complaint of Jacob's 
upon it, will ever be repeated, ſo long as art and 


artifice are ſo buſy as they are in theſe affairs. 


Liſten, I pray you, to the ſtories of the diſap- 
pointed in marriage: collect all their com- 
plaints :>——hear their mutual reproaches; upon 
what fatal hinge do the greateſt part of them turn? 

* They were miſtaken in the perſon.” Some 
diſguiſe ether of body or mind is ſeen through in 
the firſt domeſtic ſcuffle ;—ſome fair ornament— 
perhaps the yery one which won the heart,——the 
ornament of a meek and quiet frit, falls off; It is 
not the Rachael for whom I have en ——I, hy y 
thou then. beguiled me? e 

Be open be honeſt ; give moorialf for what you 
are 3 conceal nothing—varniſh nothing; and if 


theſe fair weapons will not do, — better not conquer 


at all, than conquer for a day: — when the night is 
paſſed, it will ever be the fame ſtory, · And it came 


to paſs „ behold it was Leah! © 


If the heart beguiles itſelf in its choice, and i ima- 
gination will give excellencies which are not the 
portion of fleſh and blood; hen the dream is o- 
ver, and we awake in the morning, it matters little 
whether it is Rachael or Leah; - be the object what 
it will, as it muſt be on the earthly ſide, at leaſt, of 
perfection, —it will fall ſhort of the work of fancy, 
whole exiſtence is inthe clouds. 

In ſuch caſes of deception, let no man exolelan 8 
Jacob does in his, hat is it thou haſt done unto 


me ?—for it is his own doings, and he has nothing 


* : 2 e 
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to lay his fault on, but the heat and 8 indi: 
cretion of his on paſſions. W 
I know not whether it is of any ule} to take notice 
of this ſingularity in the patriarch's life, in regard 
to the wrong he received from Laban, which was 
the very wrong he had done before to his father 
Iſaac, when the infirmities of old age had diſabled 
him from diſtinguiſhing one child from another: 
a Art thou my very ſon Eſau ? and he ſaid, I am. 
It is doubtful whether Leah's veracity. was put to 
the ſame teſt, - but both ſuffered from a ſimilitude 
of ſtratagem; and it is hard to ſay, whether the 
anguiſn, from croſſed love, in the breaſt of one 
brother, might not be as ſore a puniſhment, as the 
diſquietudes of croſſed ambition and 3 in the 
break of the other. 
I do not ſee which way the honour of Providence 
is concerned in repaying us exactly in our own 
Coin, —or, why a man ſhould fall into that very pit, 
(and no other), which he has graven and digged Ver 
another man : time and chance may bring ſuch in- 
cidents about, and there wants nothing but that Ja- 
cob ſhould have been a bad man, to have made this 
x 2 common-place text for ſuch a doctrine. "2" 
It is enough for us, that the beſt way to eſcape e. 
vil, is in general, not to commit it ourſelves—and 
that whenever the paſſions of mankind will order it 
otherwiſe, to rob thoſe, at leaſt, auh love. judgments, 
of the triumph of finding it out,—That our travail 
bas returned upon our heads, and our violent apo up- 
on oer own Fates. 9 
I cannot conclude this diſcourſe, ot return 
ing firſt to the part with which it ſet out ;——The 
patriarch's account to the king of Egypt, of the 
ſhortneſs and miſery of his days: give me leave 
to bring this home to by by a wow reflection * 


each. 
Cons” There 


. detail; Miſery may make it fo, you will ſay—but 


not always have the power,—nor ſhall we always 


flictions or a bed of ſickneſs will find their hours of 
laſt, and with its trembling hand, hold up the sia 


I beſeech you, till then; take a view of your life 
now: look back, behold this fair ſpace capable of 
ſuch heavenly improvements—all ſcrawled over and 
| defaced with 
only of the reflections with which you are to ſup- 


caſt away, ſhould it happen, as it often does, that 


comes on, and no one can work. 
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There is ſomething ſtrange in it, that life ſhould 
appear fo ſhort in the groſs, —and' yet ſo long in the 


we will exclude it;—and ſtill you will find, "though 
we all complain of the ſhortneſs of life, what num- 
bers there are who ſeem quite overſtocked with the 
days and hours of it, and are continually ſending 
out into the high-ways and ſtreets of the city, to 


compel gueſts to come in, and take it off pe = 


hands: to do this with ingenuity and forecaſt; 
not one of the leaſt arts and buſineſs of life ſelf; 
and they who cannot ſucceed in it, carry as many 
marks of diſtreſs about them, as bankruptcy herſelf 
could wear. Be as careleſs as we may, we ſhall 


be in a temper to let the account run thus. When 


the blood is cooled, and the ſpirits, Which have | 


hurried us on through half our days, before we have 
numbered one of them, are beginning to retire ;z— 
then wiſdom will preſs a moment to be heard—af- 


perſuaſion—and ſhould they fail, there is ſome- 
thing yet behind ;—old age will overtake us at the _ 


to us, as it did unto the patriarch. 
Dear inconſiderate Chriſtians ! wait not, 


Al want words to ſay, with what—for I think 
port yourſelves, in the decline of a life ſo miſerably 


ye have ſtood idle unto the eleventh hour, and have 
all the work of the day, to perform when the night 


; 2dly, | . 
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2dly, As to the evil of the days of the or 


[a our pilgrimage—ſpeculation and fact appears at va- 


riance again.—We agree with the patriarch, that 


the life of man is miſerable; and yet the world 


Jooks happy enough —and every thing tolerably at 


— 


its eaſe, It muſt be noted indeed, that the patriarch, | 
in this account, ſpeaks merely in his preſent feelings, 
and ſeems rather to be giving a hiſtory of his ſuffer- 
ings, than a {ſyſtem of them, in contradiction to that 
of the God of Love. Look upon the world he has 
given us,—obſerve the richesand plenty which flows 


into every channel, not only to ſatisfy the deſires of 
the temperate, —but of the fanciful and wanton— 


every place is almoſt a paradiſe, planted when na- 
ture was in her gayeſt humour. 

Every thing has two views. Jacob, and Job, 
and Solomon, gave one ſection of the globe,—and 
this repreſentation anotber: truth lieth betwixt 
or rather, good and evil are mixed up together; 7 
which of the two preponderates, is beyond our inqui- 


ry - but, I truſt, —it is the good: —firſt, As it ren- 
ders the Creator F 


rable to me: and ſecondly, Becauſe J will not ſup- 
poſe, that a work intended to exalt his glory, ſhould 
ſtand in want of apologies. 

Whatever is the proportion of miſery 3 in this | 
world, it is certain, that it can be no duty of religi- 
on to increaſe the complaint,—or to affect the praiſe 
which the Jeſuits college of Granado give of their 
Sanchez, — That though he lived where there was 2 


very ſweet garden, yet was never ſeen to touch a 


flower ; and that he would rather die than eat falt | 
or pepper, or * that might give a reliſh to his 


| meat. N 


I pity the men whoſe natural pleaſures are bur- 


dens, and who fly from joy, (as theſe ſplenetic and 


moroſe fouls do) as if it was really an evil in . 
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If wh; is an evil i in this world, it is ſorrow and 
heavineſs of heart. The loſs of goods, —of health, 
—of coronets and mitres, are only evil, as they oc- 
caſion ſorrow;—take that out the reſt is Laney 
and dwelleth only in the head of man. | 
Poor unfortunate creature that he is! as if the 

cauſes of anguiſh in the heart were not enow—but 
he muſt fill up the meaſure, with thoſe of caprice z 


and not only. walk in a vain Ab n | 


himſelf in vain too. 
We are a reſtleſs ſet of beings; and as we are like- 


ly to continue ſo to the end of the world, —the beſt 


we can do in it, is to make the ſame uſe of this part 
of our character, which wiſe men do of other bad 
ptopenſities—when they find they cannot conquer 


them, — they endeavour, at leaſt, to divert them in- 
to good-channels. 


If therefore we muſt be a ſolicitous' race of ſelf⸗ 
| nere let us drop the common objects which 


make us ſo,—and for God's uns be REO only 
to hve well. 


— 
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